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WOMAN STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 
By BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


In the present world crisis women must do some of the work here- 
tofore done by men. Already many of the occupations previously 
restricted to male employees have been opened to women, and as 
the War progresses the need will become more imperative and the 
practice probably more prevalent. Women are eager to do their 
share in the War and for that very reason are likely to accept, without 
weighing the consequences, any new employment offered, especially 
when appeal is made to their patriotism to take up the burdens 
dropped by the drafted men. Itis important, therefore, that careful 
inquiry be made to determine the suitableness of such employ- 
ment for women workers as to (1) shop and work conditions, (2) the 
nature of the work, (3) the hours of work, and (4) the wages paid 
women and men in the employment. It is also desirable to ascer- 
tain whether women are being employed because men can not be 
had or because women will accept a lower wage than men. 

In this country woman car cleaners and ticket agents and choppers 
have been employed by street railway companies in some cities even 
in normal times, but the car crews have always heretofore been men. 
Quite recently, however, perhaps inspired in part by the accounts 
from other warring countries, women have been taken on as street 
car conductors. Information is not available as to the total number 
of women thus employed throughout the country or the number of 
cities in which the experiment is being tried. In New York City 
and Brooklyn, however, women have been employed as conductors 
in the operation of surface street cars since December, 1917, and as 
subway guards in Brooklyn since October, 1917. The Hudson & 
Manhattan Railway Co. employs a number of woman guards on its 
subway trains, as well as woman porters and ticket agents at the 
stations, and the Second Avenue and Queens surface lines have 
recently placed woman conductors on their cars. 

The plan to increase the number of women on the surface lines of 
New York City and Brooklyn ‘‘as rapidly as housing accommoda- 
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tions for women can be provided at the various depots,” toget|\op 
with the large number of woman applicants for this work, emp)\q- 
sizes the need of a careful consideration of this particular problem jy 
‘dilution of labor.’ In this article are given the first findings of ay 
investigation which has just been made by the United States Burcay 
of Labor Statistics into the hours and working conditions of womey 
employed by the New York Railways Co. and the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co. in the operation of their lines. | 

On February 15,1918, the New York Railways Co. had in its 
employ 452 woman conductors,' or approximately 30 per cent of al! 
conductors employed. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. on the same 
date had 138 woman conductors? on its surface cars and 297 woman 
guards,? or carmen, and conductors on its subway trains. Thicese 
were 5.6 and 21.7 per cent, respectively, of the total number of con- 
ductors and guards employed. 

In addition to the above, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. employed 
at its subway-elevated stations 929 woman ticket agents out of a 
total of 1,002 in this occupation and 50 woman porters out of a 
total of 180. Asstated previously, however, the use of woman ticket 
agents is not an innovation. Woman porters are virtually cleaners 
about the stations, and in neither position does the employment of 
women present any unusual difficulties. 

Obviously it will be impossible within the scope of this article to 
discuss all of the many ramifications of street railway or rapid transit 
operation which, in a greater or less degree, affect employees. |t 
is necessary, however, to keep a number of points in mind. 

The transit lines of any large city must operate continuously day 
and night, with the familiar rush hours and high peaks in the num)yvr 
of cars and passengers followed by low levels in the number of }as- 
sengers carried and of cars operated. The problems of the operat- 
ing department are twofold: First, so to arrange schedules as to 
have cars out at the proper time, yet to avoid moving empty curs 
unnecessarily; second, to arrange car schedules into what is fami!- 
iarly known as ‘‘runs’’ (day’s work) for employees. These runs may 
be ‘‘straight’’—that is, with no intermission between the beginning 
and the end of the day’s work—or they may be ‘‘swing”’ runs, on whic!i 
an employee has one or more intervals of time between periods of duty. 
In addition to these regular runs it is usually necessary to have a 
number of regularly scheduled ‘‘trippers’’ of a few hours’ duration 
to take care of rush periods. 








1 Not including 35 students. 

2 Not including 41 students. 

3 Not including women employed regularly in other oecupations who worked a portion of their time » 
guards. 
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To provide for this variable service and at the same time to replace 


: employees absent from all or portions of their regular runs and those 
n ’ leaving the service, it is necessary to maintain an extra list of em- 
. ) ployees not assigned to regular runs. The number of extras employed 
. depends upon traffic conditions, the percentage of daily absences, 
n and the general policy of the company. In normal times, in Greater 
q New York approximately 20 to 25 per cent of all conductors and 
slightly less of all motormen are extras. 
_ = Regular runs are usually chosen by seniority of service, those oldest 
T - in the service having the first choice of vacant runs. The extra list 
P ' js also on a seniority basis. When vacancies occur in the regular 


list by resignation, discharge, or other cause, those at the head of the 
extra list go to the foot of the regular list and take their turn in the 
choice of runs. 

Without going further into modifications of the above procedure, 
it will be apparent that the extras get what is left. If employees 
with regular runs are to be absent the following day, the runs are 
posted and employees on the extra list sign up for these runs in order 
of seniority. When thus assigned, the extras acquire the status of 
regulars for this day and know definitely what their hours are to be. 
f | However, in case extra service is required or some one does not put 

/ in an appearance, it may become necessary, even for those assigned 
0 ’ to regular runs, to work portions of other runs or trippers. Those 
’ ' on the extra list not assigned to runs for the following day are required 
to report and ‘‘cover the list’”’ for unforeseen absences or emergency 
service, unless and until released by the dispatcher. 

The above explanation has seemed necessary in order to make clear 
: ) the conditions under which woman conductors now work or may be 
‘ » expected to work. All of them begin, of course, as extras, after a 
’ ) short period of instruction. On February 15, 1918, practically all 
» of the 138 woman conductors employed on the surface lines of the 
; | @ Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. were extras. Of the 297 women em- 
. | ™ ployed as guards and conductors on the subway lines of the same com- 
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, | @ pany, 40 were extras. Of the 452 woman conductors employed by 

, | the New York Railways Co., 119 were extras. All of the male 

, | ™@ conductors employed by the New York Railways Co. had regular 

3 q ; runs. 

. Both of the above companies emphasize their impartial treatment 

, | Ofwoman employees. The women take their turn withmaleemployees 
! > both as extras and as regulars. As regulars some women must have 


afternoon and night runs, some must have ‘‘night hawks’’ or ‘‘owls”’ 
running into the morning hours, and some will draw day runs, either 
“straights” or ‘‘swings.’”’ As extras, through their position on the 
extra list, they may be able to choose for each day’s work runs 
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fairly uniform as to duration or as to time of beginning and ending 
But it is inevitable that a considerable number of those on the extry 
list will not be thus favorably situated. Even if the list rotates. 
that is, those at the bottom one week being at the top the next, 
much of the work must be irregular, at least in the arrangement of 
hours from week to week. It will be apparent, too, that women 
must be in the service for some time before their position on the list 
of regulars will entitle them to much choice in the selection of mins. 

A better idea of the hours of service of woman conductors ani 
guards may be had from the following examples of hours actually 
worked during a period of seven days. These are not intended to 
be averages nor to represent the worst or the best of hours, but are 
types selected more or less at random to show the variety of hours 


making up a week’s work. 


HOURS OF SERVICE OF FOUR WOMAN STREET RAILWAY CONDUCTORS EMPLOYED 
BY THE NEW YORK RAILWAYS CO, DURING SEVEN DAYS ENDING FEB. 16, lis 









































Duration of periods of work on each specified day. Time 
within 
Time ) 
Day worked v 
Onat— Offat—|Onat— Offat—|Onat— Off at— v ie 
pleted. 
H. m 
I as cosknev cedaions cae red SS AEG Tian S cveddunt seemadichenébnevcuceooces 2 36 
0 ere 12.58p. 3.25p ok Ye i) Saou eee 49 7 
Ne, 54 cin bli anbbbos A SS Be elt, 5b. fia ada ue sx vecneseal 2 51 2 51 
ED nccnvesensceceseenas 6.22a. 9.Jla. | 11.52a. 3.1lp.| 5.41p. 8. 00p | 8 27 
EF avddectidwcctduce h5e% 6.18a. §8.59a. | 11.52a. 3.1lp.| 5.41lp. 8.10p 8 29 2 
LTS Uiksntdndeepaponcenet |11.05a. 12.14p.| 1.12p. 2.51p.| 4.52p. 7.39p.| 5 35 { 
I iiticeccenctiaedds rete 6.20a. 9.07a. | 11.288. 3.00p.| 5.41p. 8.12p.| 8 50 2 
he OME ROR ee Pere i Sem Cee t s Rone Ce eae GEER Tee een | 45 37 
PA a5 sn ccghewe ba teudein ke 1.5 Se. Se 2 errr re | 9 49 
I catians biaasct women he. ee, BO Lic. coscebenaces  £ 8 
ME Dn aSans swcteccsedeadas ae Se ee 2p |S Se ee 10 24 
a es Sees “9 2 ae = Se eee eee | 10 33 
SEER ET es Ree eee oe See a ae, ee ere reer 10 58 ) 
os Ses Se Ir Bs | Bp MMe bo noc nnccccccccgacat BO 20 
 dedcdddcudestuctdbves 12.44p. 3.09p. | 5.44p. 2.07a | Vishasncdevoasdoted | 10 48 3 
DE id dives’ 455% ~ abel |-cceterceeeceeeeeelaneeeceerecereens Liha wiilnce ake Cute 72 52 | 8 
PE adidvdeesssicediceseeee SIREN Rg? ESS eter a ae | Sobtbdteiencedtwes ‘ea Simons t - 
SE ere ee 11.48a. 3.45p J 3 5 Deere | 10 36 2 
UR si dogdenseet. sxcwe a’ 1.48p. 4.35p.| 6.19p. 1.39a. |...........-.-..- 10 07 1 i 
Yectnesiag “SERPs eee SS. ae ne pacsnecercebendons 4 13 } 
MIEN cece ccc ccc ce ssc cc cccclonsc ccccceccccecesioccccccccc ese cescelscccescesesecccsssleccccccasiece 
Friday - re ‘inde eh ei geie =anein® 6.5 ES Se ee eee. Meee ee 5 18 
7 SEES SACO & 13.47%. 4.14p.| 5.23p. 12.55a. |..................] 10 59! 12 
Sah lalen od toe sd, Ltnaeebvaledsadtielice coches ce casece ole ccbei teases s boned 41 13 6 OS 
Cn Oe Pe Pee RRS PRE Lg 6.32p. 7.18p.| 8.26p. 1.16a. | 1.288. 5.45a./ 10 53| 12 13 
RIES 104 spiced heen cud enibe ls 5.45p. 11.34p GE RE RS ery ee 10 02 12 28 
WINS on bv cecadsssicades see 12.48p. 5.11p of Sie a re ee 10 10 i2 09 
RR rr ee §. 12. 04a SR 8 SR ee 10 58 13 19 
WUE Sissies scotcedcécdeusd 5. 22 11. 27p Se ere eres 10 23 12 0 
ie natin i clad edith ob re Oe | Oe OE. cece ness 10 56] 13 31 
SE invncns cancdddscuvevesh 11.34a. 4.45p TERE NOs Foes cccacicaciccse 10 59 13 33 
ii is Lith Ba. Jeseeseteseseeseees | tiRabw.:. 74 21 | 89 13 
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HOURS OF SERVICE OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT 


CO, DURING SEVEN DAYS ENDING FEB. }4, 1918, 


Two quards—subway-elevated lines. 





























Duration of periods of work on each specified day. | Time 
= 8 an Se ne within 
| | Time | which 
Day. worked,!' work 
Onat— Offat— Onat— Offat—|Onat— Off at—| was com- 
| pleted. 
F Ba ah 
ila | | 
| | HH. m.| H 
Re siniwndateetserer as en En cache reneebeceiebersasiwuisseens-ee | 9 48 
er Pee NE Od dec skampenbenedeindsiuadéedss cabxs 11 20 11 
sabes ee ccewsteone cal 9 56 
oer SS CELE Tae eee ES RRO aEY TER anne | 10 00 10 
Fe ocsaksusesens “e¢ << |. > Seeeheets Ridiibwat st ccheeeay | 9 48 
Wie ckatubisecidecces: Bo (Ye) Oaphrerreneeeter TRIO | 9 48 
7 ae SERS Ecc oRenckvedectiedindétvecdcéeses’<é | 9 48 
EE bod baed sash aleeenseehkewdenssscleeeepenetehssuseus | SR Arr ee ie 70 28 70 
Tea RN | 6.00a. 9.20a Decks ceceidanniinnite 13 16 li 
SOT | 6.00a. 9. 20a ai kbinaddscdadutin’s 14 20 1: 
ee Pe SS ere ae | Ribetbadeineee cde |} 10 2 l 
ieitinrepnkenenesas 5.54a. 3.54p. fh eS | 13 15 1: 
ME ets Vic ckvecdsdeceesass 6.45a. 9. 00a. Ride stcdsesdasesevs 12 11 1: 
Wednesday.....-------------+- 6. 15a. 9. 20a. + |eceeececceeeeeeee- 13 01 1: 
yo ee eee 6.00a. 9.20a. . ae ‘ » 50 
ee! |) ep a ne ore oo ne “7 86 17 87 
Four conductors—surface lines. 
| 
Ce oy nD | 5.50a. 12.20p.] 3.30p. 7.00p. |.............-.0-- 1 10 vo0| 13 
ER ey Gey Bic weet | ReppeeeeS | 9 5&9 12 
I Fran on dk acine es \ =r “Se * “SY 8) BeepeepreonernEe 9 53 12 
EN, 2 TE 1.42p. 3.20p.] 4. EERE RNG 9 47 il 
TNE cebdesccctaswesee> 1.42p. 3.20p.] 4.% EEN RRR 9 47 11 
Wet ResctetSedes cesses. | 4.12p. 7.17p.] 7. BER ARE 10 02 10 
py ES ae | &1%p. Z1ip.j 7. | Reb bnden sak tieneun | 10 02 10 39 
San ddingeecchdheene | EES TE Rn CNP IIIA RE oon | 69 30| 80 
| Oe | 7.02a. 1.26p. . | I PRT 9 14 12 
Rethnnec dedetecncadés sox |11.55a. 3.14p. y BE Aa ate il 00 13 
REE, cn dindindnncos 6ivesu po See’ US NS eee 10 45 12 
GI nc ctihedesc<seva«ne bh. Se’ “Ee SEY es eae 9 59 10 
Tina one Re ie a ee edabesabeeen § 10 
Wes dckitnnnctesde<s | 10.34a. 2. 08p. iicdbnntatackandons 5 34 | 
TRUOENG ice esecctescesceees- | 6.53a. 1.43p. h Jostescovecsscneses ll 24 14 
, | EE ae 15S Soe | Jick emanabeiemeds | 66 06 79 
i Ce en ae 7.398. 2.50p. if 29 Ft ee 8. 12 
Cae 6.59a. 9. 2la. + |eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 10 08 12 
RE Fe ME, Phe See ae ea, aes Se 
Monday | ile: ae, 8.05p. 10.2 Tne en acai aa , oa. os 
ll ih Soke RR 8.05p. 10.2 |» Ce ee 7 47 I 
Lo i RD 7. 30a 2.10p. “) ee ene 10 10 1 
Se taiiiedtatiticn ones «cos 7.444. 2.50p 7 pepe eeeshonte trons 10 39 12 
EEE EE | Ae ae NT I a Pp ties 6643) 7: 
Ce ee eas? Se ee ee eer ere 10 14 10 
SO ss iccic ce osbhscohess ><. 1.02p. 5.12p. pansacsesessevenss 9 39/ 12 
+, aera ae 12.15p. 6.15p. J-seeeeeeceeeeeeee 10 14 12 
Mic rdndcercachcnsus 2.14p. 6.59p. EATERS 10 14 10 
Stans decane coahmenkes 2.14p. 6.59). bi BEM 10 14| 10 
WOR etsinscccncesancss 2.14p. 6.59p. Lodemc atin obaseins 10 14 10 
+, OE eR 2.14p. 6.59p. [oesteeeeeeteeseees 10 14 10 
eee Re, a oe | EINE SE ae 71 03 | 78 2 














1 Thirty to forty minutes are allowed off duty for meals on straight runs. This time 


period is not shown on the daily record of work performed. 





is paid for and the 
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The hours that employees are actually engaged in operating thie 
cars give but little notion of the suitableness of the employment {or 
women. The “within” time, or the period between the time of 
reporting at the barn and the time when they are released for the 
day gives a much better idea of the demands of the occupation upon 
the time of the employees. For the most part the time between 
“‘swings’”’ or portions of the day’s work is simply dead time with thie 
choice of loafing about the car barn or on the street. If suitable 
waiting and rest rooms and comfort stations were provided a workine 
day for woman employees of nine hours’ actual work to be completed 
within 10 hours could be regarded with some degree of complacency 
as not being necessarily injurious to health. That such an idea! 
arrangement of hours does not prevail is evident from the following 
table, which shows the ‘completed within” time of the day’s work 
during a period of seven days. 


TIME WITHIN WHICH THE DAY’S WORK OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES WAS COMPLETE) 
DURING A PERIOD OF SEVEN DAYS. 


























Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. 
New York 
. ; Railways Co. Total. 
Number of hours within which day’s | Surface lines. | Subway lines. 
work was completed. 

Num- Num- Num- > Num- - 

ber of Pe ber of an ber of Rn ber of = ‘ 

runs. * | runs. * | runs. * | runs. = 
ES TNE ee eee 55 8.2 227 14.9 139 6.5 421 7 : 
EE Sa ae 9 1.3 25 1.6 12 .6 46 1.1 i 
ES 4 -6 9 .6 11 5 24 6 
ENE DEE TS: 5 ev 19 1.2 17 .8 41 ; 
Es so dc wane nawanee saseb 4 -6 22 1.4 20 9 46 Li = 
Ss a. gcvek baw ndesss cscs 3 4 66 4.3 20 9 89 2. 1 4 
ES eee 5 7 38 2.5 23 1.1 66 ] g 
“RRR 8 1.2 89 5.8 22 1.0 119 2.8 3 

ER i ee ery 16 2. 4 64 4.2 26 1.2 106 2.5 5 

errr re 36 5.4 60 3.9 34 1.6 130 | 
EE «6 5h5536 5 b0sccccccece 75 11.2 26 1.7 55 2.6 156 3 
ON eee 63 9.4 58 3.8 134 6.3 255 5. 
PT 60 9.0 65 4.3 270 12.7 395 9.1 
Be ame weer 19). ...............2.22- 90 13.4 120 7.9 413 19.4 623 14.4 
5 ene 103 15. 4 180 11.8 392 18.4 75 15. 6 
are 75 11.2 210 13.8 255 12.0 540 12.5 
errr 42 6.3 122 8.0 192 9.0 356 8.2 
ES eee 5 7 53 3.5 72 3.4 130 3. 0 
ae 4 6 31 2.0 12 -6 47 1.1 
art nth 55 55 oderebeess aheietnceédaeddsd 12 .8 1 (4) 13 ‘ 
REPRESSES REGRESS LataE Bee ad 7 ft | eee Bere 7 a 
Eee ore Ede 4 .3 1 (4) 5 ol 
CO rere 1 1 4 23 1 (4) 6 “A 
eee 1 1 3 2 1 (4) 5 1 
EE. 6. ccccestccesscocabes 1 1 1 ol 2 4 1 : 
errr rer retire 1 ok 4 pi bebstees.isisscdse 5 S| 
i. +Sacitass ss hss’s cnaeiepekasedks dame ose 2 «1 1 (*) 3 3 . 
Se 2 SEER eee 1 5 ee See 1 (") j 
ESS SS Ss een Fee 1 PE Pehitnabeltccassed 1 (*) 
ad o560500sbsacessbcdubbaanbnecdddeesess 1 | 9 See roeerre 1 (*) 

TL, dbadavenecacecdeee ok 1 lb Mekal wc Re eee Seeeeee 1 (1) 
ESE AE, Fee ES ee See ere Saree (1) 
cd cccncevceccescceseu 2 oP ietads.. OS Saye. rere 2 () 

i  - | essa 1 5 See Fee RST San peepee 1 (') 
23 and OVer.............2eeeeeeee as Sen Meee er 2 «1 1 (‘) 3 1 
Ls cdonacoucuindiinanadanes 670 | 100.0] 1,526; 100.0] 2,127] 100.0| 4,323 100 





























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Thus, on the New York Railways Co.’s lines, 13.5 per cent of the 
total days worked by woman conductors during a period of seven 
days were completed in less than 10 hours, whereas 62.9 per cent 
required 12 hours and over within which to complete the day’s 
work. On the surface lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 
16.1 per cent of the total days worked by woman conductors during 
a period of seven days required less than 10 hours within which to 
complete the day’s work, and 48.5 per cent required 12 hours and 
over. On the subway-elevated lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co. 36.5 per cent of the total days worked by woman guards and 
conductors required less than 10 hours within which to complete 
the day’s work, and 50 per cent required 12 hours and over. 

The duration and time of occurrence of the waiting periods in the 
day’s work are summarized in the following table: 

TIME OF OCCURRENCE AND DURATION OF WAITING PERIODS IN THE DAY’S WORK 
OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES DURING A PERIOD OF SEVEN DAYS. 
New York Railways Co. 















































Number of workdays with a waiting period (time off duty be- 
tween parts of day’s work ) of— 

Time of occurrence of waiting pe- i 2 3 sisste | 9 | 10! 111 Toe 
wry oe hope between parts Un-|and!|and and and/and' and and/and and/and and| tal. 
Ces ae der | un-| wn-| un-} un-| un-| un- | un-| un-| un- | un- | un- 

1 | der | der | der | der | der der | der | der | der | der | der 
hr. | 2 » 1 et 2 e 2 F 5 9 10 il 12 
hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. hrs. hrs. | hrs. hrs. | hrs. hrs. 
| | | } | ; 

‘ : Ri at i AP ae 

7a, m, and before 8a.m-...-...... | oe = Bea a ee ee ee ee re 3 

8a. m. and before 9a. m....-.... 2| 12} 18) 38} 25}..... Pin) we i ee eee oe 111 

9a. m. and before 10 a.m-........ 19} 43; 7: 56 | 19 3} 15| 2 | | es ee ee 261 

10 a, m, and before lla. m-...-.... 2{ 22! 30 6/ 2 6 1 oe a a 77 

lla, m. and before 12m .....-.... 4} 43} 44 7; 1 1 i 9. Lcsochewses ee 108 

12 m. and before l p.m........... 12| 84|;120} 26; 10 fees eee eee FE Sey 253 

1 p.m. and before 2 p.m.......-. 7}102| 75| 24 3 ee I BRR 8C28 FAS =e ee 210 

2d. m. and before 3 p.m-..... ----} 23} 90} 188} 37 2 ae a Oe ee eee, ae = | 346 

3p. m.and before 4p. m......... 14} 196 | 165} 44} 3}-.... OR RSS Bese (eee ee sed | 422 

4p. m.and before 5 p.m......... 25} 155) 86 Be Biisces ae ae ee eee Raolene wae 275 

5p. m. and before 6 p. m......... 18} 50; 7 4 SB Risto ee ee eee eee See loeese | 80 

6p. m.and before 7 p.m......... ‘Ve (a |= } ee BE TSE Hei ES ae loses 38 

7p. m.and before 8 p. m..-...... 6 ( | seo Pea pe acai TR EASE ERE tina A iad 17 

8 p. m. and before 9 p.m......... 2 3 | ee eee ee as PE ee ae a oe 7 

9p. m. and before 10 p. m-........ 1 1 © leone | re taba nied SE EG SE See: s 

1) p, m. and before 11 p.m....... 1 Um ° ie Re oe ee Rese Coe Ses Bee 4 

il p. m.and before 12 p.m....... = 22} 16 }-..... = a a rere rr = Sr 38 

12 p. m. and before la. m-........ 3 {oe ps te Lester ee a enevieutedious ws 18 

la. m. and before 2a. m-......... 2 1 SS eee Bia es ee ee eae Roe RENES 4 

2a, m. and before 3a. m.........}.....}..... | a | See — ae ae ee ee eee eee 3 

ier concics oases. 149 | 873 | 843 | 254 | 7 | 11 | 23} 42] 11/].....].....]...../2,283 
j | 
[1055] 
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TIME OF OCCURRENCE AND DURATION OF WAITING PERIODS IN THE DAY’S Worx 
OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES DURING A PERIOD OF SEVEN DAYS—Concluded. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. (subway-elevated lines). 































































































Number of workdays with a w aiting period (time off te be- 
tween parts of day’s work) of— 
Time of occurrence of waiting pe- 1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 \ 8 9 10 
we : oe 11 
ro na — between parts | ty.| and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and 
of day’s work). der | un- | un- | un-| un-/ un- | un-| un-/ un-| un-|} un- | un- 
1 | der | der | der | de - der | der | der | der | der | der 
br.| 2/3] 41| 5 7/8] 9 | 10] 11] 12 
hrs. | hrs. | hrs. | hrs. ine. / hrs. hrs. | hrs. hrs.} hrs.| hrs 
| 
6a. m. and before 7a.m......... 4  CEAFR RPSL RES ee | AASRS Poe eet aie So - 
7a. m, and before 8a.m......... b fecencloesesfeceeclosessloonss ee ee eee oe oe 1 
8a. m, and before9a.m......... i eae 2 1 7 2; 16) 56) 16] 3 2 ] 7 
9a. m, and before 10a.m........ 8 3] 31 9 1} 23 195 | 148 | hae Res." 9 
10 a, m. and before ila.m....... Sy 88 Pan heed 15 | 100} 62 og ghee , a 6 
lla. m. and before12m......... B dsdaukhes6ae FR fk 4 eee eee ee eee ee ee 
ES MA, GG GOMES 2 DP. TR. 220606 sce Jovecsdekers 1 4 WP Es hast eal rade diese cdlscs eafensscf..-.. 7 
1 p. m. and before 2, p.m.........|..--. OE SR 0 A a ee See eee ee { 
2D. WMG HOTS Tp. WM. ........cufecescleeccelecss- a © See eee See = i F 
3 p. m. and before 4p.m-......... 4 5 3 |..... B f---22f-o0e. i | cece bessssiecce. 
4p. m.and before 5 p.m......... 5 1 1 : | re EAS SERA oe Eat ay Se. ae ' 
5 p. m. and before 6 p.m.........]-.... 1 B j..... = See See ee ee Ss oe ae 2 
6 p. m.and before 7 p.m.........|..... PS PERN Sop TS Sah A A TR CRORE IR 
7p. m.and before 8p.m......... 1 B fevves = cad ES NES SOS Sian TS aR ) 
8 p.m, and before 9p.m......... | eg re Sines pre NS ons A TO WOE I 
3 p.m. Sue POMS Ta. MM... fs. fosess i ae ode’ eae | gee SR awl Seg BR 2 
3a. m. and before4a.m.........|..... Se ae | ae ee A ee Ee ae ee ee 
oS ey ey a Se ee eee eee eee Bee SEE Ss ee 1 
RR ONT AS SoA OE» 27 | 35 | “aif af a | aso | ara | 218 | Be | “| 1 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. (surface lines) 
7a. m, and before 8a.m......... 3 9 eh ee | Se ae | ye ie 2 Gi { 
8a, m, and before 9a. m......... 3 1 2; 4 | eee Ye BESS ee ee ee ee 5 
9a. m. and before 10a. m........|..... 4] 26; 16 8 SR SE Bees Pg ee ee 
10a. m, and before lla, m....... 5 3] 28 8 ae ee eee et Joovcclsccce Sa 
11a. m.and before 12m.......... 1) 6} 21; 3] 6] 1] 1)... ee Oe BOtR aed, | 39 
12 m.and before 1 p. m..........- 5 9} 14| 23 4 ae, ER See Ee are eas 7 
1 p. m. and before 2p. m......... 1 Te le Jb Oe ee oes ee OS oe Bec | 
2p. m.and before 3p. m......... Si he ae) OB k....b.... Tk ae MRR Eee ‘Tee oe g 
3 p. m.and before 4p. m......... SB ¢@& (ef Ree ae SES GA BY ee ae Roti. ae 4 
4p. m, and before 5p. m........- 15 bee ee Se + OK ME SERS TSS SS ae rd 
5 p. m. and before 6 p.m......... 8| 13] 14 y ee Beet TBR eins ao RE. pte ed o4 
6 p. m.and before 7 p.m......... 1) i 4) (b....4.... a WED GETS, OI a See | 
7 p. m,and before 8p, m......... 8 9 | Eth ee ae |----. Loonie 2 ee ee . 
8 p. m,and before 9 p. m......... RR > Beet Shee Ge Sind pe Raa Ss Rt: Te Bae | 6 
9 p. m. and before 10 p. m........ 2 Oe epee Riedy’ eee daa Bee Late, ee ee 
10 p. m.and before 11 p.m....... aR ¢ Bee Ae 4 See er eee Wee Ee Se, TES Se 
11 p. m. and before 12 p. m.......|..... a oe fe eee |-- +=] pee ays ee Eee) Ree eee 2 
12 p. m. and before la. m........ 3 2 1 | Sere aes ames bade ae. TFe ey Se 7 
la. m. and before 2a. m......... ae ee ae areas Reiss Tees Ma) - BS SS Ge P 
3a. m. and before 4a. m.........].....|.....]-.... eee |....- XS ak Pen Ue See Bee | | a 
i ntesivk vhancdnaleseneba 83 | 146 | 239 | 107 | 21 | 1 | | es GE eR Pee | 9 
| } 


Neither ‘‘completed within”’ 


time nor waiting periods 


show thi 


arrangement of hours with reference to night work. This can he 


brought out only by considering the hours of beginning and ending 


work. The following table classifies the working days of all woman 
employees during a period of seven days by hours of beginning and 


ending work. 
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NUMBER OF WORKDAYS OF WOMAN EMPLOYEES WHICH BEGAN Awyp 
New York Railways Co. (surface lines. i: 










































































Number with ending time— A. M. 
< ms rp -—— — By 
: 12 | | | | | | | 
Beginning time. and | land | 2and 3and/4and 5and/6and/7and | 8and} 9and 10and | 1} # 
be- |before|before before before before) before|before before| before | before | |), z 
ine 2. 3 | 4. | 5. | 6. 7. & | 9% 10. | 11. F 
2and before 3a.m......!..... (A Cae "oped PERS eRe at 1 ES (fA a. y 
4and before 5a.m...... Bera Se oer set ‘cee eee eS are Snead ee ., 
5and before 6a.m...... Set Sta a RS ee See Eee 12 1 3 | Sea 
6and before 7a.m...... Risa lenidsil i, baat PS | $ie4e rene ee en eee | 12 11 | 6 
7and before 8a.m...... 2; 1 OF ETON SRG PORES SAGES: Tes Eee 1 1 
8and before 9a.m...... ES Bare WESA Ha Seer + poate S adigies Rasy. a ae Pe: 
9and before 10a.m..... Bee We Fie pa! Buse ‘ie: Ge Mee eee eee HOleES 2 
10and beforella.m....| 9 Sf ape ee eee | eae Ee SER FPS ee 
11 and before 12m....... 59 24 5 2) OES, GRR Vee As. (aS Ce Se 
12m. and beforel p.m..| 147 | 173] 43} 3 | aaet SERS eS Bere Piers beiekeedass 
land before 2 p.m...... 51 | 128 _ ee Re EE ee ee and t daeee ee 
2and before 3 p.m...... 8} 19 Re ee eae Ee = eee: SOE Oe 
3and before 4 p.m...... 4 See yg eeL hate ae eae P cicgive Ee: Sa 
4and before 5p.m...... 4 ¢ e f Rae Rist aied os Ratet Bemis NOOR COS Seaee 
5and before 6 p.m...... 2 7 ee eeewe ean aws 5 3 | 2 eet ee ae 
6and before 7 p.m...... 2 2 1 er ee 8 Sh ) == ee Oe 
7and before 8 p. m dna al 1 | eee! Ba Re 5} 123] 5] 6 
8 and before 9 p.m......|-.... he! em. asec: ees Woe i} 1 | 6 6 
9and before 10 p. = Saas 1 | Shake SMES eal ORAS IA: Se A. Se Rabe 
12 and before 1 a.m.....|.....!...... Oe Be Eee Bey ee Pee Bee ome 8 he 
ETE 290 | 370} 93| 7]...... | 20] 25] a2] a7] 9 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. (surface line 3.) 
2and before 3a.m............].....- er? ba ee ee Dees eee NG. Tae 
Es Mis Sha cA omens cundisecsus ie Wen tha de ieleceu a Aer SPC & ae Ss She Te ao : 
ESOS OE ee Se ee eee See ee en See Sener : 
gS a See ee ee _) | eee a Oe Rte ee 13 | 3 | ( 
EE EE SS | ee Se Es ee Y Ss 2 | 1 | 1 
Sand before 9a.m... Ai TPS oe Uies) RCS BEY Te ee! Eee teow Ee 
9 and before 10 a. m. SRE STR SY RO St A RE RS epee eee Bee og 
10 and before lla.m.........|....-.\--..-. Roc . SE Rt Tee AG RS RR RSEE ; 
11 and before 12m....... 10 | ar ks Seite J aa Ba MR Bae, GRRE 
12m. and before 1 p.m...) 27 Diets cdienih eels tunel decnndtiekelclseesselsens s< a ae 
land before 2p.m......) 15 14 | | eee ERR Pee: See me oy eee Mmm e ea eee 
2and before3p.m......| 14 Ee 9 RRs Se OEE OPN eo eo Se SS Se : 
3 and before 4 p. m 3 10 20 DP Wietiine tias ane deneus abated os lace wae Bee ae 
4and before 5 p.m 3 16 6 | SEE eae es he ee SS 
5and before 6 p.m...... ...../...... a chess ek ee ae Dn ene ee 
lo  \¢ 3 Se Ee 2 eeaee eee lo wiadcd Pe arcs ee oe eee ay eee 
7 and before 8 p. m 3 See | 1 | SRA AAD | 1 | Ree rer Cees ageing 
8 and before 9 p.m. eee Onn Senne Senne Chen Senne Serre Sees WP itieons i on 
9 and before 10 p. m. Sot 2 gS 2a) CES ae ES SS: Te. Pree 
10 and before 11 p.m.........|..........--. EA! CR We Bi cekes 2 | ae 
ey Rn clo ce lencanclewsc ns re ie pe WRI | a A Soe eee q 
BREE s cceccscces +. 73] 58] 46 | a 2); 5 3 8 | 8 | 2 . 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. (subway-elevated lines.) i 
land before 2a.m...... a 38 SF anak ae ae iia was _ ass J) Sa 
IN 5 Sse <Eidses lnc dhecls ccc sctetete ES BS, SER PSS aay SESS Ee 
3 and before 4a. m......!.....}...... Fak ch Uileis Saar OS Se Te niente oc woe a TS 
4and before 5a.m...... oe BE fin od debwpalee oe RS a 2 3 | 2 ae 
5and before 6a.m...... ee ae, - ee ae ee Ree | 1 | 4 2 5 j 
6 and before 7a.m...... 3 2 Sate laa PLS Gea Eee: Oo | 13 | 16 23 1 
7and before 8a.m...... 2 RR | PRR OA SES ES ee Se 19 17 | 4 ; 
i MR dy DEL. . alc cocnidees on SEY EAS RES) ee Se Sa ae 
PO UE 0 oc lech blownseslsenccclaewacs RP Ti TAPE ES’ Se! eae = ee » a 
10and before lla.m....)| 13/ 3. ...... ET PRPS RS POCO rae Dida Sot. ./ iene ABBR , 
she Gee TOO. ...<..|.....)......|...00- ar Gece ee RE 4a Ga Sie Rie coed «Ba i 
12 m. and before 1 ne WR Aaaddelccdce RTE Se: Fee, peer eee eer ee ee eens | OSS a 4 
land before2p.m......| 2 1 | SES CO a See ee eS hewn evel el ; 
2 and before 3 p. m......| 23] ie) (ME cestnlpindatdleoene<|aecescleseres | okie ae re & Comet ee 
3and before 4p.m......) 45 _ oan 7 4 SE RE SRG Snaean I ae dated Oe a ae 
4and before 5p.m......| 26 1 Ae SE” | PCa -qanee Peeeee ‘BeRee er: Sere | Gat EF 
5 and before 6 p.m. boat 5 9 | 1 _& "pete SES, ILE eee ee: CE Bas op 
6 and before 7 p.m...... iets Begs 5 BEd ae TER, a De Pade | CaS ee 
og SS Oa Seen Sepee ORE TPR EE. EET Se ae 
eee }190| 62] 25) 6] aj......) 2] 7 | 4} 4] 0) 8 - 





! Including 1 workday which ended the morning of the followi ing aay. 
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2 Workday ended the morning of the following day. 
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ENDED AT EACH CLASSIFIED TIME DURING A PERIOD OF SEVEN DAYS. 
New York Railways Co. (surface lines.) 
| , Number with ending time—P. M. 
4g | 
e |y9and' land | 2and | 3and fand | Sand | 6and | 7and | 8and_ Qand I0and!liand 
| before | befere | before before | before | before | before | before | before; before before} before | Total. 
4 | 4. 2. 3. 4. - . = | = 10. 11. 2 
| 
mm | hee Se. ee ae Tee. ESE Epes Sea? E> Te ees Her | 3 
eS ee eee 2 eee See ene | Op PP RR, See ee sage Aaa 4 
een Ere 3 1 | 1 5 | 33 36 98 | See ee ee 1 | 189 
; 2 2 | 6 12 27 214 217 | 89 | Sek Be 609 
> 1 bee 1 | 2 1 | 3 30 88 | 40 ae l 186 
NS ERE TA 1 1 s 18 | SS 3: 
eres, pees ae Ee. Seer 1 Sa oo; Se 2 | 15 
2 ha Di ciibidtidnontenis 3 3 6 2 | I 5| 16 51 
era 2 2 | 1 3 3 | 2 | 2 8 | 24 137 
ie, Sey RS. 3 | 8 1 | 4 5 8 | 7 i) 6 33 150 
‘ Gil 2 2 | 6 2 5 | 5 | 5 2} WM 263 
-| 1 D eatend : { 1 1 3 1 | 3 | 14 
Rey? aa en Te TO i 5 1 3 1 1 | 1 | 24 
Me cw ca Eaneneschacsinent 1 3 |) =e ) atari 19 
EO OO a re Peper te loietureawal Eh. ekcads cams wana I | 18 
Se GO 4, i I SRR ely AUR oh 1 I 3 | 26 
é ‘ pl enges edbisatéereeren seep: tite 1 I 38 
Bee SPR es 6 Ee ee eee Aer ee Se een Ae eee ae l 15 
eee RR ee eee. Me eee Beers Sl ee eee eee : 2 
Be SE SSeS ee aera oe ‘ gated da Co See 
5 { s 22 25 79 305 447 172 14 26 101 2,127 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. (surface lines) 
eae, eee ee EE I SES Oe | Se Ce es ae Se 1 
pes eee l 2 1 | l 2 SRE RE ee PR, Sree 6 
- ta oeee y Pree 1 | 4 | 10 23 | “] Whip Seder See Pete 45 
Ys AS, ere Se 3 3 37 47 28 6 l 142 
me Leal Teer Cee 1) l 17 | 29 65 DL Asadathecthies 131 
cone _ it nee DES: eee 1 | 5 1] 2 ae Span 24 
ae a FE SE es Saeenne eee 6 8 7S Venom 15 
m 86lssskemed yl. ae AE, Se, Vaan E Esndamuaa 3 5 f 2 18 
| eee a ee hes, Se adoa Ye Se 3 3 8 14 48 
 scecen oo, mead I _f SSS! ae 2 | 4 Bihieskens 3 10 56 
eee ree ee Sr, ee ae Cera 1 | > _—_— 44 
Re Re or RE ee ty SR Re, 2 | 3 l Es ee 40) 
BR Ree: eS REE RE © benenenan 1 2 Re Remedios 3Y 
Pee ORES SR EE, SS Eee i ee ] 1 2 2 2 39 
6 _ | nobesce nD MEER debpinies -sudeeldd atwbeding sy coaunsloccedese l = ] 3 
coneceen i i db eb ok gkilpehethetnes sled oenwesiscceeses Ap OR Bee ] 4 
eee errr Se a nn A a 4 
eee - eS RD ie SO SE ee BE ees Se HN 1 
s — 7 CS Se ere meee — - - - — —— 
: | 5 | 2 | 7 | 9 17 86 97 | 123 42 21 54 670 
F Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. (subway-clevated lines 
ae ae ee Hsin RON Se CR HS FG es 1 
BRS esas om cere I ER APS RS IRE EEE aapeeyr pee l 
eee oe a Se ee Se Se eres Pees Se See 4 
Se ee 1 | 3 | } eae eee l 3 Ee 22 
a 2 | Teer 29 14 | 5 8 39 12 | E ReeS a Dee 126 
= RE EB a 42 | 14 | 20 70 264 113 | 25 5 I 610 
§ WF 2 | 14 | 16 | g | 27 115 gl} 24 > oe 338 
, Pee FS SE eee ee ae aE 2 {ea } Ss es 6 
BE |-secnenchensesesslecubescs 4 | | PF Okga ae Lee | er SE 7 
i ee oe 1 | ae 1 | 1 6 | y Geum 2 30 
— ee) ee eee ee a ae ee § BRS face ST ee I 
Se ee eae y seam 1 | 3 1 rt ESS ERNE 2 Ee 10 
: ee oe ee es oeae cel I 5 | Reha Gee eae 13 
ee | ee a a ee l 6 12 } i 1 5 65 
BL |-2-+-+2eleaneeneslecaenceslescescchessseces 8 | 9; 1 4 vay ® 4) 178 
j joosecesa eed ee eee laeeesves 6 13 6 | 2 | 2 2 80 
eee RPT AR SeediiSeusantelsabesctslocece ses! 1 4 2 | 3 ee 2 26 
ee a! a / ae eee a EEE Sa Ae en 2 4 
tteeeeee OE EN “TORT ION RROTTe REN SeeeeRe 2 SMD weg? Sa 4 
| 9 2 | 3; off 49] 42) 129 462} 265| 69 15| 54] 1,526 
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Thus, of 2,127 days worked by woman conductors on the cars of 
the New York Railways Co., 993, or 46.6 per cent, began between 
midnight and 8 a. m.; 968, or 45.5 per cent, ended between 6 p. m., 
and 10 p. m.; 887, or 41.7 per cent, ended between the hours of 
10 p. m. and 4 a. m. Of 670 days worked by woman conductors 
on the surface lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Cc., 326, or 48.7 
per cent, began between midnight and 8 a, m.; 348, or 51.9 per cent, 
ended between the hours of 6 p.m. and 10 p. m.; 242, or 36.1 per cent, 
ended between the hours of 10 p. m. and 4 a.m. Of 1,526 days 
worked by woman guards and conductors on the subway lines of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 1,102, or 72.2 per cent, began between 
midnight and 8 a. m.; 925, or 60.6 per cent, ended between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 10 p. m.; 282, or 18.5 per cent, ended between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 4 a, m. 

Of even greater significance, however, in view of the fact that 
all woman conductors and guards begin work as extras and do not 
have regular runs for a considerable period of time, is the irregularity 
in the time of beginning and ending work as between successive days. 
Even on regular runs, the Saturday and Sunday schedules differ from 
the Monday to Friday schedules in beginning and ending time. The 
following table shows the variation in the time of beginning and ending 
work for both regular and extra woman street railway employees 
during a period of seven days: 


VARIATION OF THE BEGINNING TIME AND THE ENDING TIME OF WORKDAYS OF 
WOMAN STREET CAR EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK CITY. 








Number whose beginning time and ending time 
of workdays during one week varied the 
classified number of hours. 























.,| Brooklyn Rapid 
Brooklyn Rapid . , 
Lengt Transit sub- New York 
h of variation. a —— Railways Co. 
. nes. 

Begin- | Ending| esit- | Ending) Bee ending 

time time. dteae time. time time. 
Ne os bs adie Gwiebcoctsaegene 27 17 152 61 164 RS 
land under 2 hours...................0.02eeeeeeeceeee 15 16 49 52 66 75 

2and under 3 hours.............-..--------e-- eee eeeee 7 6 17 35 42 

3and under 4 hours................-.0-.2----ee-e--eee 10 13 12 23 24 2 

4and under 5 hours.............2.-cceccecceececececee 5 5 6 26 18 ] 
Sand under 6 hours............-..0e cece enneeceeeccces 13 15 3 18 25 15 
6and under 7 hours...............0..-- cee eeeeeeec eee 8 11 7 18 31 31 
DI WIE ooo oc ccdccncccodeccucaccndcccssnnes 6 10 7 5 17 19 
Sand under 9 hours.................-..-----eseeeeneee 12 4 16 8 4 11 

9 and under 10 hours................-.---.----+-0--e-- 13 12 21 12 2 l 

10 and under 11 hours...............-...--.-2-eeeeeees 5 6 10 22 5 2 

ll and under 12 hours..................----eeeeeeeeees 2 4 4 9 1 

12and under 13 hours.................----.-eseeeeeeee 2 3 7 11 2 
IB and under 14 hours.................-.-ceeeeeeeeeee 5 4 2 7 1 
14 hours and Over. ...... 2... 2... eee eee eee eee e ween nee 1 5 1 7 1 
abi bdnbs den ctiiebuvewwsans -snemeiennee’ 131 131 314 314 403 403 
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It will be observed that of 131 woman conductors employed 
on the surface lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. during all or 
a portion of one week, the variation in beginning time was less than 
one hour for 27 conductors; one hour and under two hours for 15 con- 
ductors; two hours and under three hours for 7 conductors. For 82 
conductors the variation in time of beginning work was three hours 
and over. 

The irregularity in time of ending work was quite as marked. 
Only 17 of the 131 woman conductors quit work within less than one 
hour of the same time each day. For 92 conductors the variation in 
time of ending work was three hours and over. 

Those who advocate the employment of women as street-car con- 
ductors have given scanty consideration to irregularity of hours, to 
“within” time and to night work, or else they regard these as more 
than compensated by the comparative lightness of the work. It is 
necessary, however, to take into account the nervous strain resulting 
merely from riding for hours at a time on a car that is constantly 
starting and stopping and that of handling crowds at rush hours. 
On many cars the conductor is obliged to be on his feet constantly 
and the principie has been clearly established that a woman can not 
work at employment requiring constant standing without seriously 
endangering her health. Moreover, the conductor is exposed to cold, 
damp, and draughts, even on the best type of inclosed-vestibule and 
center-door cars. On the closed-vestibule car there is added the 
strain of opening and closing the door at each stop. On the open 
summer car, in such common use, the conductor is required to pass 
constantly along the running board, clinging to a swaying car with 
one hand and collecting fares with the other. Cars other than “pay 
as you enter’’ require often that the conductor force a way through 
the crowded car to collect fares. The danger of injury, resulting 
seriously, to a woman doing this work is by no means negligible. 
However, woman conductors must operate these cars or the type of 
car must be changed at great expense. 

The point has been made repeatedly by the companies during the 
investigation, that even when women have a choice, they frequently 
select night runs. At this time the cars are, of course, less crowded 
and the work less strenuous except, perhaps, during the after-theater 
rush hours on certain lines. Some of the women have remarked that 
they preferred the night runs because it left them the day free to do 
other things. Others with families have said that the night runs 
enable them to look after the children and prepare the meals during 
the day. The disastrous consequences of employing women on night 
work to enable them to work all day for their families have been so 
thoroughly demonstrated in other industries that it needs no further 
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demonstration in street-car operation. Lack of sufficient rest. must 
very soon so lessen the vitality that the woman is not only unfit for 
street railway service but unable to resume her former place either 
in the home or in industry. There should be added to this a con- 
sideration of the dangers to which a woman is conceivably expose: 
in having to go home unattended, sometimes through practically de- 
serted streets, at hours of the night when police protection is least. 

Quite apart from the question of hours or severity of work is that 
of adequate waiting and toilet rooms at the car barns. The barns 
are the starting places of the cars. Here the movement of cars is 
directed, orders are issued to employees, and the run sheet for each 
day is posted, Here are located the waiting rooms for the employees, 
with such facilities for rest, comfort, and amusement as it is the pol- 
icy of the company to provide. 

The introduction of women necessitates that some provision |e 
made to house them at these barns. The adequacy of these pro- 
visions must be determined in part by well-defined standards of sani- 
tation and comfort, and in part by equally well-defined principles «{ 
decency and privacy. Obviously a separate waiting and rest room 
- must be provided for women employees. It must be considered, too 
that since the strain upon women is greater than upon men in this 
work, opportunity for rest and relaxation must be provided in even 
greater measure than for men. The need of adequate rest-room {i- 
cilities for all women off duty becomes more apparent when it i; 
taken into consideration that employees often live too far from tlic 
car barns to make it practicable for them to go home between oa 
tions of the day’s work. The immediate neighborhood of the c: 
barns is seldom inviting. Even if the waiting period comes at a con- 
venient time or is of sufficient duration to permit woman employ «e- 
to shop or to go to places of amusement, it is necessary for them tv 
change to street dress and again to uniform or work dress. As a 
consequence a great many of the women prefer to spend the “tine 
off” at the car barns. 

It has been stated previously that woman conductors were bei. 
employed on the surface lines in New York City and Brooklyn :- 
rapidly as housing facilities could be provided. In order to dete’- 
- mine just what these facilities were, an inspection was made of «|! 

‘the car barns, both surface and subway, where women are employ«:. 

On February 21, 1918, accommodations had been provided | 
women at eight of the car barns of the New York Railways Co. a!\'! 
at one additional point to supplement the facilities at one of 1 
_ barns. At all of these points one room had been set aside for tiv 
woman employees. For the most part these rooms were quite })!! 
vate, but at one barn the room was separated from the foreman 5 
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office only by a partition extending about half way to the ceiling. 
At another barn the entrance to the manager’s office was through 
the women’s room. All of the rooms had one or more outside win- 
dows and were furnished either with steel or wooden lockers, straight- 
backed chairs, tables, and, with one exception, with wooden benches. 
Hot and cold water was provided in five of the rooms. In three 
rooms only cold water was available, and in one room it was neces- 
sary to use the facilities provided in the foreman’s room. Wash 
basins, soap, and towels were provided at six of the rooms. Toilet 
accommodations for the exclusive use of women were found at all 
places where women were employed. Two of these were small and 
dark, but all were clean and well kept. Lunch rooms were provided 
at three barns, open in each case to both sexes. At two barns tele- 
phones had been installed to notify women of their runs or to call 
them for extra work. At one barn the toilet-room equipment 
included four shower baths. 

In general it may be said that the rooms were adequate in size and 
were kept clean, though some were not particularly inviting, and 
none may be said to satisfy approved standards of comfort and con- 
venience. A matron or janitress was in charge of each room and 
was expected to be in constant attendance. In addition the com- 
pany employs a traveling inspector to whom the women may make 
complaints or suggestions. Women are forbidden to loiter in any 
other place than the rest rooms, except for 10 minutes just preceding 
the leaving of their cars. This ruie is not rigidly enforced at all 
times, however. 

A less favorable situation was found in the accommodations pro- 
vided on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit surface lines, though it should 
be said that arrangements are being made for more adequate facilities. 
At one barn there was no waiting and rest room for the exclusive use 
of women, though a separate toilet was provided. A room was in 
process of being remodeled for the use of women. This room was 
located on the ground floor alongside the car tracks that enter the 
barn. A lunch room was provided at this barn and used by both 
men and women. The entrance to the lunch room was through the 
men’s waiting room. 

At another barn a small room was used temporarily by the women. 
This room was crowded at the time of inspection. The permanent 
room to be provided at this barn is !ocated just off the men’s club 
and billiard room, the latter being the entrance to the women’s room. 
No windows are provided for this room, the only light coming from 
the glass top of a ventilating shaft about 5 by 5 feet. 

At still another barn a women’s waiting and rest room was pro- 
vided in a building formerly used as a store. The room had a glass 
front and, being on the ground floor, was not very private. The 
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toilet was small and in bad condition. It had previously been kept 
locked and the women had the use of a toilet in the office located 
across the street. The room was furnished with a lounge, chairs, 
and tables, and was heated by acoal stove. A matron was in charge. 
No lunch room was provided at this barn, and the restaurants in the 
neighborhood were not very desirable. 

One of the remaining three surface-line barns where women were 
employed had a waiting room located on the ground floor so close 
to the surface and elevated tracks that rest was almost impossible. 
The room was entirely apart from the rooms provided for the men, 
however, and though rather long and narrow—about 9 by 30 feet— 
was well equipped and was in charge of a matron. Apart from the 
noise, the most objectionable feature was the location of the toilet 
which was at the end of the room facing the street, the only means 
of ventilation being a window opening on the street. 

At the other two barns of the surface lines the accommodations 
were more adequate. The toilets were clean and well kept. Hot ani 
cold water, wash basins, towels, and soap were provided. At one of 
the rooms a matron was in charge; at the other the woman car 
cleaners were expected to look after the room. 

On the subway-elevated lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. 
women work from four stations. At one station a car standing on 
the elevated track is used as a crew room for both men and women. 
This was furnished with the same kind and number of seats as the 
cars in operation. The only toilet room for women was the one 
provided for the general public, and at the time of inspection this was 
in need of repair and was locked. No lunch room was provided. 

At another station a car standing on the subway track is used as 
a crew room for both men and women. A separate toilet room, 
located conveniently near, was provided for the exclusive use of womai 
employees. The company does not maintain a lunch room but 
-plenty of good lunch rooms are within reasonable distances from 
the station. 

At one of the two remaining stations both men and women were 
crowded into the dispatcher’s room two flights below the ground leve!. 
The women were expected to use the toilet provided for the general 
public and this was only moderately well kept. Plans have been 
made for a women’s room at this station but it will be some time 
before the room is ready. At the other station the women’s room 
was separated from the dispatcher’s room only by a partition exten:- 
ing about half way to the ceiling. The women’s room served as 
passageway to the men’s room and to the dispatcher’s office. The 
room contained lockers but they were used by the men. No toile‘ 
facilities were aveilable, the pipes being frozen. There was no was! 
basin and ng drinking water. : 
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The accommodations at some of the stations, as indicated in the 
brief description given above, can not be passed over by a mere 
enumeration of present shortcomings or by an outline of plans later 
to be carried out. To omit a condemnation of the failure to provide 
for at least the personal needs of woman employees in advance of 
their employment would be an evasion of responsibility. Whatever 
the demand may be for women in the street railway industry, it can 
not be sufficient to justify their employment under the conditions set 
forth, 

The nature of street railway employment makes it very difficult 
at best to provide adequate toilet facilities. At each car barn the 
question was raised as to how long women were required at any one 
time to be away from toilet facilities provided by the company. At 
the barns of the New York Railways Co. it was stated that this time 
never exceeded 30 minutes. The same statement was made at the 
surface-line barns of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. It was further 
stated at the barns of both companies that if the car crew found it 
necessary to stop longer than the car schedule would allow, the crew of 
the ear just behind would take charge of the car vacated and that this 
would in no way be held against the time or quality of work of the 
employee. In practice, however, this is not so simple as it appears 
and several conductors complained that it was not always convenient 
to take care of personal needs. Obviously at those barns where toilet 
facilities have not been provided, or where they are not kept in usable 
condition, women must be subjected to much embarrassment and 
discomfort. Women at one barn complained that they had to depend 
upon private homes in the vicinity and that these had finally been 
closed to them. One extreme case was cited of a woman conductor 
who was forced to proceed to the end of the line and then use the 
men’s'toilet in a saloon. Even under the most favorable conditions, 
it is doubtful whether the nature of the industry makes it possible 
properly to safeguard women employees in this respect. 

Reference has previously been made to lunch-room facilities either 
at the car barns or in their vicinity and what has been said of the diffi- 
culties in the way of attending properly at all times to personal needs 
applies as well to the securing of proper food at regular intervals. 
Every one has observed the familiar sight of motormen or conductors 
hastily gulping down cold sandwiches while operating the car. Some- 
times the cold clamminess of the lunch is relieved by a cup of hot 
coffee. Lunch rooms in the vicinity of the car barns are often so 
dirty and the food so bad as to be a real menace to health. No per- 
som, male or female, whether or not an employee of the company, 
should be obliged to patronize these places. Because of the condi- 
tions pointed out it is imperative that clean, wholesome lunch rooms 
be provided by the street railway companies as a means of maintain- 
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ing the health and efficiency of their employees, especially their 
woman employees. At best many crew employees must eat hastily 
and at irregular hours, oftentimes while running their cars: 

The question of the dress or uniform of woman street railway em- 
ployees has not been mentioned previously because it is after all 
of but trifling significance in comparison with other problems. I{ 
anything ai all were to be said, it would bein favor of the regulation 
of apparel of women in this and in other industries. It might be 
stated in passing, however, that the woman conductors employed by 
the New York Railways Co. wear a regulation uniform consisting of 
an all-wool shirt, and a coat, trousers, puttees and cap of khaki. 
The company furnishes these at a cost of $5.75 to the employee. 
The women provide their own heavy coats and other apparel. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. require their woman conductors to wear a 
dark skirt furnished by the employee, and a cap and heavy coat, 
both dark blue in color, supplied by the company at a total cost to 
the employee of $16.10. 

Both the New York Railways Co. and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co. submit, evidence showing that an unusually large number of ma'e 
employees have left their,service. The latter company, at least, lias 
lowered its standard of physical requirements for male applicani.. 
Both insist that they have been unable to secure a sufficient number 
of suitable men to operate their cars. A considerable number of 
employees have been taken by the selective draft, others have le(i 
for voluntary service, still others haye undoubtedly left because «/ 
higher wages in other industries. It is with reference to those who 
leave for higher wages in other industries that the wage scale o/ 
street railway employees is significant. Much has been made of tlic 
fact that woman employees do the same work as men, under tlie 
same conditions and at the same wages. It is denied that women 
are employed to fill the easy jobs or to lower the wage scale of men. 
However, the wage rates in most industries have advanced very 
greatly, while the rates of street railway employees in New York Cii\ 
and Brooklyn—and probably elsewhere—have advanced much |:-s 
rapidly. First-year conductors are now paid 27 cents per hour on t)i 
New York Railways Co.’s lines and on the surface lines of the Brook|y1 
Rapid Transit Co. First-year subway conductors employed by tlic 
latter company are paid 26 cents per hour; first-year guards, 2! 
cents. In 1914 the rate of first-year surface-car conductors was 2! 
cents; of first-year subway conductors, 23 cents; of first-year subw:\\ 
guards, 20 cents. _There is thus an advance in four years to fi's'- 
year surface-car conductors of 124 per cent; to first-year subw:) 
conductors of 13 per cent; to first-year guards of 20 per cent. ‘liv 
rates for the years 1914 and 1918 and the percentage of increase a'¢ 


shown in the following tables: 
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WAGE SCALE OF CONDUCTORS EMPLOYED BY THE NEW YORK RAILWAYS CO.! 








Rate per hour. Per cent 
of in- 
Period of service. crease in 








I sca cadbta dads de cstel sce cbc blevevcsb eeWctedecesebiied wledeee $0. $0. 27 
Second year. ...... SE ey Pn aE PE 2 . 30 
Third and fourth years d 31 
eet D Adin th dine iule cat amas edtnaslh sot vecnasenegaroan? ‘ - 
Eleventh to fifteenth year +27 .33 
Sixteenth year and after 27 34 














1 Runs of less than 8 hours on duty were paid for as 8 hours; over 8 and under 9 hours, paid for as 9 hours; 
over 9 and under 10 hours, paid for as 10 hours; over 10 hours, credited to the nearest 6 minutes, but paid 
for in even hours, the fraction of an hour being carried to the next 7-day pay-roll period. Guaranty of 
$12.25 per week to men who worked some time every day in 1914; no guaranty in 19138. 


WAGE SCALE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


Conductors—surface lines.' 








Rate per hour. Per cent 
of in- 
Period of service. crease in 
1918 over 
1914, 








12.5 
25. 0 
20.0 
19.2 
. sa 23.1 

ear : a 18.5 
Peer OO TANNED POOR ook in cs ccccctececcc ccc ccdececcescvccsccsscccces “ 3: 22.5 
Tenth year » . 28 3 17.9 
SEU PUEEED OO MPOUOUEEED VOUT boc cc cc di cc cwcs cee cckas ce cbesctescccscccocs “a “4 21.4 
Sixteenth year and after................--.- ay nbctairrennechane 35 














Conductors ahd guards—subway lines.” 





Conductors: 


17.4 
16.3 
16.0 
20.0 


20.0 
- 2 19.0 
Third year a 25 11.4 
i in. oan ee eeien ce ekbadasansgeceseces thaarees - : 5.6 
After fifth year.............. ES dl ashes aint dictbinidtdechdee vt al . 26 13.0 














1 Monday to Friday runs of less than 10 hours on duty were generally paid for as 10 hours. Saturday 

of less than 7 hours were paid for actual time; over 7.and under 8 hours, paid for as 8; 

over 8 and under 9 hours, paid for as 9; over 9 and under 10 hours, paid for as 10; over 10 hours, pad for 

— og Bee whe reported regularly as required were guaranteed $1.50 per day in 1914 and $1.75 

n ‘ 

v's: Aanerenionetely all conductors and guards operating regular runs of less than 6 hours were paid for 

7 or 8 hours; of over 6 and under 7, paid for 8; of over 7 and under 8, paid for 9; of over 8 and under 9, paid 

_ for 9} or 94; of over 9, paid for 93 or 10 hours. Re ing time of 10 minutes for employees starting from 
yards and 30 to 40 minutes allowed off duty on t runs for meal periods were paid for. 


It will be observed that the highest increase is 25.9 per cent. The 
increase in the cost of living for the same period has advanced about 
44.7 per cent in New York City.1. This, coupled with the prevailing 





1 See the resuits of the investigation into “‘ Cost of living in the New York shipbuilding district,’’ MonTHLY 
Review, April, 1918, pp. 151, 152. 
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high rates of wages in other industries, is at least a contributing 
factor in the shortage of male labor for street railway work. Women 
are being paid the same wages as men in the industry. Wages have 
not actually been lowered by the introduction of women into the 
employment but quite probably wages have been prevented from 
rising as much as they otherwise would. The consequences may be 
far reaching depending upon the attitude of the women thus employed 
and the attitude of the company. In a measure, too, the attitude of 
the public and of male employees in the industry toward the intro- 
duction of women will determine the extent of the practice, the con- 
ditions of employment, and its consequences. 

Public sentiment is rarely manifested except when i inconvenience is 
threatened or occasioned. To those who use the street cars the intro- 
duction of women meant the operation of a greater number of cars 
and consequently better transit facilities. Attracted at first by the 
novelty of woman conductors and inclined somewhat sentimentally 
toward the idea of women doing their “‘bit’’ and releasing men for 
service, the general public seems now to have complacently accepto« 
the situation with little thought of the consequences that may resul| 
and with Jess knowledge of the conditions under which woman con- 
ductors work. A woman conductor, though still an object of interest, 
no longer excites any considerable comment. 

In order to ascertain the attitude of women workers in other in- 
dustries toward the employment of women in the street railway 
industry, personal interviews were had with representatives of threc 
women’s leagues having headquarters in New York city. 

The attitude of the Consumers’ League of New York City as ex- 
pressed by its representatives is that women should receive identic:! 
pay for identical work, but they stated that there are industries whic}: 
women ought not to enter and work that they ought not to attempt. 
No objection was made to women. being used in the operation oi 
street cars, but the belief was expressed that there should be pro- 
tective legislation regulating the conditions under which women work. 

The attitude of the Women’s Trade Union League, is clearly 
defined in its bill introduced into the New York State Legislature an 
now known as the “ Lockwood”’ bill. This bill, which has the indorse- 
ment of the New York State Child Labor Committee and of the Con- 
sumers’ League, provides that— 

No female employee over the age of 16 years shall be required, permitted or suffere:! 
to work in or in connection with any * * * steam, elevated, subway or suria 
electric railways * * * more than six days or 48 hours in any one week or mi" 
than 8 hours in any one day uniess for the purpose of making a shorter workday «| 


some one day of the week; or before 7 o’clock in the morning or after 10 o’clock in tl 
evening of any day. 
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An organization known as the Women’s League for Equal Oppor- 
tunity has recently come into being in New York City. This league, 
which was organized in January, 1918, has now 75 members. It 
asserts that women should demand “equal rights, equal oppor- 
tunities, equal responsibilities, equal work, equal pay’; there 
should be no law that would forbid a woman from doing anything a 
man does; a woman should be her own judge as to whether she 
has the strength to do the work or the endurance to work long hours; 
therefore women should have the opportunity to work as street rail- 
way conductors under the same condifions that men work. 

Men employees on the cars at the time women were introduced were 
inclined to treat it as a joke or a new fad of the women. Those who 
took it seriously looked upon it as a move to take away their jobs or 
to keep wages down. The fact that women take their turn with men 
and do not have the easy runs has tended to allay somewhat the fear 
that women would be used to drive the men out or to break down 
standards. The ticket agents of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Elevated Lines, however, voluntarily agreed to work 12 hours per 
day instead of 10 if women were not put on to make up the shortage. 
Organized male labor, it may be said, is not opposed to the introduc- 
tion of women, providing standards are maintained. 

No canvass has been made of woman employees to ascertain why 
they responded in such large numbers when word went out that the 
street railway companies would use women on their cars. With 
some it was undoubtedly economic stress, with others novelty, with 
others the seizing of the opportunity to enter an industry previously 
closed to them; still others have been attracted by the prospect of 
earning more than in other occupations open to women. A few have 
no doubt been actuated by patriotic motives and the appeal to be of 
service. From the large number of applicants, the companies have 
been in a position to choose those most apt and physically able to 
remain in service. The age limits are 21 to 45, and a large percentage 
of applicants is rejected. A careful investigation is made by the 
company of the record of every applicant in order to weed out those 
who, for any cause, would not be desirable and permanent employees. 

Comparative figures are not available to show the relative stability 
of women in this work. From December 4, 1917, to February 15, 
1918, however, the New York Railways Co. took on 532 women, not 
including those who were students on the latter date. During the 
same period 100 women left the service of the company. The 
surface lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. took on 258 woman 
conductors between the dates December 14, 1917, and February 15, 
1918, not including those who were students on the latter date. 
During this period 79 left the service. The subway lines of the 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. took on 348 guards during the period 
October 24, 1917, to February 15, 1918, not including students on 
the latter date, and 51 left the service of the company. Thisindicates 
that in spite of the opportunity afforded the companies for careful 
selection, a rather high percentage of women have either found the 
work disappointing and have left the service or were found to be 
unsatisfactory and were discharged. 

From the facts brought out in this report it must be evident to 
any thinking person that it is practically impossible to make the 
conditions of street railway employment even tolerably endurable to 
woman employees and that the operation of street cars is one of the 
last occupations into which women should be lured or forced. There 
are thousands of clerical and factory positions now filled by men 
which could be filled just as well or better by women. Common 
sense dictates that women be first placed in those positions where 
conditions are most favorable and most readily adaptable for their 
employment. If the exigencies of war make it necessary to put 
women into the less desirable employments such as street railway 
operation, the public should first oblige such industry to prepare 
itself for the employment of women by providing the irreducible 
minimum of decency and comfort before it is permitted to employ 
them. Moreover, any policy of employing women to lower wages 
or to keep wages from rising to meet increases in the cost of living wil! 
have a most detrimental effect on the labor market and will result in 
a lowering of standards of wages and working conditions for bot) 
male and female labor. 
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EFFECT OF RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION ON WAGES, HOURS, AND 
TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


BY FLORENCE E. PARKER. 


By the action of the Government in assuming control of the rail- 
roads of the country, the United States joins Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy, all of which took over the operation of their 
railroads as a war measure. Of these countries, all but Great Britain 
already owned and operated a part of the railroad lines before the 
War. Aside from State operation of railways as a purely war 
measure, the tendency toward Government ownership of this public 
utility has been marked. France has owned and operated the State 
Railway since 1878, and in 1908 purchased the Western Railway. 
The other lines were operated, until the outbreak of war, under 
private management. Before the War Russia was gradually acquir- 
ing the private lines of that country. Italy has owned the majority 
of her railroads since 1884 and has operated them since 1905. 
Switzerland and Japan have also definitely committed themselves to 
Government ownership of railways, the former in 1898 and the latter 
in 1906. 

The following table shows the comparative extent of public and 
private ownership of railways in specified countries, in 1913, the 
latest year for which figures are available: 


MILEAGE OF STATE AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN 1913, BY COUNTRIES, 


{Source: Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, 1913, pp. 520-522. Publication of Preussischen Ministerium der 
éffentlichen «wa Mate 








Per cent of 


Number of miles of railroad. ; 
inileage— 





State Privately State Pri- 


otal. vately 
owned. wnhed., 
owned owned owned. 





39, 576 
28, 689 
23, 422 
31, 788 
8, 625 
10, 951 
5, 474 

326 
2, 022 
3, 020 
9, 532 
1, 852 
2, 342 
1, 920 
8, 999 

634 
2, 337 | 

999 | 
1,199 | 100.( 
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MILEAGE OF STATE AND PRIVATE RAILWAYS IN 1913, BY COUN TRIES— Concluded. 
— - 
{ Per cent of 
Number of miles of railroad. unlice, 
Country. . 
8  ri- 
Bao f pin ng Total. nae vately 
4 *| owned, 
The Americas. 

Mb Mae bcoes otc ods 6a Fein ods > 6c dbus bbs 6b45 466 bbboo bt 1, 771 27, 509 29, 6.0 94.0 
ee BR i cen 5. doisade deine <oswhdetsd ob Silas dtmedpnled «Bae bo 20 4400 255,180 | 255,180 |........ 100.0 
IIE 6 & au uc «dy da coc cde cee cdvcecss odes eapevedt- secs duge 769 769 |........ 100.0 

A, LE GPE a ROT FE SE FR Seva 12, 344 3, 487 15, 831 78.0 22.0 
GE PR MONION 8 co oc boos Cocco nc cdcccccvenccccsicctecsds 359 1, 645 2, 004 17.9 82.1 
Greater Antilles do wallce 6b bb 0 0 he'd os 564 Shas’ oc 6660 co oteee Gee 150 3.2% , 404 4. 4 95. 6 
ee SUS 6h os hake coucs cit case desdadeccdecuedsmceclas seatees 336 }........ 100.0 
RCE Ee PS OE Oe Te ee 110 511 621 17.7 82.3 
WH Sa dco Sete ehbo eee ccoctccccoctccsdddanthes 68 565 633 | ° 10.7 R9.3 
AS, band cn cn ceive <eilhie tas owas + Lettie 40 ide ace tnweestle +s 104 104° |........ 100. 0 
BS MHS 6.0% ooo Co oo Bac bod Cot awcnc choke Shes ete cacclapeccbeeee 27 ul CBee 100.0 

i Ok eee eee ae. tne ase nnene Sib iidde > danced 651 100.0 

SE E Ue uo oh 6 6 het nb sie bed om ab ee Foe ca ce edbadocePresecs 1, 052 666 1, 718 61.2 38.8 
OT I, Pe EE SSS FER St Pe, See aren 1,502 i es 100. 0 
MR ea. COR Ta sae oP CREC Le ctgck bebe gcse tk cscawanet 6, 723 8, 793 15, 516 43.3 56.7 
Ni. 2 £8 oak Ui odinks ink obineae EM dia ie Hens Cdaemaeloonenerhad 232 / Fa 100. 0 
U y S BOSS & 6 oS w.0 6 OS hSCOSS OSS SSO HCERSESSESC OO SHS SESS CIDE OSCOCRONC 1, 638 1, 638 ecseeces 100 0 
Chile. a ee a a ee ee eee ee 1, 980 1,976 3, 956 50.1 49. 9 
MEDS Hoses: teincdebas th cedeiacst dvceet steibegeds 8,488 | 17,1389; 20,627; 16.9 83.1 
Whee Ld eas oadign bats Mabie be ted ne 28,045 | 325,904 | 354,030| 7.91 921 

Asia. 134 C 

Asiatic Russia and Siberia. ..............-..-.--.--e0eee- 6, 799 3, 081 9,880} 68.8 31.2 

Se OHSS eee RO SEES ESE HOO SS SEES OS HS HH EE EE Bees esresesesss|[seBESserce 6, 119 6, 119 coteeses 100. 0 
— i MGMT. os <cstdwaacaacsenscccesccdcenes 4, 867 1, 955 6, 822 71.3 28.7 
pF Se a ee eT eee ee ey ae » 299 5, 329 34, 628 84.6 15. 4 
SL DARAANGREGEN Go oeSge eds decs¥b sage capacteccacaqsepspusensetsed 603 UEP Viveesnet 100.0 
BR can even banddd-nnowssieohd bos guns puncins cswacgessnp -|o< 400 e2200 34 ser 100. 0 
PT TEC CnC seca cdpaceeee coc tebeenatueesecs 912 2,484 3, 396 26.9 73.1 
Pg ET a Sees ee es eee 51 Fe eae 100.0 
M DETER CCUGsi none cutout con dsvaceesss teakdecncieseneonest 857 857 |.......- 100.0 

hit ates Saal'y chitin ahd ehnt oo er aweiden diaaeens 1, 536 236 1,772 86. 7 13.3 
Dive tts UE Gulee ties co cecta chs sede sct@beesece 597 105 702 85. 0 15.0 
I, hi il. inn wiiteaidbis id deo adidinbhin lanes 90d - 2, 296 cS See 100. 0 
(REO REI eS RR RN RIE I RC 44,010} 23,150| 67,160} 65.5| 34. 
Africa, _ 
Egypt (including Sudan). ..................sseeseeeeeeee 2, 908 785 3, 693 78.7 21 
ers and Punts nS SS ee Le PERLEEEEELE EEE eee ee 1, 802 2,161 3, 963 45.5 54 
ame Commo Cobemies ... 2... 2... cc nc cccccccctcnccccccclescoccoces | eee 100. ( 
U; of South Africa: 
a so 0 o.00h ap Ubile de cbb Sas chagecenece 3, 429 545 3,974 | 86.3 13 
TE oe adeaccubeuseecacd Ok 9 See 1,102} 100.0 ]..... 
Central South Africa............... 2.2.2.2. ese ceeee 8, 311 155 3, 466 95.5 4 
TL. da aa boobs peutele a's doc ceccovccbewenue Ab davaeads on au 2, 405 2, 406 |.....00. 100. ( 
Colonies: 
Bs Fuh kn o <b dt okt onde Sbie Riso ch apsepecns 9.006 3. ........- 2,593 | 100.0)}........ 
ns DcUtD site sep dhUh gbsesdeGkhidh=0+osnesnee es 1,313 1,041 2,354 55.8 44 
an £5 Cady Sits « <b dias wwe tanes cesabbedvepeneniceseeescee 1, 998 1,998 |..... -»-| 100.0 
NE Oke 26. rae aes ced Milind. cokegercarnstevaconces< 96 96 |........ 100.0 
ND CRU gio < <b aii plein os deUbN edie sii pensions pitacecssecee 1, 009 1,009 }........ 100.0 
PH MME. 5 SEE a. val Aitbdits a vcs Rbk cbs se cererececn, 16,458 | 11,058| 27,516| 69.8| 40.2 
Australia, lg 
1p RP ee eee Se See Cee 2, 859 29 2,888 | 99.0 1.( 
eat OSE ecw ch a chath oes skbEhs 6060 cbc ode bass 3, 645 25 3, 670 99. 3 ye 
New South Wales. . .... 22.2.2 .6 2. cc ceecdecccceseeveveces 3,928 167 4,095 95.9 4.1 
South A Wee BANS Fe oop ckip WS occce Pa gaeessaptadeccbos 2,079 232 2,311 90. 0 10. ( 
eden RE Sh «scheming ss enohkbhehe. s<parvias ibs 4,521 294) 4,815 | 93.9 6.1 
Te, £ SUE SS anon sei receded h hdbuc + cbceGh vekh 507 194 701 72.3 27.7 
‘Western Australia... ... 2... cece celscccscccneeecccce 2, 852 576 3,428 83. 2 16.8 
BERLE. Las, ) cine 0th sc al edinecs< akddbodewecues 20, 391 1,517 21, 908 93.1 6.9 
Grand total................... RR. Ae saline 224,273 | 461,363 | 685,636| 32.7| 67 




















‘Including Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, N:caragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
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Eleven of the European countries for which figures are given 
owned all or the greater part of their railways in 1913. All of the 
seven States of Australia owned the greater part of their railroad 
lines. In the Americas, on the other hand, the railroads of 16 of the 
19 geographical divisions were predominantly private-owned. 

The transfer of railroad operation from private to public manage- 
ment in the United States brings up the question of what effect this 
transfer will be likely to have upon the wages received by railroad 
employees and the length of their working day, as well as upon the 
freight and passenger rates charged. These points are of present 
interest not only to the employees concerned but also to the traveling 
and shipping public. It was thought that, in this connection, the 
experience of other countries might throw some light on what may 
be expected to happen here. Accordingly, a historical siudy of the 
effect of nationalization of railways in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Japan was undertaken. The results of this study, though not 
satisfactory in all respects on account of the scarcity of available 
data, are given here. 

FRANCE. 


The railroad policy of France dates from 1842, when a national 
railway system was planned. Under the plan the State undertook 
the construction of earthwork, masonry, and stations, and provided 
oné-third of the necessary land. The Departments, corresponding 
to our States, were to pay the other two-thirds of the land cost. 
Private companies were to lay the rails, maintain the permanent way, 
and supply and operate the rolling stock. Nine lines were laid out 
by expert engineers in such a way as to avoid parallel lines." 

In 1883 the railroads were reorganized into six systems, in addition 
to the State system of 1,615 miles acquired m 1878.2 Each of the 
six “great companies,’ as they are called, had a distinct territory in 
which it had a monopoly. The affairs of the companies were subject 
to close scrutiny by the State. By the “conventions” and “ cahiers 
des charges’’ under which the companies operated they were allowed 
to charge up to certain maximum rates (which, as a matter of fact, 
were higher than the companies cared to charge), but no change 
could be made in the rates of any company without the approval 
of the Minister of Public Works.? The minister also regulated the 
maximum hours which railroad employees should be allowed to 
work. The Government guaranteed each company a minimum 
dividend equal to the dividend it had formerly paid; but, on the 





1 New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 1022. 

2 British Board of Trade. Return to House of Commons on railways (foreign countries and British 
possessions), 1907, p. 46. 

* Report to British Board of Trade on railways in Belgium, France, and Italy. (Cd. 5106.) 1910, p. 137. 
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other hand, two-thirds of the amount available for dividends, above 
a certain fixed profit, went to the State.’ 

From the foregoing it is evident that in France the interests of 
railroads and State are closely connected. 

On July 13, 1908, the bill authorizing the purchase of the railway 
lines of the Western Co. was passed. This step was taken because 
the Western had become so in debt to the State, through subventions 
granted to it, that doubt was felt as to its ability ever to repay the 
money owed. Thus, 3,707 miles were added to the “old” State 
System, as it was henceforth called, which had by this time increased 
to 1,844 miles,’ | 

Following is a statement showing the length of each of the “greai 
railways in 1908,’ when the Wes‘ern was taken by the Government, 
and the per cent that the mileage of each is of the total mileage ot 
the ‘‘great’’ lines: 





zt Mileage. Per cent. 

i hes Se ee eas ea ress pbdvae ae hae 1, 844 7.7 
Mees Weusesle. S095. WE. TAN RN. fP0  IG 3, 707 15.4 
itech buinduascaadcen eens FEVCR cn detwU 2,342 9.7 
RS LET. tos od cemanvehins s «vadekeves 3, 101 12.9 
SEE Fe AE OS Sy a RS Pay, CEE 4,816 20.0 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean. ......-...-.....++--+4-+- 5, 906 24.5 
Bieta co ha ES RG See aa ae Sa a Se 2, 380 9.9 
Datalosawsivdes Latins «2x cercwaeis. pees ed st gs 24, 096 100.0 


Wages.—According to a report made to the British Board of 
Trade in 1910, the salaries fixed by the decree of December 16, 189°, 
amended by the decree of July 2, 1901, for engineers (‘engine 
drivers” in the British report), guards, firemen, and brakemen oi 
the State lines, were~as follows: 


ANNUAL SALARIES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS ON FRENCH STATE RAILWAY\- 
FIXED BY DECREE, 1901. 

















. Salaries fixed for each class of— 
Class. 3 
taney engi- Engineers. : eo fire- Brakemen. 
Class No. 1 4,200 ($810.60 or $636.90 we ($434.25 ig 
i FR as ‘ ¥ 100 ($405.5 
Class No. 2............. 8,900 ($752.70 3,000 pet 2,100 (405. 3 7960 (as 
(ieee NO. S.......--...- 3,600 ($694.80 2,700 ($521.10 1,950 ($876. 8) 1,800 (3347 ’ 
NO.4............. $636.90 400 ($463.20 1,800 ($347.40 1,650 ($315.1 
Class No. 5............. 3,000 eae 2,100 ($405.30 1,650 ($318.45 1,500 ($289.5 
Class No. 6............. 708 ($521.10 1,800 ($347.40 1,500 $0.50) 1,350 ($250 
di nnnstantcs $s hums cians tinge spl<cMicnneasadansakaen’ 1,350 ($260.55 1,200 ($231.00) 

















: Fees Fresco ain - ére a ehevaiee ae’ 
t u y a Sociale. Annuaire Statistique, 191 
oka to British Board of ‘Trade on railways in Beigium, France, and Traly. (eal 5100. } 19 


OO Getepandies to “conductors’”’ on United States railways, but with less extensive duties. 
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The following table shows, for the same occupations, the salaries 
fixed by the decree of January 22, 1910, in effect November 1, 1909: 


ANNUAL SALARIES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS ON FRENCH STATE RAILWAYS, 
FIXED BY DECREE, 1909.1 











Salaries fixed for each class of— 





First-grade engi- 
neers. 


Engineers. 


Guards 2 and fire- 


men. 


Brakem»n. 





OU ee ore 
ro 3 ere rere: 
CH ts Basin ceens¥as. 
Class No. 4 
Class No. 5 
Class No. 6........+.... 


Francs. 


$521.10) 
$463.20) 


Francs. 
2.400 ($463.20) 


2,200 ($424.60) | 


oop taeer, 00) 
, "300 $347.40) 
1,650 ($318.45) 


1,500 ($289.50) | 


Francs. 
2,100 (#405.30) 
1,950 ($376.35) 
1,800 (2347.40) 
1,650 ($318.45) 


— ($289.50) 
) ($260.55) 


1, 
1, 
de | 


356 
yg ARS ee 1300 ($347.40) 31,350 ($260.55) ,200 ($231.60) 














1 France. Budget of 1912, vol. 4, pp. 1327-1331. 
26 to “conductors” on United States railways, but with less extensive duties. 
+ Class was later abolished by decree of Dec. 23, 1911, and employees of the class were promoted to clas 
No. 6. (Budget of 1913, vol. 4, pp. 808, 809.) 


Comparison of the two tables above shows an increase in every class 
of first-grade engineers and of engineers. In the case of the latter 
a seventh class was created, with the salary of the former class 6. 
Salaries of guards and firemen were increased in the three higher 
classes but remained unchanged in the four lower classes. No change 
was made in the salaries of any of the classes of brakemen, though, as 
noted in the second table, employees of class 7 were promoted to 
class 6 when, in 1911, class 7 was abolished by order.. The same 
order abolished all classes of employees with salaries of less than 
1,200 franes ($231.60), and thus established 1,200 frances as the min- 
imum salary on the French State railways. 

According to the statement of the director of the State railroads, 
the effect of the new scale of 1909 was that it brought about ‘an 
immediate improvement in the situation of employees whose salary 
did not correspond to that of one of the classes of the new seale.”’ All 
these employees obtained, beginning with November 1, 1909, the 
salary provided for the class immediately above that im which they 
had formerly been.’ 

Each year two tables of advancement are made out, one according 
toseniority and one according to selection on the basis of merit. Pro- 
motions are from one class to the next higher class and occur January 
1 and July 1, according to the directions of the tables, and may be 
made on the ‘basis of seniority or of merit, or a combination of the 
two. Advancements on the ground of seniority take place auto- 
matically at intervals varying with the classification group of the 
employee. Such promotions may be hastened, on the ground of 
merit, by the recommendation or ‘‘ choice’’ of a promotion committee.’ 





' France. Budget of 1913, vol. 4, 2° annexe & POrdre Général No. 525, p. 827 
? Information relative to promotions obtained from Baten of 1912, vol. 4, p. "1336, and Budge 


vol. 4, p. 828. 
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The following table shows the basis upon which advancements are 
made, as established in 1912: 


BASIS ESTABLISHED IN 1912 FOR PROMOTIONS ON THE FRENCH STATE RAILWAYS. 











Interval between pro- 
motions according to— 
Proportionate weight of 
Salary classification. Seniority. | Merit, merit and of seniority. F 
(Maxi- (Mini- 
mum.) mum.) 
Re Sn So OPE ees ee ee Pe eee nee 4 years....| Merit entirely. 
Over 4,500 francs and including 6,000 frances... ......).......-.... 3 years.... Do. 
Over 2,400 francs and including 4,500 franes......... 4 years....| 24 years...| 4 seniority, 3 merit. 
1,650 francs and including 2,400 francs...............}...-. OO... chshitiaite do..... seniority, 4 merit. 
Under 1,650 francs OE SR SOF SEA ee ae 3 years....| 2 years.... Do. 
GRR RL 0 nc cand dee ideites ctdel- Mid, 2 -years....| 1} years... Do. 














The following statement shows the average salary in each of the 
four most important branches of the railway administration and of 
all employees in 1911 computed on the basis of employees actually 
in service December 31, 1911:! 


OE CMNOOUINE 0 5 oh fos 6 6 sp Cadbus db sddu cede rqeesccesesece $584. 73 
Service of operation. ..............05..0 2.0200. c eee 6. fc cides 302. 81 
Service of traction and material......................22220-. 385. 14 
Service of way and construction...................s++-+---4-- 224. 07 
Total employees (all branches of the service)... ...... PA St 312. 32 


All the above figures are for actual salary. In addition, the em- 
ployees of all French railways are given allowances of various kinds— 
residence allowance, pension deposit, yearly bonus for good service, 
family allowance (per child under 16 years up to third child)— 
besides the privilege of reduced freight rates, passes on the company 
lines, and concessions in the matter of physician and medicine.? The 
railroads do not supply the uniforms. 

Hours of labor.—As mentioned before, the length of the working 
day is regulated by decree of the Minister of Public Works. Up to 
the time the Western Railroad was taken over, the hours of “‘engineers, 
firemen, and employees in train service were fixed by decrees bearing 
date of November 4, 1899, amended May 20, 1902, and May 9, 1906. 
An order applying to station employees was issued on November 2:3, 
1899, while the hours of labor of those engaged in the supervision 
and maintenance of way were regulated by an order of October 10, 
1901.” § 

From 1883 to the dates named above the hours of labor of engineers, firemen, con- 


ductors, and brakemen had been fixed at not more than 12 hours daily, including 
the time of their obligatory presence at duty joints before and after actual employ- 





1 France. Budget of 1913, vol. 4, p. 622. 
2 Léon Seilhac: La Gréve des Cheminots, 1910, p. 26. 
* Bul, 68, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1907, p. 124. 
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ment, while the hours of labor of switchmen had been fixed at 12 per day as early 
as 1864. 


The decree of May 9, 1906, stipulated that the hours of actual 
work of engineers and firemen should not exceed 90 in any consecu- 
tive 9 days, and that those of trainmen should not exceed 140 in any 
consecutive 14 days, thus establishing an average working day of 
not over 10 hours.” 

According to a decree issued April 10, 1909, so far as possible 270 
hours should be the maximum number of hours for engineers and 
firemen and 280 hours for trainmen, over a period of 30 consecutive 
days.? This decree reduced the maximum hours per day of engineers 
and firemen from 10 to 9 and of trainmen from 10 hours to 9 hours 
and 20 minutes. 

The decree of April 10, 1909, was canceled and superseded by that 
of May 28, 1914. The principal changes effected by the later decree 
are that the minimum interval of rest separating two periods of 
work is reduced from 17 to 15 hours, and that a period of rest of 30 
hours must be allowed every 10 days instead of every fortnight. 

The following table, the figures of which are taken from bulletins 
of the French labor office, shows the average number of hours actu- 
ally worked on each of the “great” railways of France during the 
years 1907, 1910, and 1912. The figures in this table are not very 
satisfactory, in that the average number of hours as given is not 
a definite number, but a range, of hours. They were, however, the 
only figures for actual hours that could be obtained. 


AVERAGE DAILY HOURS WORKED ON FRENCH RAILROADS, 1907, 1910, AND 1912. 

















Average number of hours worked per day. 

Occupation and railroad. — 
| 

- 1907 3 1910 4 1912 5 
Engineers and firemen: Him. H.m. | H.m. H. | H.m. H.m. 
CR SOOO FOOEMOES 6 6 osc ccc ccccccccsccccecpcccccecs 4 32to10 00} 5 52to 9 52 3 32to 9 53 
oe 35nd ssnncesshanecsapacecce’s 5 Oto 9 St/3 B5t0 9 40)} x Sait 
i ST er i rere tee 5 Bto 9 15|5 40to10 OO; 4 13to 9 57 
NOD acc ccccecveccecesscupesssbevccccss 6 27t010 00|5 O2to 9 56) 5 O5to 9 OO 
Orleans Railroad ...........------.---++---seeeeeees 6 58to10 00/5 Olto 9 55| 5 WBto 9 58 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Railroad...............- 6 22to 9 59|5 42t010 00| 5 57to 9 53 
PPTTTITITITT LTT Le 7 Oto 9 55) 6 3B7to 9 58) 5 Bto 9 57 

Train ts: 
Old State Railroad ..... 2.2.2.2... cccceccccccscccnes 4 28to10 19} 2 21tol0 0 1 54to10 55 
Western Railroad . ...........2.0.eeeeesceceseeeees 5 31tol0 32; 4 2Btol0 33 |} ; ~~ 
N UL dahivinvedcceddbbvadsesioncobocsias 4 35to 9 52|}6 lito 9 34/ 6 2to 9 51 
Sh adn singeWs Sdpthh oly soe sedge capes’ |5 48to 9 2) 5 Wto 9 O8 
ivtloeteb nein ards ehh cdoebepe tena (6 22to 9 41| 6 27tol0 17 
O.6 Specceccccsece 6 56to10 13; 7 2told 16 
Bb Ce bc cc cd ese cscncowocbectascsccsbeces 6 39to 10 | 














1 Bul, 68, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1907, p. 124. 
2France. Bulletin de l’Office du Travail, May, 1909, p. 572. 
* France. Bulletin de Il’ Office du Travail, July, 1910, pp. 731, 733. 
‘Idem. September, 1913, pp. 881, 883. 

SIidem. June, 1914, p. 404, 
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This table shows that while the average hours actually worked |), 
engineers and firemen in 1907 did not exceed the 10-hour maximum 
established by the decree of 1906, on only one railroad, the Norther: 
was this true of traimmen. In 1912 three lines were still offenders 
with respect to the hours of trainmen, the State lines (the old State 
System and the Western Railroad) being among them. Only one 
line, the Eastern, conformed to the decree of April 10, 1909, esta})- 
lishing 9 hours as the working day for engineers and firemen and ‘) 
hours and 20 minutes as that for trainmen. 

It will be noted that both upper and lower limits of length «! 
average actual time worked by engineers on the State lines were 
reduced between 1907 and 1912. On the other hand, while the 
lower limit on the State lines in 1912 was lower than on the other 
lines, the upper limit of hours of engineers and firemen was nv 
noticeably lower than that of the private companies, and in the case 
of trainmen was higher. 

Freight and passenger rates.—The question of French freight and 
passenger rates is involved. Freight rates are very complicate:, 
and the difficulties in determining them have led to the growth of 
distinct business, that of the ‘‘expediteur,” the professional rai 
computer. In France freight is sent by “grande vitesse’ and }y 
“petite vitesse.’ The former, or fast freight, corresponds somc- 
what to our ‘‘ express’’ service, and the latter, or slow freight, to our 
regular freight service. 

In this study no attempt was made to secure rates for the fas 
freight, for the reason that it corresponds more nearly to ou! 
“‘express’’ service and not to “freight’”’ as we understand it. 11 
securing the rates for slow freight, only the receipts per ton-mil: 
could be obtained from the figures available. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the receipts per ton-mile would answer the present purpos, 
since these receipts may be taken as the average of freight rates, «s 


“rates” are understood in this country, and since the object of this 


article is to show the upward or downward trend of the rates rathic: 
than the amount of the rates themselves. 

Somewhat the same difficulty was encountered in ascertaining t|\« 
passenger rates. French railroads carry first, second, and third cl:-- 
coaches, but while the official reports give the number of people w!:: 
traveled in each class, they do not give the miles traveled in ea’! 
class, nor the receipts from each class of travelers. Therefore, on!\ 
the receipts per mile from all classes of passenger travel are given. 

By the ‘“‘cahier des charges,” passengers are allowed free transp.'- 
tation of 30 kilograms (66 pounds) of baggage.’ 





1 Report to British Board of Trade on railways in Belgium, France, and Italy. [Cd.5106.] 1910, p. | 
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The following table shows the average receipts per ton-mile and per 
passenger-mile for the years 1907, 1910, and 1912. For purposes of 
comparison, the corresponding receipts of the five private railroad 
companies are given. 











AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER TON-MILE AND PER PASSENGER-MILE OF FRENCH RAII- 
ROADS, 1907, 1910, AND 1912, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN 1910 AND 
1912 AS COMPARED WITH 1907. 























Average receipts per mile.' 





Railroad. 1907 1910 1912 















} 


Passenger. | Freight. | Passenger. | Freight. | Passenger. | Freight. 



























































: , Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Old State Railroad... ...............- 0. 950 1. 460 Q. 933 1. 446 0. 929 1. 447 
Western Railroad ................... 1. 109 1. 460 1.046 1. 471 1.044 1. 470 
: . oT en ——S=— , = = 
Private railroads: 
TER TLE CO TE 1. 128 1. 026 | 1.095 1. 029 1.073 1.014 
EDD 54660 xéntccdubnacececss 1. 028 1. 126 1. 002 1. 069 . 983 1.037 
Ee eee ee nee oe 1.101 L348 | 1, 068 1. 278 1.059 1. 268 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean . . . ... 1. 242 1.221 1. 204 1. 213 1. 201 1. 195 
BEREA ctepwe sedan - bdkpetsyeasyed 1.100 1.253 1.078 1.276 | 1, 079 1, 204 
All private railroads... ........ 1. as 1.190 1, 107 1. 158 | 1.007 | 1. 130 











Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
as Compared with 1907 in— 










Railroad. 1919 1912 


























Passenger, Freight. | Passenger. | Freight. 
i 








SES Co os Se eC ee eee Rees eee 
ee CLE, SEI db t Adie chive nsansonh bebe stance 


Private railroads: 

















mi 6 I 





4.3 





| Figures computed from data given in Annuaire Statistique of the French Ministére du Travail et de la 
Préveyance Sociale for the years 1909, 1912, and 1914. 


















As the above table shows, passenger receipts on the Western Railroad 
declined 5.7 per cent between 1907 and 1910. Freight receipts, how- 
ever, increased 0.8 per cent in the same time. It is a question whether 
the decrease in passenger receipts was due to State operation of the 
road, inasmuch as during the same period, 1907 to 1910, the private 
companies reduced not only their receipts per passenger-mile 2.9 per 
cent, but also their freight receipts 2.7 percent. Instead of Western 
passenger rates (already lower than the average passenger rate of the 
companies) being reduced and the freight rate (much higher than that 
of the companies) being increased, one would expect to find the 
reverse. The explanation may be that, as noted before, each com- 
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pany, having a monopoly in its district, does not have to compete 
with the others in the matter of rates. 

It will be noticed that instead of the passenger rate being higher 
than the freight rate, as in the United States, the opposite is true. 
This was found to be the case in all of the countries studied. _ 


ITALY.! 


Italy has tried various policies with regard to her railways. Origi- 
nally the lines were owned and operated by private companics, 
but were gradually acquired by the State under whose management 
they continued until 1884. In that year, though ownership stil! 
remained in the Government, operation was leased for 60 years to 
three companies, called the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and the 
Sicilian, respectively. The lease provided that the 60 years shoul: 
be divided into three periods of 20 years each, and that at the end of 
any 20-year period the State or the companies might abrogate tlic 
contract, the railways to revert to the State in that case. 

At the end of the first period the State exercised its right ani 
took over the operation of the railroads by the law of April 22, 1905. 
Actual management was undertaken July 1, 1905.* 

Wages.—In 1903, while the railways were being operated by the 
three companies, the average annual salary (including supplementary 
allowances) of all railway employees was $257.46.4 In 1908, three 
years after the resumption of Government operation, the averace 
wage had risen to $301.38,5 and by 1910 to $315.38. A British 
official report gives the wages, for 1910, of engineers, firemen, ani! 
brakemen, as follows: 


ANNUAL SALARIES OF ENGINEERS, FIREMEN, AND BRAKEMEN ON ITALIAN STAT? 
RAILWAYS, 1910.4 

















—_—XX=_ =—s ___— 
Years to | supplen 
Occupation. attain § | tary allow- 
Minimum. | Maximum maximum. ances pc! 
" ‘ year. 
i A aN OR! Ba BRBSP $289.50} $521.10 18 $171. 60 
PEE < 4:40 Sennenco hb pbennait ths +9 «G4 debb E> opmens oy 173. 70 318. 45 23 156. 60 
SUNS 5wd ocak dances ssGheesnttenhs ob ceptscsae sms ses b, 41 b, 62 23 118. 20 

















« Report to Board of Trade on railways in Belgium, France, and Italy. (Cd. 5106.] 1910, p. 271. 
er day. 


The following table shows the average annual salaries of employee: 
‘of the different branches of the railway service, 1910 and 1913. No 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made of assistance rendered by Mr. André Bernard, of the Legisla'\.: 
Reference Division, Library of Congress, in obtaining information on Italy. 

* Bul. 31, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, November, 1900, p. 1211. 

® Report to Board of Trade on railways in Belgium, France, and Italy. [Cd. 5106.} 1910, p. 228. 

‘Italy. Ministero di Agricoltura. Industria e Commercio. Direzione Generale della Statistica. 1- 
nuario Statistico Italiano, 1905-1907, p. 655. 

6 Idem, 1911, p. 187. 
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te detailed figures relative to salaries could be obtained for the years 
prior to 1910. 
er 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES ON ITALIAN STATE RAILWAYS, BY 
C. BRANCH OF SERVICE, 1910 AND 1913. 
1910.1 1913.2 
l- Total Total 
> <9 , nq annual a ot 
. ranch of service. verage | salary verage | salary 
"9 pn. amount | (includ- Aremep amount | (includ- 
\ t salary of allow- con- | salar of allow- | ing con- 
' ances. /tributions y- ances. (tributions 
ll to pen- to pen- 
sion, etc.) sion, ete.) 
oO 
e General administration.................... $354, 11 $90.73 | $476.97 | $407.06 | $122.99 $572. 87 
l mate Cy Sh ee shametnenalt 234. 36 76. 59 340. 20 272. 56 95. 71 400. 40 
( yy AEP ETS Ce eer ee tert 281. 97 183. 71 506. 34 
a \ 230.94 | 138.66 | 401.17 { 258.25| 117.12] 402.83 
yf Maintenance and construction............. 157. 66 26.27 | 197.08 | 186.69 41. 24 243. 07 
e All employees. ...............2..... 214.26 | 76.37| 315.38 | 252.00 | 96.43 | 376, 81 
| 





















1 Ferrovie dello Stato. Statistica del)’Esercizio, Anno 1910, Part I, pp. 374-377. 
2 Idem, 1913, Part I, Vol. Il, pp. 280-283. 










In 1914, the latest year for which figures are available, the average 
wage for all employees was $378.26.' 

Employees are not provided with their uniforms free of charge, 
but the railway administration contributes to the cost.’ 

Promotions and increases in salary are determined by the Council 
of Administration.’ 

Hours of labor.—Up to 1900 no effort was made by the Italian Gov- 
ernment to fix definite hours for employees of railways. The law 
of March 20, 1865, provided merely that ‘‘the companies must fix a 
time schedule of service for the employees so as to allow them the 
necessary hours of continuous rest.’’* This was so vague as to have 
no real force. 

The decree of November 7, 1902, specified definite hours: 















The average duration of a day’s labor of locomotive engineers and firemen, inclusive 
of the reserve days, days subject to orders, and days of rest, must not exceed 10 hours. 
The hours of labor include the time of actual service, counting from the moment when 
the employee is required to be present on duty until the time when he is permitted to 
leave, together with intervals between the arrival and departure of trains, when such 
intervals are not more than one and one-half hours in length. Time required to go by 
train to the place of duty and to return, and the time during which employees must 
be on their locomotives subject to orders to go to the relief of any train, are also com- 
puted as work time, * * * 

Actual working time, or the time considered as such, should fall within a period of 
not more than 17 hours’ leagth, which must be both preceded and followed by periods 






















‘Italy. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria @ Commercio. Direzione Generale della Statistica. An- 


nuario Statistico Italiano, 1915, p. 222. 
2 Report to Board of Trade on railways in Belgium, France, and Italy. [Cd. 5106.}] 1910, p. 280. 
5 Idem, p. 229. 
‘ Bul. 31, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, November, 1900, p. 1216. 
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of unbroken rest, The maximum work time within such a period is fixed at 13 hours, 
untess the labor is broken by brief periods of rest, when the hours of labor may }). 
increased to14. * * * 

For train employees, including conductors, guards, and brakemen, the hours 0: 
labor include the schedule time of the train, the time spent in preparation for work, 
and in turning it over, and intervals of not more than 1} hours’ length between the 
arrival and departure of trains. To this is added one-fourth of the time which an. 
employee must spend at the stations on reserve and subject to call. The averag: 
duration of daily labor thus computed, including reserve service and short periods « 
rest during working time, is limited to 11 hours. The working time must fall within » 
period of not more than 17 hours’ length, unless the day is broken by one or mor. 
periods of inactivity of not less than 4 hours’ length, when the day may be prolong: | 
to 19 hours. Actual labor, however, must not exceed 15 hours in any work j.- 
riod. sa wee, 

The hours of labor of station employees, including track workmen, are fixed wit! 
regard to the nature of theiremployment. The limit named in the decree is 10 hours 
where the labor is difficult or taxing, and 12 hours under ordinary conditions. Where 
service alternates between night and day shifts, labor of the more difficult kind m:y 
be extended to 12 hours, if in addition to the hour allowed for meals there is given e«: |: 
week a continuous rest of 24 hours at the time of the change from night to day servic«. 
or the reverse. The time of actual labor must iail within a period of 16 or 17 how 
according as the period of unbroken rest allowed is 8 or 7 hours. The latter limit i 
allowed only when the employee resides in the station or at a point not more than 5:\) 
meters (1,640 feet) distant from his post of duty. 

The regular term of daily service for gatekeepers is fixed at 14 hours for males and | 
hours for females. Trackmen who also serve as gatekeepers may be employed for 1: 
more than 13 hours daily, with a rest of not less than 8 hours, besides the time require! 
for going to and from home.' 


As far as can be determined the Italian railways are still working 
under this law. : 

Freight and passenger rates.—In Italy, as in France, the freig)' 
service generally has been divided into fast and slow freight. 

In 1903, while the operation of the railroads was still being carric! 
on by private companies, the average receipts per passenger-m'\ 
were 1.303 cents and per ton-mile 1.175 cents.’ 

Since 1903 no figures for passenger-miles or ton-miles have bev 
published by the Italian railway administration and therefore figur«- 
corresponding to those given above for 1903 could not be obtaine:. 
In 1910, however, a report *® dealing with Italian railways was made |: 
the British Board of Trade giving actual rates for the various classc- 
of freight and passenger service. The following facts are taken froi 
that report. ' 

Passenger rates on the Italian State railways are divided into two 
classes: (1) For journeys up to 150 kilometers (93.2 miles) and ‘?) 

1 Bul. 68, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1907, pp. 128-131. 


2Italy. Direzione Generale delia Statistica. Annuario Staiistico Italiano, 1905-1907, pp. 660, 65. 
3 Report to British Board of Trade on railways in Belgium, France, and Italy. [Cd. 5106.) 1910. 
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‘differential’ rates for longer distances. For the first 150 kilo- 
meters the rate is as follows: 


















| Fare per passenger per mile. 





Kind of train. 4 
First Fecond Third 
Class. class. class. 


















Cents. Oenis. Cents. 
Wee late eas BG Weck so <Ui. SAA dk Alls he eit dade thob Gadeest ] 3. 964 2.774 1. 818 
Ce ake dd obeedidk sadist ob nbediesowsnenne chenon 3. 603 2. 522 1. 623 





















Zt. = es 


—— 














For trains composed entirely of first-class cars the fare is 0.1392 
lira per passenger per kilometer (4.32 cents per mile). 

Beyond 150 kilometers the fares rise gradually. 

No free baggage, except hand baggage, is allowed. 

Goods may be shipped by either fast or slow freight. Fast-freight 
rates vary according to the kind of goods sent. Slow freight is di- 
vided into eight classes, the rates for which are as follows: 





















- : 


{ 
Class 1. | Class 2. hoes 3. | Class 4. | Class 5. | Class 6. Class 7. Class 8. 

















Cents. {| Cents. | Cents. | Cents.| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
PF Rn bcncanesccsccccceye 4. 64 4.00 3. 48 2. 90 2.32 2.03) 1.74 1.45 
Fixed terminal charge per ton._...... 6.380 6. 80 5. 80 5. 80 5. 80 3. 48 3. 48 3.48 


























The following changes in rates were effected by the act of April 
13, 1911, effective June, 1911: 

1. Nine per cent increase in the price of all tickets 40 per cent or 
more under the regular rate. 

2. Graded increase in regular rate, according to length of journey. 

3. Nine per cent increase on all season tickets. 

4, Six per cent increase on all round-trip tickets. 

5. Increase of 0.0515 lira (0.99 cent) for goods of the first five 
classes of slow freight, and of 0.0258 (0.5 cent) on the last three 
classes. 

In 1913 a commission was appointed to inquire into the question 
of rates. Its report was made in 1917, but ‘the recommendations 
have not yet gone into effect. 















SWITZERLAND. 





Up to 1898 the railways of Switzerland were privately owned and 
managed. On February 29, 1898, a referendum was taken and the 
purchase of the chief railways authorized. The dates of purchase 
were as follows: Central Suisse, Nord-Est, and Union Suisse, January 
1, 1901; Jura-Simplon, January 1, 1903; and St. Gothard, May 1, 
1909.4 


1 British Board of Trade. Return to House of Commons on railways (foreign countries and British 
possessions), 1907, p. 72. 
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Wages.—Immediately upon the passage of the railway-purchase 
bill, an investigation of the wages of employees of all the principal 
railway companies in Switzerland was undertaken. The followine 
table taken from the consequent report shows salaries of specific«| 
employees in 1898, at entrance, and after each classified length of 
service: 

AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES ON SWISS RAILWAYS IN 1898, \7 
ENTRANCE AND AFTER EACH SPECIFIED LENGTH OF SERVICE. 
{Source: Les traitements du personnel des chemins de fer suisses, by Sourbeck.] 









































7" Average annual salary in 1898. 
Occupation. After 1 | After 3 | After 6 | After 11} After 16 | After 21) 4»... 
Aten- | to2 to5 | tol0 | toils | to20 | to jo wT” 
trance. | years of | years of | years of! years of | years of | years of | ¥°°" = 
service. | Service. | service. | service. | service. | service. | S°TY!°°. 
Engineers.................... $303. 40 | $352.80 | $364.77 | $388.70 | $434.64 | $473.62 | $534.61 | $555.45 
I i enc nok bicdicn thitaetedialadnanle 314.98 | 332.35 | 349.52 | 379.05 | 391.23 | 509.52 
Firemen. .................... 261.71 | 267.11 | 297.22] 308.22] 342.19 | 347.79} 360.33 | 370.56 
Brakemen...............-.-. 218.86 | 220.02} 234.30] 255.53 | 270.59] 280.43] 274.64) 277.42 
Allemployees.......... 254.37 | 260.74 | 280.11 | 321.35 | 362.26 | 389.67 | 273.90 | 468. 99 





Shortly after the purchase of the railroads was authorized, the 
Swiss parliament took up the question of salaries of railroad employees 
and passed a law, in effect June 29, 1900, dividing the employees into 
nine classes for which the following minimums and maximums were 
established: 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM ANNUAL SALARIES FOR EMPLOYEES ON SWISS Bk AI/- 
ROADS ESTABLISHED BY LAW OF JUNE 29, 1900.! 




















Salaries established in each class. 
Class. 
Minimum, Maximum. 
Francs. . Francs. 

OTE, S. .. sks denne debe dank bah Caden «nese denwrseswsde 10,000 ($1,930.00 15,000 ($2,895.00) 
PING erunksasepebtcchbesvqeosscgsnd beans cles verses 6,000 ($1,158.00 10,000 ($1,930.0 
eae, Booscn atti bde 0594 4446 <a ac gwecedcnwtses ignehoopensy 5,000 fans 6 8,000 ($1,544.00) 
SEE Ts ab pha vowae oc cncecscnndnstbnshissnsdecesebach 4,000 ($772.00) 7,000 ($1,351.00) 
Class No 5 SCORERS TSS SC ese cccecdén eee SESE ood Owedeascdéi eos 3,000 ($579.00 5,000 ($965 OO) 
GS IOC TS 6 oc a tess bees 050k inccanenstehaanes cncaneci@beas 2,400 (463.20 4,800 ($926.40) 
GN Fei cin n-nc4 caves mecusn edt o Up ebeehed eas beepeniek os oe 1,800 ($347.40 3,600 ($694.0) 
GERI Woks v sdccncccce axdeneuapeaees 6ac@iel ibs4siiens ¢< 1,500 ($289.50) 2,700 ($521.10) 
EE A Basis siticttinidn oni athamibineittn cath Umhutbinnn <> enue 1,200 ($231.60) 2,500 ($482.50) 





1H. Haguet: Le rachat des chemins de fer suisses. 1903, pp. 81, 82. 


The law of June 29, 1900, also stipulated that every three yea's 
increases should be giver. of 500 franes ($96.50) for the first an 
second classes, and of 300 francs ($57.90) for the remaining classc- .' 

A law of 1906 provided that each married employee, or unmarri|! 
employee with dependents, earning less than 4,000 francs ($772) 





1 H. Haguet: Le rachat des chemins de fer suisses. 1903, p. 82. 
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year should receive a bonus of 100 francs ($19.30); and all other 
employees earning less than 4,000 francs a bonus of 50 frances ($9.65).! 

The table below shows the average annual salaries received by 
employees in the different branches of the Swiss railway service (all 
railways) in 1898, and in the corresponding branches of service on 
the State railways, 1907, 1910, and 1915: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES ON SWISS RAILWAYS, BY BRANCH 
OF SERVICE, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 



















































































Average annual salary received in each specified 
branch of service. 
Branch of service. ae ae a 
State railways. 
All rail- 
ways, 1898,@ 
1907 6 1910 ¢ 1915 d 
General administration................+.0.sceseseeeeee $476.1; | $501.81 | $550. 86 $618. 33 
Maintenance and inspection of way....................- 126. 79 131. 38 146. 33 146. 72 
Operation and movement of trains. .................... 334. 47 379. O1 420. 84 478. 18 
Traction and MiateFial: .. 2.2.2... cece cee cs cceccccccsces 235. 82 259. 13 289, 50 317. 20 
BD a cbbinhin ob feb edinre ecb sdecescctndus 254. 63 291. 20 | 328. 25 | 366. 10 








a Switzerland. Post- und Eisenbahn departement. Schweizerishe Eisenbahn-Statistik, 1898, pp. 
114-135. 

bIidem, 1907, pp. 162-199, 

eIdem, 1910, pp. 160-197. 

didem, 1915, pp. 148-181, 









This table shows that there was a steady increase in the salaries 
in all departments during the time in which acquisition of the rail- 
ways was taking place, and continuing to 1915, the latest year for 
which reports were available. 

Hours of labor.—The hours of labor on Swiss railways were regu- 
lated, until 1902, by the law of June 27, 1890. This law provided 
that the maximum day for all employees should not exceed 12 hours.? 

This law was superseded by a new enactment of December 19, 1902, 
after the nationalization of the railroads took place. 









This law fixes 11 hours as the limit of the actual working time of officials, employees, 
and laborers of all kinds, which period may be reduced by the Federal Council in 
appropriate cases. The work period is to be divided into two parts, as nearly equal 
as possible, by a rest period of at least one hour. The time of rest is to be allowed 
at home where possible. 

The period of work must fall within 14 consecutive hours for persons employed on 
locomotives and trains, and within 12 consecutive hours for female gatekeepers, 
The duty period is fixed at 16 hours’ length for other classes of employees if they 
lodge in company buildings near their places of work, and at 15 hours in other cases. 
The hours of duty of all males may be extended to 16 when required by special condi- 
tions, provided that the periods of duty do not exceed an average of 14 and 15 hours, 
respectively, in any 3 days.* 





















1A, N. Holcomb: First decade of the Swiss Federal railways. In Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
vol, 26: 341-362. February, 1912. 

? Bul, 20, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1899, p. 110. 

3 Bul, 68, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, January, 1907, pp. 132, 133. 
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It will be seen that the chief feature of the new law was the redyc- 


tion of hours from 12 to 11 per day. 


Passenger and freight rates.—There are several classes of passengey 
travel in Switzerland, but as was the case in France, no division ino 
The figures given below are 


classes is shown in the official reports. 


therefore receipts per ton-mile and per passenger-mile: 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER TON-MILE AND PER PASSENGER-MILE OF SWISS R 
ROADS, 1898, 1910, AND 1913, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN 1910 ) 


1913 AS COMPARED WITH 1898, 












































Average receipts per mile, 
Railroad. 1898 ! 19101 1913 2 
Passenger. Freight. Passenger.| Freight. | Passenger. Frei; 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. | Cen 
Prévate railroads... ......2..c02.00- 1. 502 2. 617 1, 615 6. 214 2. 073 4 
State railroads. ................-...- LsstadGeccees lececcccsce 1. 164 2. 465 1. 144 | 2 
Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
as Compared with 1898 in— 
Railroad. 1910 1913 
Passenger. Freight. | Passenger. Frei 
ED CIB iin. « a chdnnth dpdinneo sdectetinhiistscnaupegun +7.5) +1451 +38. 0 
PINION... SEL RASA b ods. Jostebidiccwhbovseuesicd 8225 3— 5.0 3.238) 3— 

















1 Data from Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1912, pp. 115,116. Bureau de statistique du Déparien 
Fédéral de |’ Intérieur, 

2 Idem, 1915, pp. 106, 107. 

3 Percentage computed on basis of 1898, when all railways were private. 

Assuming that income per ton-mile and per passenger-mile m: 
be taken as equivalent to averages of freight rates and passeng 
rates, respectively, then in Switzerland, ownership by the Confedera- 
tion has accomplished a good deal in the matter of reduction 
rates. From 1898 to 1910 (the year after the last of the importa) 
lines, the St. Gothard, was purchased) passenger receipts declin 
22.5 per cent and by 1913 had declined 23.8 per cent. During thi 
same time passenger rates on the private lines had risen 7.5 and ° 
percent. On the State lines freight receipts per ton-mile also decline 
5 and 6.5 per cent; on the private lines these rates increased 145.1 
per cent between 1898 and 1910, and in 1913 were still 64.4 per cc 
higher than in 1898. 

It is evident that there is a great disproportion between the rat: 
of the private and those of the State lines. 
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JAPAN. 


Japan is unique in its railway development in that the State entered 
the railway field before private capital. The first line, running 
between Tokio and Yokohama, was laid in 1870.' Once a begin- 
ning was made, however, private enterprise outstripped the State, 
and in 1906 the State owned only 1,531 miles of railroad as compared 
with 3,251 miles owned by private companies.” The bill for Federal 
purchase of the 17 principal privately owned lines passed March, 
1906, and provided that the acquisition was to take place between 
1906 and 1915. As a matter of fact the transference to public man- 
agement was practically complete by March, 1908. During the 
financial year 1906-7 * six private railways were purchased, and by 
the end of March, 1908, the Government owned and operated the 
lines of the 17 companies, 90.9 per cent of all the railways of the 
country.” 

Wages.—The wages of certain employees on Government railways, 
as reported to the State Department in 1910, by an American consul, 
were as follows: 


ANNUAL SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES ON JAPANESE STATE RAILWAYS. 











[U. S. Department of State Doc. No. 477, Wages and prices abroad, 1910, pp. 76 and ¥5.] 

Salaries of engineers. Salaries of as- 

‘ Cw & ‘ 7 { sistant engi- 

Grade. neers and clerks 

} Throne Cabinet including sta. 

apponitees. appointees. | tion masters). 

— Ses " eae aR aa 

a le ses Se dS dis cl ane bia } $2, 241.00 $1, 494. 00 $597. 60 

I ac Ni aa aa Do eae in a ag ek ah wang 1, 992. 00 1, 245. 00 148. 20 

ER I CRS RE ELS I Fe 1,743.00 | 1,095. 60 358. 56 

pe eth, A Sty AS A I ey IR i 1,494. 00 | 996. 00 208. 80 

RE RS 2 Ss See | ae ae are ae! Se ae ee | 896. 40 268. 92 

ERA RE A Ee eres eee cel Ps Gee. 796. 80 239. 04 

RR TS RG “VS Rh GR Se oe on hiatal aah a chsglalsiehevies 697. 20 209. 16 

Cre ee. Re er ee ae. ub disso ot wn Alem Reet ede didid emanate | 597.40 179. 28 

Rt Beet Css SE a ws sis debe s cupipediidds cuedienvews's 498.00 149. 40 

SAS eee eh ee ee ae ee eee TS Meerut t } 448. 20 119. 52 

RU ee oe ee eS Sy eee oF 2 eee ee 39%. 40 89. 64 
| ; 








The consul, reporting the above in 1910, stated that a bill was 
passed on March 10, 1910, providing for a generai increase of 25 per 
cent in the wages of railroad employees, to take effect on and after 
April 1, 1910. 

The following table shows the average amount received per month 
by certain employees in 1907-8 and 1910-11: 








‘Japan. Bureau of Commerce and Industry. General view of commerce and industry of the Empire 
ofJapan. 1913, p. 41. 

? The “Japan Gazette’ Japan Year Book, 1914, p. 91. 

* The Japanese fiscal year ends Mar. 31. 

‘Japan, Bureau of Commerce and Industry, General view of commerce and industry of the Empire 
of Japan. 1916, p. 3. 

* The Seventeenth Financial and Economic Journal of Japan, 1917, p. 148. 
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RAILWAYS, 1907-8 AND 1910-11. 













Occupation, 
















Engineers, chokunin3 rank 
E 
Assistant engineers, hannin’ rank 
ASBISTANE CTPIMCCTS. « 65.occcccccsccccce.ces 
Brakemen id 

Assistant firemen 


4 


ineers, sonin‘4 rank 


Average monthly 


salary per em- 
ployee in— 








1907-81 | 1910-11 
$133.46 | $161.47 
53.65 | 67.98 
21.06 | 26.32 
10.73 | 11.60 
5.90| 6.24 

Oy 9 ae See 
7.53 


I eT card coal aio'a sin nee likewise Waals iniieeata Seana 


2 
2 


















2Idem, 1911, p. 129. 


3’ Denotes appointment by the Emperor. 
4 Denotes appointment made with the approval of the Em 
6 Denotes appointment at the discretion of the chief oflicia 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES ON JAPANESE STATP 


1 Report of Imperial Government Railways of Japan for year ended Mar. 31, 1908, appendix Tal 


The figures in the above table are not, of course, comparable wit! 
the figures reported by the consul for 1910. 

In the table following are shown the average monthly salariec- 
the various grades of employees on the Japanese State railways 
1905-6 (the year the railway-purchase bill was passed), in 190; 
(the year in which the purchase of the roads was practically com 
pleted), as well as those for the years 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1915- 


AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES OF EACH GRADE ON JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN SPECIFIED YEARS.! 










Average monthly salaries of employees of « 






















829 | 





9. 34 


“ grade in— 
Grade. a a a 
| 
1905-6 1907-8 1910-11 | 1911-12 | 191 
i | 
a | 7 
EE EOE CTI POO Ee FOE $145.25 | $135.38 | $164.39 | $165.78 | $1 
i ds cua c aden uancewes 64. 72 52.12 66. 76 68. 10 | 
A III SU es ok aca waweme cos 16. 73 15. 90 21. 22 21.58 
Assistant engineers, hannin rank.................... 21. 66 21.05 26. 32 26. 07 
NTN, SE Ns i on wasn cucncvevececatess? 7. 57 | 9. 24 9.77 9. 68 
SEO UON, FON OUND, coi oo icc cc cdcccncdevcccdstss 6. 67 | 6. 89 | 7.31 6. 94 | 
at ar is SAE ELTON GE ES ee 7.75 | 9. 25 
















1 Report of Imperial Government Railways of Japan for year ending Mar. 31, 1916, p. 89. 


fh 


¥ 


The foregoing table shows that upon the inauguration of State 
ownership of the Japanese railways, in 1907-8, the average montlily 
salary of employees of the four higher grades fell, though that of 3! 
employees increased. This was due to the fact that the salary 0 
employees of he koin and yonin classes, who comprised about ‘2 
per cent of the total number of employees, increased. During thie 
period 1907 to 1910 the average salary of all classes of employees 
increased, the increases ranging from 5.7 per cent for employees oi 
the koin class to 33.5 per cent for clerks of hannin rank. Considering 
all classes together the average increase was 11.6 per cent. 
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4l 


evident that the 25 per cent increase spoken of by the consul was 


grades of employees. 


Hours of labor.—Japan has never officially regulated the length of 
the railway employees’ working-day.' 

Freight and passenger rates.—Following are the average receipts 
per passenger-mile (all classes), and per ton-mile: 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER PASSENGER-MILE AND PER TON-MILE, OF JAPANESE 
RAILROADS, 1905-6, 1907-8, AND 1911-12, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 


IN 1907-8 AND 1911-12 AS COMPARED WITH 1905-6.4 











Average receipts per mile. 





Railroad. 1905-6 


1907-8 1911-12 








Passenger. | Freight. 


Passenger. | Freight. | Passenger. | Freight. 
| 





Cents. | 
0. 709 
. 659 | 





Cents. 
0. 689 


Cents. 
0. 826 
1. 230 


Cents. 
0. 866 | 
1. 065 


Cents. 
0. 


7 
of 


Cents. 
0. 999 


41 
- 898 73 

















Railroad. 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) as 
compared with 1905-6 in— 
| 





| 1907-8 1911-12 





| Pessenaer. Freight. | Passenger. | Freight. 








g 
6 | 


&® 
— 


—13.3 


+18.6 


~J 


TS) 
pa. 


- .9 
pbs as ee +17. 0 





a Data from Sixteenth and Seventeenth Financial and Economic Annuals of Japan, 1916 and 1917, 


As the table shows, in 1907-8 


there was an increase over 1905-6 


of 4.5 per cent in the average receipts per passenger-mile on the 


State lines. 


; the State lines fell 13.3 per cent, 
20.9 per cent. 


phinatoniegat 


Were increasing. 


See a 


ae pey bait, 2 


State railroads were decreasing, 


By 1911-12, however, these receipts were 2.8 per cent 
less than in 1905-6. Between 1905-6 and 1907-8 freight rates on 


and between 1905-6 and 1911-12, 


It is interesting to note that while the rates of the 


those of the private companies 


GREAT BRITAIN.’ 

Less than 24 hours after formal declaration of war between Great 
Brita and Germany, August 4, 
over the control of the entire railway system and had placed it in 


1914, the Government had taken 


) _ the hands of the Central Railway Executive Committee. 
. : In reading the following account of changes in wages and rates 
. 7 which followed upon the Government assumption of control, it 








' Information from Japanese Embassy. 


? Great Britain has been included in this study because Government control of the railways was under- 
taken there, as in the United States, as a war measure, and likewise, as here, ownership remains in the 
original companies, the Government simply directing the operation. 
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should be borne in mind that these changes are principally due to 
the War and can not be pointed to as results of Government opoy- 
ation. 

Wages. '—Up to the outbreak of the War no general increase ;; 
the wages of railway employees had taken place since 1911, thou), 
the unions had been striving for one. 

The following table shows the average weekly earnings per ei- 
ployee (exclusive of clerical staff, salaried officers, and casual . 
ployees) on 27 of the principal railways, in the first week in Decem)).: 
of the years 1911 to 1913: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN GREAT BRITAI\ 
1911 TO 1913.4 





Average weekly earnings per employee. 
| | 


' 


England and Wales. Scotland. 





d. a 
44 (36.66) | 23 54 ($5.71) 
0 ( 6.81) 24 4 ( 5.92) 
63 ( 6.95) | 25 14 ( 6.12) 





a Great Britain, Board of Trade. Report on rates of wages and hours of labor in the United Ki 
in 1913. [Cd.7635.] p. 30. 


Since the outbreak of the War various ‘‘war bonuses” have becn 


granted because of the advance in cost of living due to the War. 
With the exception of the first bonus, one-fourth of the cost of which 
was borne by the railways, these bonuses have been guaranteed |y 
the Government. The following table shows the amount of 
separate bonus granted, together with the time the increases weit 
into effect and the employees affected. 





1 Except as otherwise noted, information in regard to wages and rates in Great Britain was secured | 
War administration of the railways in the United States and Great Britain, by Frank Haig Dixon 
Julius H. Parmelee. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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TIME OF GRANTING BONUSES, AMOUNT OF BONUS, AND EMPLOYEES AFFECTED, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 



















- 
Amount of bonus | Employees 
(per week). affected. | 





Year and month. 










_ oe 


mt RS OS Or Co DD Cr et BO ho: 
i] 
~~ 


d. | 

6 (30.61) | Men. 

$( .37) | Boys. 

6( .61) | Men. 

Of .24) | Boys. 

{ 1.22) Men. 

6( .61) Boys. | 
73 Women. | 

6({ .37) ] Girls. 

0( 1.22) | Men. 

6( .61) | Boys. 

6( .61) | Women. 

3( .30) | Girls. 


a! eee ee 


September, 1016.............. 


| es eee ae 











=) 6 0O( 1.46) | Men. 
0( .73) 1] Boys. 
3 0( .# Women. 






37) | Girls. 









Total: 




















Date not reported. NA, ~ 
2 Average; bomus was 3s. for men receiving 30s. or more per week, 2s. for men receiving less than 30s. per 
we 










UA. 









The shopworkers were given bonuses similar to those noted in the 
table. The first bonus was given to them in February, 1915. This 
bonus, which amounted to 3s. (73 cents) a week, was later increased 
to 4s. ($7 cents) for timeworkers and 10 per cent for pieceworkers. 
In September, 1916, the shopworkers were given an additional bonus 
of 5s. ($1.22) per week, in February, 1917, 5s. more, and in August, 
1917, still another increase of 3s. to men, and Is. 6d. (37 cents) to 
boys. The same increases were added to the weekly earnings of 









pieceworkers. 

On July 1, 1916, salaried employees receiving an annual salary 
of from £200 to £213 ($973.30 to $1,036.56) were given a bonus suffi- 
cient to bring the annual income up to £213. These bonuses were 
doubled in September, 1916. 

Until April, 1917, the bonuses did not apply in the computation 
of overtime and Sunday work which was paid for at the old rate. 

Passenger and freight rates.—In 1911 as the result of a threatened 
general strike of railway workers, wages were advanced. To com- 















) pensate the railways for this increase in expenses a law was passed 
' early in 1913 permitting the roads to raise their rates approximately 
. 4 per cent. Thé advances did not, however, go into effect until a 
: few months before the War. Freight rates have increased very little 
since the railways have been controlled by the Government. Passen- 








ger rates have been increased several times and on January 1, 1917, 
were advanced 50 per cent. The normal passenger scale was as fol- 
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lows: First-class, 14d. (3.04 cents) to 2d. (4.06 cents) per mile; seco) 


class 1}d. (2.54 cents) per mile; third class 1d. (2.03 cents) per m 
SUMMARY.! 


Wages.—The data secured in this study show that in each of 
four countries studied ' an increase of wages has taken place eit 
coincident with or shortly after State purchase. In France 
increase was given in the wages of employees of the Western Railr 
when that line was taken over, but since no data could be secu 
showing their average wage before 1908, it is impossible to calcul 


c 


just what the per cent of increase was. In Italy, the increase, fron 
1903 to 1908, amounted to 17 per cent; in Switzerland, from 189s | 


1910, to 28.9 per cent; and in Japan, from 1905-6 to 1907-8, to 7 | 


cent. It can not be asserted that these increases of wages occur 


solely in consequence of the ownership of the railways by the Sta 


since many factors may enter into the question of wages. In Fran. 


for instance, a general strike occurred on the railways in 1910. 7 


may or may not have had an effect in bringing about the increase. 


Hours of labor.—It is difficult to say just what effect Governm: 


id 


ifn 
Ve 


ownership has had on the length of the working-day of railway 


employees. France was the only country for which information ; 
to actual hours worked could be secured. It is known, however, t!i. 
France reduced the maximum working-day from 10 to about 9 hours, 


and Switzerland from 12 to 11 hours. No evidence was found 


reduction of hours in Italy since the first definite pronouncement | 


the subject in 1902, three years before resumption of Governm: 
operation. Japan, as has been said, has no official limitation 
working hours on railways. 


Passenger and freight rates.—In France, in the period 1907 to 19! 
average receipts per passenger-mile decreased 5.7 per cent, and }» 
ton-mile increased 0.8 per cent. Government ownership in Switzer 
land resulted in a decrease, during 1898 to 1910, of receipts for boi! 
passengers and freight, the decreases being 22.5 and 5 per cen! 
respectively. In Japan, during 1905-6 to 1907-8, receipts per px 
senger-mile increased 4.5 per cent and those per ton-mile decreas 


13.3 per cent. 





1 Great Britain is not included in the summary discussion for the reason that, as explained before, cha: 
in wages, hours, and rates in that country, consequent to Government control, are strictly war chang: 
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FOOD SITUATION IN GERMANY NOVEMBER 1, 1917, TO JANUARY 31, 1918. 


COMPILED AND TRANSLATED BY ALFRED MAYLANDER, 


A detailed survey of the food situation in central European belliger- 
ant countries, compiled from articles in the daily press of those coun- 
tries, has recently been published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
as Bulletin No. 242. This survey covered the period January 1 to 
October 31, 1917. In the following pages this survey is continued 
with respect to Germany, in more summarized form, for the period 
November 1, 1917, to January 31, 1918. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE NEUKOLLN CITY COUNCIL. 


The outstanding feature of the food situation in Germany during 
the three months under review in this article was the sensational case 
of the Neukélin memorial which demonstrates the utter breakdown 
of the economic system of the imperial food authorities. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1917, the municipal administration of that Berlin suburb, 
reduced to desperation by the impending breakdown of its organiza- 
tion for the food supply, addressed to the War Food Bureau a lengthy 
memorial reviewing the whole situation; and on December 13 a 
report on the matter was presented to the city council. The muni- 
cipal administration had intended to publish the memorial and to 
send copies of it to other municipalities; but von Waldow, the State 
secretary of the War Food Bureau, alarmed at the very frank exposure 
of the state of affairs, intervened with a prohibition to publish. The 
Berlin Socialist daily Vorwirts, however, by some means procured a 
copy of the memorial, and published it in full, with a defiant editorial 
note to the effect that in such cases to keep silent is to be an accessory 
after the fact. The memorial is too long to be reproduced in full, but 
in view of its importance some parts of it are given here:' 

The growing popular discontent, particularly among munition workers, leads us to 
call attention to conditions in the food supply which demand speedy remedial action, 
because, in our opinion, they are the cause of the discontent observable everywhere. 

Of the 1,300 or so establishments employed on war work in our town some 350 employ 
over 50 workmen and 6 over 1,000. Our large establishments, like Krupp’s and other 
establishments, have bought foodstuffs themselves and sold them to their employees 
in addition to the foodstuffs rationed to the general population. Asa rule, the arma- 
ment firms, in order to get food supplies, have paid prices in excess of the maxima. 
Some firms have sold to their workmen at the legal retail prices, paying the difference 
themselves; others have sold at cost price, thus in some cases exceeding the maximum 
prices. Hence the smaller establishments have asked the communes to secure to 
their workers advantages similar to those enjoyed by employees in the larger estab- 





1 Vorwiarts. Berlin, Dec. 16, 1917. 
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lishments, since they themselves were unable to buy on a large enough scale. 1, 
military tnspectors supported this demand, and in order to prevent discontent wo 
were compelled to buy food in the open market for distribution to the smaller e<;.}). 
lishments, even at prices exceeding the maximum prices. Most of the foodsty ji, 
bought by us were from abroad. In order to keep within the law we repeatedly ashoj 
for import permits, but in vain. We did at least succeed in effecting a certain ex 
zation between the workers in large and in small establishments and prevented, «: 
events, general unrest among the working classes, so that till the beginning of Ov: 
matters were fairly satisfactory; but since then great discontent has manifested i: 
because the large firms, owing to the growing scarcity, have bought up all obtai: 
foodstuffs. Many urban communes have done likewise, and those which have 1); 
at least in the main, to keep the law are faced by insoluble problems in the fu 
These conditions are due to the utter breakdown of the economic system of the im) 
food authorities, as we will show in detail by single foodstuffs: 

Grain and flour.—The grain and flour supply is admittedly based on a sound fo 
tion, but a weak spot in the organization is the permission to certain estates to () 
freely in seeds. The result is that large quantities of grain find their way in‘ 
market through the seed farms. We frequently receive from speculators of! 
seeds for use as food without a seed voucher. Sometimes as much as 3,000 ce: 
(3,306.9 hundredweight) or over are offered, prices up to 200 marks! per cen 
(343.18 per hundredweight) being asked for wheat, oats, and barley. These a1 
wild offers; delivery is guaranteed. 

Pulse——Seed peas, beans, horse beans, and vetch have been offered us at | 
ranging from 140 to 260 marks per centner ($30.23 to $56.14 per hundredweight) wit 
a seed voucher. When we declined them they were bought by another commu 
Greater Berlin. The quantity amounted to 3,100 centners (3,417.1 hundredweig 

Potatoes—The potato supply is also systematically organized, but a weak spo i 


left in so far as potatoes not requisitioned for the cities are left for free trade, and «re 


bought at considerably above the maximum prices. Rhenish industrial towns 
now bought potatoes in such quantities that they can supply more than the | 
ration; and they have done this by paying prices of 6.7 marks per centner (86.8 | 
per bushel) instead of the legal producers’ price, plus speed bonus, of 5.5 mark: 


cents per bushel), and by allowing the growers for storage 50 pfennigs per centner por 


month (6.5 cents per bushel). They have also supplied coal to the delivering gro\ 
unions. Now importing unions have been advised by the Imperia! Potato O//: 
secure by delivery contracts potatoes not obtained on December 15. If they wi 
get potatoes by this method, communes will have to make similar offers; otherwi- 
contracts will not be carried out. But how, then, are potatoes to be s 
the prescribed retail price without enormous subsidies from the municipal funds 
Vegetables and fruit.—The permission accorded to large firms, ete., to con 
cultivation and delivery contracts for vegetables has had the effect of creating a 


unwelcome competition with the communes, for to these firms, with their enorm \s 


profits, money was no object, and even in making contracts they considerably excc 
the maximum prices. Moreover, the ammonia which most of them were able t» 
to growers was an additional assistance in making contracts. 

But even among communes themselves there was a wild competition, lead): 
disregard of the regulation; and only those communes which had ammonia to dis)) 
of were able to obtain considerable quantities of vegetabies by contracts. One DP: 
commune with 900 centners (992.07 hundredweight) of ammonia obtained eu 
vegetables to supply them to families for winter storage by the half centner, wheres: 
other communes there is now a dearth of vegetables. 








1 $47.60. 
* A centner of wheat is 1.837 bushels; of oats is 3.445 bushels; and of barley is 2.296 bushels. 
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About the middle of September matters became intolerable. Since in addition 
io the vegetables secured by contracts others could be sold in the open market at 
oxorbitant prices, growers were tempted to deliver, not to holders of their contracts, 
but to the open market. Hence, of our total contracted quantity of 260,000 centners 
(286.598 hundredweight) in autumn vegetables alone, we received only 5,000 to 10,000 
centners (5,511.5 to 11,023 hundredweight) and were compelled to buy in the open 
market against the competition of the big industrial firms and at prices above the 
maxima, prices rising from day to day, particularly as live-stock keepers were buying 
up vegetables to give to their cattle, owing to the fodder shortage. 

Even official bodies were unwilling to let us have vegetables ai the fixed prices, 
hut deraanded in addition allowances of all kinds, sometimes 50 per cent above the 
maxima. Finally, at the present time both State and imperial offices are selling 
yovetables to their staff at prices much above the maxima. 

We inclose a note of our purchases, forced upon us by prevailing conditions, at 
prices above the maxima; only in this way were we able to satisfy the enormous demand 
for vegetables, and so in some measure to stem the unrest, which was largely due to 
discontent at the ample supply of vegetables in the other commune referred to above. 
Our food expert represented to the authorities that in order to redress inequalities 
we ought to receive a larger supply of other foods, but this caused opposition in other 
communes, and the authorities could give us no assurance. 

Milk.—Greater Berlin is receiving even smaller supplies of milk. This is due 
mainly to a fodder shortage; but the Greater Berlin Fat Office has had recourse to a 
bonus system, which has already had a measure of success. 

Cheese.—Prices are fixed imperially for all varieties, but nobody regards them. 
In butter shops cheese is not to be had at these prices, but in all restaurants cheese is 
obtainable, because restaurant keepers are not bound by the prices. We are daily 
ofiered (and have had to accept the offers in order to supply small industrial establish- 
ments) all kinds of cheese at prices at least 100 per cent above the maximum prices. 

Meat supply.—The distribution is determined by the quantities of animals assigned 
for slaughter to the Livestock Dealers’ Union. At times, especially last September, 
the deliveries were irregular; those of hogs have considerably declined, from a weekly 
average of 450 to at most 50, and in September no pork could be distributed at all. 
The increased prices for young pigs, intended to cause more slaughtering, have not 
alfected the direct regular supply. We, like other towns, bought some 5,000 young 
pigs in September and October, when the country people were getting rid of them in 
large quantities, but we had to pay 1.9 marks per piund (41 cents per pound) instead 
of the legal 1.6 marks (35.1 cents per pound). Although the trade in live stock is 
confined to the organizations created for the purpose, pigs can not be had at the max- 
ima, but they can be bought by the thousands from the same organizations when 
higher prices are offered; and a similar state of things exists as regards cattle. Large 
firms buy animals for their employees at exorbitant prices; and naturally workers not 
iavored are discontented. 

Meat preparations, fat, and butter —The Hindenburg Fund for the Fat Supply of 
Workers in War Industries, from which so much was hoped, was so utter a failure, so 
far as we are concerned, that we had combined the first and second consignments in 
order to distribute 225 grams (7.9 ounces) per capita. As Greater Berlin firms received 
considerably larger quantities we were compelled by the importunity of the munitions 
industry to buy meat preparations, fat, and butter from abroad through the agency of 
private dealers, at prices ranging from 8 to 15 marks per 4 kilogram ($1.73 to $3.24 per 
pound ); but for the last three weeks we have had to leave the market to the big indus- 
trial firms, which pay prices quite beyond the reach of the workers. 

Fodder.—As regards oats, the system is in general satisfactory, though there must 
be a gap somewhere, since in illicit trade oats are sold at 100 to 140 marks per centner 
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($6.91 to $9.67 per bushel) instead of the legal 20 marks ($1.38 per bushel). Condj. 
tions are intolerable as regards hay, straw, and chaff. When the greater part of jhe 
fodder harvest was requisitioned for army needs, most districts were closed, and {ho 
towns received export permits for particular districts to cover the small quantities 
allowed them. As soon as a few districts were opened again free trade was pos<ij)lo 
for stocks not requisitioned; and as the quantity was small there was fierce com )etj. 
tion, and the maximum prices went to the winds. Neukéiln bought at the following 
prices per centner: Hay 9.75 to 12.2 marks ($42.10 to $52.68 per ton), instead oj 
the legal maximum, 3.4 marks ($14.68 per ton); straw 6 marks ($25.91 per ton), in- 


stead of the legal maximum, 4 to 4.5 marks ($17.27 or $19.43 per ton); chaff 7 marks 
($30.22 per ton), instead of the legal maximum, 5 marks ($21.59 per ton). And 
even so it was not possible to obtain the whole quantity assigned, since dealers 


preferred to sell to private customers, who paid still higher prices. 

The net result is a competition between industry and municipalities, which is (4k on 
full advantage of by profiteers, who know that their victims will not reveal their ow) 
illegal acts. In a meeting held by the State distribution office for Greater Ber! 
was established that all the Greater Berlin communes there represented had exce | 
the maximum prices for vegetables. Communes which abstain from such illega! 
incur the risk of finding their own citizens worse provided for than others. 

We conclude that these conditions urgently demand redress. Above all, 
system of delivery contracts is quite unfitted to produce a uniform distribution, 
illicit trade can be prevented only if all foodstuffs are officially requisitioned : 
individual foodstuffs not subjected to a mixed system of free trade and official control. 

It is well known that privations can be borne fairly easily when we know that o1 
are sharing them, but inequalities lead to bitter indignation. Uniform distribwtion 
is what the time demands. Matters can only be put right by requisitioning all | 
stuffs at the place of production, which should be done not merely, as in war 
panies, by persons interested, but by impartial supervisory officials. We ther 
recommend the following measures: 

(1) The producing centers, delivery unions, distributing centers, etc., to be 
jected to a supervisory commission of six members, of whom at least four must b. 
to consuming circles. For the delivery of agricultural products the four consu: 
representatives must be taken from the districts of the importing unions; of indus'rial 
products, from the trade-unions of the industry in question. The commission sha!! |e 
attached as an advisory and controlling authority in rural delivering districts (0 ‘he 
Landrat [highest administrative official in rural districts]; in industrial producing 
districts, to the chairman of the competent distributing authority for the war comp.) 
Its decisions must be carried out by the head of the delivering, producing, or distri!) 
ing authority, with reservation to him of the right of objection. In case of obje: 
the War Food Bureau is to decide. 

(2) All foodstuffs to be requisitioned and left to the control of the importing aut! 
ties. Seeds to be controlled by the supervisory commission and distributed accor ing 
to agricultural requirements. 

(3) In larger residential and industrial areas the food distribution must be in unilorm 
quantities and according to a uniform system. Hence uniform food distribuiing 
offices must be appointed for these districts. 

We express the hope that the War Food Bureau, in view of the intolerable coil 
tions, which must certainly lead to a catastrophe, will speedily take suitable measi'es 
to eliminate the causes of discontent. The municipal bodies have unanimou:|y 
declared that it is their first duty to supply the populace with such food as is procura!)'e, 
and that they are determined to pursue this end by the legal! methods already ado}, 


a D 


a 





1 Tllegal is evidently meant. 
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unless the War Food Bureau speedily provides a remedy, even though this should 
mean the economic ruin of the municipalities through the payment of usurious 
prices which they can not charge upon the poorer classes. 

We ask you to admit a committee of six appointed by us to a discussion of existing 
conditions. 

The Vorwirts, which, ever since its publication of the above 
memorial, has devoted special attention to the subject of illegal 
trading and profiteering, quoting from a report of a meeting in the 
Imperial Fruit and Vegetable Office held since the Neukélln revela- 
tions and attended by representatives of the Greater Berlin food 
committees, the Usury Office, and the police authorities, states ! 
that the food expert of a western Berlin suburb described the memorial 
as very calm and true to facts, and said he had experienced much 
worse things lately. 

In reply to a demand for an alteration in the system, the chairman 
of the meeting, a Regierungsrat, stated that no alteration woutd be 
made. At the conclusion of his remarks he said that the observance 
of maximum prices at present could not be thought of. The com- 
munes were right to exceed them until an end was put to the compe- 
tition of the large industrial establishments. But this proceeding 
must go on only for a definite period, which would be made known 
later. After that there must be no more exceeding of the maxi- 
mum prices. Vorwirts comments: 

Vhat a situation for the public prosecutor. The legal authorities have announced 
their intention of prosecuting all offenses against maximum price legislation, and 
meanwhile the imperial authorities, with the express consent of the Usury Office and 
of the police authorities, decide that for the time being maximum prices may be 
exceeded. Not only so, but the presiding Regierungsrat states that nothing will be 
altered in the system, and stopped all debate on this point. The nation will certainly 
conclude that there is no serious desire to improve matters. Who can doubt that 
olfenses will still go on after the certain period has elapsed? The people that ask for 
bread are being played with. When the Reichstag meets shortly, let it see if a solid 
structure can be erected out of the ruins of the present food policy. But certainly 
things can no longer go on without thoroughly drastic measures. 


Meanwhile the authorities continue on their ill-advised course of 
bullying the municipalities without (so far as can be seen) taking any 
serious Steps either to remove the causes of the prevailing abuses or 
to interfere with the activities of the great armament firms. Vor- 
wirts learns? that the public prosecutor has brought an action 
against Mayor Kaiser and Municipal Councillor Mier, of Neukdlln, for 
exceeding maximum prices, and against Municipal Councillor Adam 
for evasion of the seed-corn order. Vorwiirts says: 

It appears that the Neukélln municipal administration will be made responsible 


even for transgressions not actually committed. The municipal authorities recently 
purchased a number of carloads of white cabbage at a price above the maximum, -viz., 


ee 
— —— —_- — 


1Vorwiirts. Berlin, Jan. 13, 1918. 2 Idem, Jan. 9, 1918. 
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11 marks per centner ($2.38 per hundredweight). However, Neukélln never got this 


and thus acquiring the goods. Nothing is so far known of any action against Kk: ipp. 
Perhaps it will be the irony of fate that Neukdélln will be punished, while Krupp yoy 
Bohlen will be given a distinction for showing such solicitude for his workers. Eye) 
the War Department has tried to profit by such transactions. We learn that the \ 
Department quite recently was offered ham and sausages at 14 marks per half kiloer)),) 
($3.02 per pound), which were bought up at once. 

lf the public prosecutor means to take proceedings against all authorities and 
firms guilty of exceeding the maximum prices, a great number of judicial official! 
have to be released from active military service to cope with the mass of work. () 
the people of Neukélln only to be treated as transgressors of the law and the pro! 
to go unscathed? 

THE GENERAL FOOD SITUATION. 


During the month of January of the present year, though 
German press contains a good many items relating to the food sup)! 
there was no change in the general situation. The most importa: 
review of the food situation noticed by the writer is a speech mac. 
the Saxon Agricultural Council by Undersecretary of State 
Braun.! 

He admitted failures in the present system, but said that it c 
not be radically altered. To restore free trade in foodstuffs was 
impossible, for it would run the prices up so high that many people, 
especially those of the middle classes and those with a fixed inco: 
would not be able to pay them. The proposal to grant State aid 
such was impracticable, for the cost would run into billions. The: 
fore maximum prices and public control of foodstuffs must continu 

The speaker stated that the new proposals for putting the conti! 
into the hand of agricultural organizations could not in any case |v 
put into operation before the next harvest year. (According to | 
Dresden correspondent of the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, te 
Saxon Government has the gravest doubts about the new propos. ’: 
deeming them in many cases impracticable.) 

As to present conditions he said: 

We shall get through all right with the bread grain, thanks to the early threshi'y 
arrangements which must be repeated in 1918. Whether there wiil again be a tem- 
porary reduction of the bread ration is not yet clear; it would then again have 1» !e 
replaced by increased rations of other foodstuffs. The manufacture of barley and 
preparations must unfortunately be restricted, because the harvest was poor and there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of a sufficient supply of raw materials and «a! 
to the factories. The potato supply for the winter is assured; there are also sullic ici! 
stocks to maintain till April the present ration and to provide material to eke out th 


bread supply. The supply of milk, butter, and fat is not very hopeful. The present 
meat ration can be maintained, at any rate for the present. 


This, according to his view, is not a very cheering utterance, ani 
one may infer from it that there is at least considerable likelihood o! 





1 Miinehner Neueste Nachrichten. Munich, Jan. 29, 1918. Morning edition. 
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a reduction of the bread ration in the spring, and that a reduction of 
the potato ration after April and of the meat ration at almost any time 
is by no means improbable. The cumulative weight of evidence con- 
tained in articles in the German press published during January goes 
to indicate a continued deterioration both in the actual state and in 
the future prospects of the German food supply. The months from 
March to June are always the most trying, and, failing help from the 
Ukraine or elsewhere, the coming spring will almost certainly bring 
the severest privations which Germany has yet had to endure. 


CROP PROSPECTS. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung’ contains the following crop report: 


The warm weather has thawed the snow in the fields almost everywhere, and in 
many parts of Germany has so far softened the ground that plowing for the spring 
cultivation has again become possible. According to the reports to hand, the appear- 
ance of the autumn crops, especially of the rye fields, is very good. The first half of 
the winter, therefore, seems to have passed without deterioration, though the most 
dangerous months are undoubteglly still to come. There is not yet very much trace 
in the consignments of bread grain of any effect of the warning to farmers mentioned 
in earlier reports, and repeated in the meantime, that on March | the prices of grain 
would be lowered. On the other hand the offer of seed grain has undoubtedly im- 
proved a little, and, indeed, as the season advances rather better supplies seem to be 
forthcoming of several kinds of stocks. 


FOOD RATIONS. 


Food rations are generally fixed by the Imperial War Food Bureau, 
on the basis of the estimated supply, for the entire Empire. In prac- 
tice, however, the food rations apportioned to the civilian population 
of the mdividual localities vary greatly from locality to locality and 
are dependent on the actual supply on hand. 

A table compiled from the local German press showing the average 
weekly rations of principal foodstuffs in 24 representative towns 
during the four weeks ending August 26, 1917, has been given in 
Bulletin No. 242 (pp. 63, 64) of this bureau. Like data have been 
compiled for the four weeks ending December 30, 1917, and are 
given in the table below. In many cases the rations shown in 
the table are the maximum rations, the actual rations depend- 
ing on the available supply. Hamburg professes to publish only 
the actual rations available for distribution. Brunswick, on the 
other hand, qualifies nearly every amount with the condition “‘if 
sufficient supplies are in the hands of the authorities.” It will be 
noticed that for several towns the list is very incomplete. All 
rations which could be obtained from the press were noted, but only 
a few towns (Hamburg, Altona, Berlin, and Gladbach) publish com- 
plete lists. In the case of all other towns the rations had to be taken 


—_—. 


1 Frankfurter Zeitung. Frankfort on the Main, Feb. 3, 1918. Morning edition. 
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from announcements in the advertisement columns and elsewhere. 
Naturally these announcements refer mainly to special distributions 
of foodstuffs and not to staple foods. 
special supplementary rations for children, nursing mothers, and sick 


people. 


The table does not include 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RATIONS OF PRINCIPAL FOODSTUFFS IN 23 REPRESENT 4 
GERMAN TOWNS FOR THE FOUR WEEKS ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1917. 


{Compiled from the local German 


given; in many cases, of course, there may be no ration of the food in question. 


apers. Blanks mean that it is not known what (if any) rati 


ration is known to be given, but the amount is not stated.] 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY RATIONS OF PRINCIPAL FOODSTUFFS IN 23 REPRESENTATIVE 
GERMAN TOWNS FOR THE FOUR WEEKS ENDING DECEMBER 30, 1917—Concluded, 
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LABOR AND THE WAR. 





NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD—iTS PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS. 






















The War Labor Conference Board,' appointed by the Secretary o! 
Labor to aid in the formulation of a national labor program, su))- 
mitted its report under date of March 29, 1918. The recommend :- 
tion made by this board is that there be created, for the period of the 
war, a national war-labor board whose primary duty shall be to 
handle all questions in dispute between employers and employees, 
to the end that maximum production may be maintained. 

This National War Labor Board has been formally created by the 
President, who, in a proclamation issued on April 8, designated as 
members thereof the same representatives of employers and em- 
ployees who, together with ex-President William H. Taft and Frank 
P. Walsh, as chairmen, representing the public interests, had com- 
posed the War Labor Conference Board whose recommendation was 
thus consummated. The President’s proclamation is as follows.’ 


Whereas, in January, 1918, the Secretary of Labor, upon the nomination of the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and the president of the National [:- 
dustrial Conference Board, appointed a War Labor Conference Board for the } 
pose of devising for the period of the war a method of labor adjustment which wo 
be acceptable to employers and employees; and 


Whereas said board has made a report recommending the creation for the period 
the war of a national war labor board with the same number of members as, and to 
be selected by the same agencies, that created the War Labor Conference Boar! 
whose duty it shall be to adjust labor disputes in the manner specified, and in 
accordance with certain conditions set forth in the said report; and 


Whereas the Secretary of Labor has, in accordance with the recommendation « 
tained in the report of said War Labor Conference Board dated March 29, 1 
appointed as members of the National War Labor Board Hon. William Howard Tait 
and Hon. Frank P. Walsh, representatives of the general public of the Uni 
States; Messrs. Loyall Z. Osborne, L. F. Loree, W. H. Van Dervoort, C. E. Mic! 
and B. L. Worden, representatives of the employers of the United States; end 
Messrs. Frank J. Hayes, William L. Hutcheson, William H. Johnston, Victor \. 
Olander, and T. A. Rickert, representatives of the employees of the United Staic 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of Americ, 
do hereby approve and affirm the said appointments and make due proclamatio1 
thereof, and of the following for the information and guidance of all concerned 

The powers, functions, and duties of the National War Labor Board shall be: To 
settle by mediation and conciliation controversies arising between employers 21 
workers in fields of production necessary for the effective conduct of the war, or 11 








1An account of the appointment of this board appeared in the MONTHLY Review for April, 1) !>, 
pp. 103 to 105. 
2 Official Bulletin, Apr. 10, 1918. 
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other fields of national activity, delays and obstructions which might, in the opinion 
of the national board, affect detrimentally such production; to provide, by direct 
appointment or otherwise, for committees or boards to sit in various parts of the 
country where controversies arise and gecure settlement by local mediation and 
conciliation; and fo summon the parties to controversies for hearing and action by 
ihe national board in event of failure to secure settlement by mediation and concilia- 
tion. 

The principles to be observed and the methods to be followed by the national 
board in exercising such powers and functions and performing such duties shall be 
those specified in the said report of the War Labor Conference Board dated March 
99. 1918, a complete copy of which is hereunto appended. 

The national board shall refuse to take cognizance of a controversy between em- 
ployer and workers in any field of industrial or other activity where there is by 
azreement or Federal law a means of settlement which has not been invoked. 

And I do hereby urge upon all employers and employees within the United States 
the necessity of utilizing the means and methods thus provided for the adjustment 
of all industrial disputes, and request that during the pendency of mediation o: 
arbitration through the said means and methods there shall be no discontinuance 
of industrial operations which would result in curtailment of the production of way 
necessities, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done in the District o* Columbia, this eighth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and forty-second. 


The following is the text of the report of the War Labor Conference 
Board as submitted to the Secretary of Labor on March 29:! 


lion. WintiAM B. WILSON, 

Secretary of Labor. 

Str: The commission of representatives of employers and workers, selected in accord 
with the suggestion of your letter of January 28, 1918, to aid in the formulation in 
the present emergency of a national labor program, present to you as a result of 
their conferences the following: 

a) That there be created for the period of the War a National War Labor Loard 
of the same number and to be selected in the same manner and by the same agencies 
as the commission making this recommendation. 

(b) That the functions and powers of the national board shall be as follows: 

1. To bring about a settlement, by mediation and conciliation, of every controversy 
arising between employers and workers in the field of production necessary for the 
effective conduct of the War. 

2. To do the same thing in similar controversies in other fields of national activity, 
delays and obstructions in which may, in the opinion of the national board, affect 
detrimentally such production. 

3. To provide such machinery, by direct appointment or otherwise, for selection 
of committees or boards to sit in various parts of the country where controversies arise 
to secure settlement by local mediation and conciliation, 

4. To summon the parties to the controversy for hearing and action by the national 
board in. case of failure to secure settlement by local mediation and conciliation. 

(c) li the sincere and determined effort of the national board shall fail to bring 
about a voluntary settlement, and the members of the board shall be unable unani- 
mously to agree upon a decision, then and in that case, and only as a last resoft, an 








— ED 





1 Official Bulletin, Apr. 1, 1918. 
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umpire appointed in the manner provided in the next paragraph shall hear ang 
finally decide the controversy under simple rules of procedure prescribed by the 
national board. 

(d) The members of the national board shall choose the umpire by unanimous \.‘¢. 
Failing such choice, the name of the umpire shall be drawn by lot from a list of 19 
suitable and disinterested persons to be nominated for the purpose by the Presid: yt 
of the United States, 

(e) The national board shall hold its regular meetings in the city of Washing: on, 
with power to meet at any other place convenient for the board and the occasio. 

(f) The national board may alter its methods and practice in settlement of cou ro- 
versies hereunder from time to time as experience may suggest. 

(g) The national board shall refuse to take cognizance of a controversy between 
employer and workers in any field of industrial or other activity where there is 
agreement or Federal law a means of settlement which has not been invoked. 

(hk) The place of each member of the national board unavoidably detained from 
attending one or more of its sessions may be filled by a substitute to be named |) 
such member as his regular substitute. The substitute shall have the same repre- 
sentative character as his principal, 

(i) The national board shall have power to appoint a secretary and to create sich 
other clerical organization under it as may be in its judgment necessary for the <is- 
charge of its duties. 

(j) The national board may apply to the Secretary-of Labor for authority to 
the machinery of the department in its work for conciliation and mediation. 

(k) The action of the national board may be invoked in respect to controversirs 
within its jurisdiction by the Secretary of Labor or by either side in a controve: 
or its duly authorized representative. The board, after summary consideration, may 
refuse further hearing if the case is not of such character or importance to justily | 

(7) In the appointment of committees of its own members to act for the board in 
general or local mattéfs, and in the creation of local committees, the employers and 
the workers shall be equally represented. 

(m) The representatives of the public in the board shall preside alternate] 
successive sessions of the board or as agreed upon. 

(rn) The board in its mediating and conciliatory action, and the umpire in his 
sideration of the controversy, shall be governed by the following principles: 

There should be no strikes or lockouts during the War, 

1, The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to bargain collecti.: ly 
through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. This right shall not |e 
denied, abridged, or interfered with by the employers in any manner whatsoever 

2. The right of employers to organize in associations of groups and to bargain «\!- 
lectively through chosen representatives is recognized and affirmed. This right s}:.!! 
not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the workers in any manner whatsoe\"'r. 

3. Employers should not discharge workers for membership in trade-unions, 10r 
for legitimate trade-union activities. 

4, The workers in the exercise of their right to organize shall not use coercive 
measures of any kind to induce persons to join their organizations, nor to indie 
employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

1. In establishments where the union shop exists the same shall continue and ‘/ie 
union standards as to wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of employment 
shall be maintained. 

2. In establishments where union and nonunion men and women now work toget!icr, 
and the employer meets only with employees or representatives engaged in s:i( 
establishments, the continuance of such condition shall not be deemed a grieven:e. 
This declaration, however, is not intended in any manner to deny the right or «lis- 
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courage the practice of the formation of labor unions, or the joining of the same by 
the workers in said establishments, as guaranteed in the last paragraph, nor to prevent 
the War Labor Board from urging, or any umpire from granting, under the machinery 
herein provided, improvement of their situation in the matter of wages, hours of 
labor, or other conditions, as shall be found desirable from time to time. 

9 Established safeguards and regulations for the protection of the health and 
safety of workers shall not be relaxed. 

If it shall become necessary to employ women on work ordinarily performed by 
men, they must be allowed equal pay for equal work and must not be allotted tasks 
disproportionate to their strength. 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases in which existing 
law requires it. In all other cases the question of hours of labor shall be settled with 
due regard to governmental necessities and the welfare, health, and proper comfort 
of the workers. 

The maximum production of all war industries should be maintained, and methods 
of work and operation on the part of employers or workers which operate to delay or 
limit production, or which have a tendency to artificially increase the cost thereof, 
should be discouraged. 

For the purpose of mobilizing the labor supply with a view to its rapid and effective 
distribution, a permanent list of the number of skilled and other workers available in 
different parts of the Nation shall be kept on file by the Department of Labor, the 
information to be constantly furnished: 

|. By the trade-unions. . 

2. By State employment bureaus and Federal agencies of like character. 

3. By the managers and operators of industrial establishments throughout the 
country. 

These agencies should be given opportunity to aid in the distribution of labor, 
as necessity demands. 

In fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor regard should always be had to the 
labor standards, wage scales, and other conditions prevailing in the localities affected. 

|. The ##ght of all workers, including common laborers, to a living wage is hereby 
declared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established which will insure 
the subsistence of the worker and his family in health and reasonable comfort. 


LoyaLt A. OSBORNE. Frank J. HAyYEs. 
L. F. Loree. Wa. L. Hurcueson. 
W. H. Van Dervoorr. Tuomas J. SAVAGE. 
C. E, MIcHAEL. Victor A. OLANDER. 
B. L. WorpeEN. T. A. Rickert. 

Wa. H. Tarr.’ Frank P. WaAtLsH. 


At the conclusion of the deliberations of the War Labor Conference 
Board the following statement was issued by ex-President Taft: 


I am profoundly gratified that the conference appointed under the direction of 
Secretary Wilson has reached an agreement upon the plan for a National Labor Board 
to maintain maximum production by settling obstructive controversies between 
employers and workers. It certainly is not too much to say that it was due to the 
self-restraint, tact, and earnest patriotic desire of the representatives of the employers 
and the workers to reach a conclusion. I can say this with due modesty, because I was 
not one of such representatives. Mr. Walsh and I were selected as representatives 
ofthe public. Personally it was one of the pleasant experiences of my life. It brought 
me into contact with leaders of industry and leaders of labor, and my experience gives 
me a very high respect for both. I am personally indebted to all of the board, but 
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especially to Mr. Walsh, with whom, as the only other lawyer on the board, it was 
necessary for me to confer frequently in the framing of the points which step by sic; 
the conference agreed. to. Of course, the next question is ‘Will our plan work? 
I hope and think it will, if administered in the spirit in which it was formulated an 
agreed upon. 


In a statement issued at the same time Frank P. Walsh said: 


The plan submitted represents the best thought of capital and labor as to what ihe 
policy of our Government with respect to industrial relations during the War ou.) 
to be. Representing capital were five of the largest employers in the Nation, }):); 
one of whom had ever dealt with trade unions, advised and counseled by ex-Preside)) 
Taft, one of the world’s proven great administrators and of the very highest Americ.: 
typeof manhood. The representatives of the unions upon the board were the nations! 
officers of unions engaged in war production and numbering in their ranks considera\)!) 
over 1,000,000 men and women. 

The principles declared might be called an industrial chart for the Governm: 
securing to the employer maximum production and to the worker the strongest 
guaranty of his right to organization and the healthy growth of the principles of 
democracy as applied to industry as well as the highest protection of his economic 
welfare while the war for human liberty everywhere is being waged. If the plan 
is adopted by the Government, I am satisfied that there will be a ready and hea 
acquiescence therein by the employers and workers of the country, so that the volume 
of production may flow with the maximum of fruitfulness and speed. This is a})so- 
lutely essential to an early victory. The industrial army, both planners and wor| 
which are but other names for employers and employees, is second only in importance 
and necessity to our forces in the theater of War. Their loyal cooperation and en- 
thusiastic effort will win the War. 





UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CONSERVING FARM LABOR. 


During the agricultural season of 1917 farm laborers from thi 
United States were recruited by the Canadian Government under «i 
agreement entered into between the two Governments permitti!! 
free passage across the line. Many Canadian Government ages 
were in the field soliciting agricultural workers, the laborers being 
paid railroad fare to their places of employemnt and very liber! 
wages while working on the farms. In order to proteet Americ 
farmers against this competition, a new arrangement has been mace 
between the Canadian Government and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, based on last year’s agreement but with an important 
exception noted in the following statement issued by the Uniied 
States Department of Labor: 

“At the beginning of the present season officials of the Canadian 
Government called upon the Department of Labor at Washington to 
propose a renewal of the previous year’s agreement. The agreement 
was renewed, but a provision was inserted, at the suggestion of tlic 
United States Employment Service, under which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will not place recruiting forces in the field this year aid 
imstead will rely on supplies of surplus farm labor which will be sent 
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through offices of the United States Employment Service after the 
demands of American farmers have been met. 

‘Under the agreement above referred to the Canadian Government 
is advertising through a number of publications in the Middle West, 
asking that farm workers apply at United States Employment 
Service offices for opportunity. This advertising itself carries the 
agreed statement that farm labor will not be directed to Canada until 
local needs have been supplied, and this policy will be carried out by 
the United States Employment Service.” 





SECOND REPORT ON JOINT STANDING INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS, GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


[From The Labour Gazette of the Ministry of Labor, Great Britain, March, 1918.) 


The Second Report on Joint Standing Industrial Councils, which has 
been prepared by the Committee on Relations between Employers and 
Employed, has now been published.’ This report deals especially 
with industries in which organization on the part of employers and 
employed is less completely established than in the industries covered 
by the previous report ? and with industries in which such organi- 
zation is weak or nonexistent. 

For convenience of consideration the committee have divided the 
industries of the country into three groups: 

Group A.—Consisting of industries in which 6rganization on the 
part of employers and employed is sufficiently developed to render 
their respective associations representative of the great majority of 
those engaged in the industry. 

Group B.—Comprising those industries in which, either as regards 
employers and employed, or both, the degree of organization, though 
considerable, is less marked than in Group A. 

Group C.—Consisting of industries in which organization is so im- 
perfect, either as regards employers or employed, or both, that no 
associations can be said adequately to represent those engaged in the 
industry. 

In the more highly organized industries (Group A) the committee 
have, in their first report, proposed a triple organization of national, 
district, and workshop bodies. In industries where there are repre- 
sentative associations of employers and employed, which, however, 
do not possess the authority of those in Group A industries, they 
now propose that the triple organizations should be modified by 
attaching to each National Industrial Council one or at most two 
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representatives of the Ministry of Labor to act in an advisory 
capacity. In industries in both Groups A and B they propose that 
unorganized areas or branches of an industry should be provided, 
on the application of the National Industrial Council and with {})o 
approval of the Ministry of Labor, with trade boards for such areas 
or branches, the trade boards being linked with the industrial council, 
In industries having no adequate organization of employers or 
employed, it is recommended that trade boards should be continued 
or established, and that these should, with the approval of tho 
Ministry of Labor, be enabled to formulate a scheme for an industri»! 
council which might include in an advisory capacity the ‘“‘appointed 
members” of the trade board. 

Briefly, the proposals are that the extent of State assistance shoul 
vary inversely with the degree of organization in industries. The 
committee do not, however, regard Government assistance as :n 
alternative to the organization of employers and employed. Qn thie 
contrary, they regard it as a means of furthering the growth and 
development of such organization. 

The proposals which are set forth do not- require legislation exce})t 
on three points, namely, to provide: (1) That the trade boards shal 
have power, in addition to determining minimum rates of wages, 
to deal with hours of labor and questions cognate to wages and hours; 
(2) that the trade boards shall have power to initiate inquiries and 
make proposals to the Government departments concerned on mui- 
ters affecting the industrial conditions of the trade, as well as on 
questions of general interest to the industries concerned respectively ; 
(3) that when an industrial council sufficiently representative of an 
industry makes application, the Minister of Labor shall have power, 
if satisfied that the case is a suitable one, to make an order institut- 
ing for a section of the industry a trade board on which the industrial 
council shall be represented, or constituting the council a trade 
board under the Trade Boards Act. 

The committee remark that their proposals must necessarily |e 
adapted to meet the varying needs and circumstances of different 
industries, and do not anticipate that there will be uniformity in 
practice. Their recommendations are intended merely to set fort) 
the main line of development believed to be essential to insure better 
relations between employers and employed. The application of the 
recommendations to the several industries can, the committee assc'', 
be safely left to those intimately concerned, with the conviction that 
the flexibility and adaptability of industrial organizations which 
have been so large a factor in enabling industry to stand the enormous 
strain of the war will not fail the country when peace returns. 
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In a prefatory note it is stated that this report is now receiving 
the joint consideration of the Minister of Reconstruction and the 
Minister of Labor in the light of the practical experience which has 
been gained in establishing joint industrial councils in accordance 
with the proposals of the first report. A statement will shortly be 
published with regard to any modification of the recommendations 
of this second report which may be considered expedient from the 
administrative point of view. 





WOMEN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


An important report on. ‘‘ Industry and Finance—War Expedients 
and Reconstruction’? has recently been published under the au- 
thority of the council of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Following is asummary of one of the most interest- 
ing contributions to this document—the chapter dealing with women 
workers in agriculture: 

When war conditions brought about a shortage of ‘‘pickers’’ and 
later on of male agricultural laborers, it was difficult to get women 
to fill their places as there was a strong prejudice, among both women 
and farmers, against women working on the land. The public mind 
associated such work with the evils of casual labor, with a poor class 
of workers, and a low state of progress. This attitude has been over- 
come to a considerable extent as a result of ‘“‘the patriotism of the 
educated woman, who threw herself into the breach with spirit and 
self-sacrifice, demonstrating the possibilities of women’s work on the 
land both by precept and example.” 

The employer has found the new type of woman workers, in general, 
more conscientious and intelligent than the customary worker, and 
this has created a favorable impression even when the inexperience 
of these women results in less rapid work. Educated women are 
in demand as farm hands, and there are often refusals to take any 
other type. The supply of such women is, of course, very limited. 
The placing of women on the land proceeded very slowly during 
the first months of the war. In 1915, however, a movement was 
started at the instigation of the Board of Agriculture to organize 
women’s agricultural committees or farm labor committees through- 
out England and Wales. At the close of 1916 most counties had 
committees of this kind. The Board of Trade’s women agricultural 
officers and the sole woman officer of the Board of Agriculture, at 
that time appointed, kept in touch with these committees, visiting 
and encouraging them. 








Industry and Finance—War Expedients and Reconstruction, edited by A. W. Kirkaldy. London 
(1917) 371 pp. 
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Toward the close of 1916 there were 4,000 registrars and some 1,000 district pre. 
sentatives, and thousands of public meetings had been held for the purpose of ¢ 
vincing the farmer and the village woman of the necessity of using her labor oy the 
land. There is no doubt that this organization accounts largely for the great increas: 
in local labor which undoubtedly took place in 1916. 


Despite various efforts of a number of organizations, the fini) Mg 
and placmg of women for permanent work on the land did not o 
forward rapidly. 


This was partly due to the natural difficulties of the position and a little, perhaps 
to a certain prejudice against labor exchanges. This was evidenced by the }e; 
results often obtained by a voluntary organization such as the Women’s Land Se); 
Corps (State aided) and by the direct work of placing, beginning to be carried y, 
by the women’s war agricultural committees. 

At the beginning of 1917 a great impetus was given to the movement by the formuls. 
tion of a scheme for the more extensive recruiting and training of women on 2 natinna! 
basis. At the same time, the task of developing and extending the work o/ the 
women’s war agricultural committees was undertaken by the Board of Agriculture. 
thus linking their work more closely with that of the county war agricultural o.1- 
mittee (composed almost entirely of men), which worked under the auspices oj the 
Board of Agriculture, and upon whose executives had been conferred very wi! 
statutory powers. 

The work of both these committees is now controlled by the new Departmen: 
Food Production, the work of the women’s war agricultural committee being dire: ij 
from the women’s branch of the Board of Agriculture. | 

In March, 1917, the energies of the women’s organization became concentrat«| 
the effort to secure for the land a permanent body of women who shou!d underta\: 
service for the duration of the War under semimilitary conditions of mobilizing, e1: 
and be guaranteed to the farmer as strong and medically fit, having been in all cases 
selected with considerable care and, when necessary, trained in farm work jor at 
least a month. In return for this, the farmer is expected to pay a minimum way 
of 18s. ($4.38) per week or the current rate of the district, which ever is the highest 

The scheme was launched under national service, the actual work of receiv: 
applications and calling up volunteers being carried out by the Minister of Lal). 

The first members of the Women’s Land Army were placed in employment about 
the beginning of May, and by the end of July more than 5,000 had been chosen irom 
some 40,000 volunteers and enrolled for land service. -« 

The replacement of men by women has been more direct in avri- 
culture than in other industries, agricultural work being more 
individual and there being litle opportunity under present circum- 
stances for bringing about the adjustments and modifications w)iich 
have been made in factories to adapt the tasks to women’s strenvthi. 

Selection.—References, medical examinations, and interviews weed out the wn- 
suitable volunteer at the outset; the period of training reveals cases of unsuital lit), 
and, finally, the exigencies of actual employment test the strength of character an 
physique more than some are able to stand. Of somie 20,000 applicants who had 
appeared before the selection and allocation committees up to September, on!y 
about one-third, viz, 6,500, therefore, were accepted. The great majority—nearly 
5,000—required training, but about 1,500 were placed direetly on the land. 

Training.—There are two methods of training— 

(2) That which may be regarded as a system of apprenticeship, whereby the volun 
teer, who has some knowledgo of land work, is placed with an employer, who receive 
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her services free for three weeks, during which time she gains in knowledge and he 
instructs her in his own special methods. At the end of this time he takes her into 
the ordinary employment at not less than 18s. [$4.38] per week. During apprenticeship 
the girl is maintained by the Government, as a bursar, at a cost not exceeding Lis. 
[$3.65] a week. 

(b) That which is carried out by the board of agriculture at its special training 
centers, or by arrangement at certain agricultural colleges and farm institutes, or on 
private practice farms. The cost of this training with maintenance must not exceed 
95s: [$6.08] per head per week for four weeks; and, in practice, yaries from 15s.[$3.65] 
to 25s. [$6.08] and is very commonly carried out for 20s. [$4.87] or 21s. [$5.11]. 


pre. 
case 


ing 
Lue 


on 
SU 


In the beginning the training was generalized, but efforts are now 
being made to standardize the reports of instruction, etc., by estab- 
lishing special tests. When the training exceeds four weeks, 4s. 
[97 cents} per week in addition to maintenance are granted to the 
trainee. 

Placing.—The greatest care is taken to insure the maximum of safety and comfort 
for the worker on the land. A member of the organization is required to inspect 
and guarantee the place of employment and the place of lodging before a national! 
service volunteer is allocated to it, and when placed, a welfare supervisor keeps 
in touch with her. 

To avoid winter unemployment preparations were made to pro- 
vide land workers for timber work, hay-baling, tree-pruning, ete. 
In some sections there are so few cottages that the housing problem 
is acute.’ In most cases the farms are too scattered for the use of 
hostels for permanent workers. Women can seldom be put in the 
lodgings formerly occupied by men farm hands, and often where there 
are suitable accommodations the cottagers will not take in women 
land workers on aecount of the extra domestic burdens involved. 
The conclusion is reached that ‘‘it may become necessary to put in 
force the compulsory billeting bill.’’ 

Wages.—Although in general the guaranteed minimum wage of 
18s. ($4.38) per week is not difficult to secure, the cost of subsistence 
is so high that it is practically impossible for the worker to maintain 
herself decently. 

The following statement is made in this connection: 

It is very much to be desired that the minimum should be raised at an early date. 
The present low rate of pay militates heavily against securing a sufficient number 
of suitable land workers, and it is very probably one of the chief reasons why not 
more than half of the original volunteers follow up their cards by appearing before 
a selection committee. * * * except for the comparatively few able women and 
willing to offer sacrifice on the altar of patriotism, food production must depend upon 
workers drawn from the less intelligent and less fit residue. This is, of course, only 
the current feminine aspect of the dire consequences of the wage disability under 
which agriculture has labored for so many years. 


Since the establishment of the minimum wage, members of the Women’s War 
Agricultural Committee in some counties have found it necessary to counteract its 
lowering effect by insisting—often with the roady collaboration of the farmers— upon 
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the payment of a minimum initial wage exceeding by at least 5s. [$1.22] per week 
the cost of maintenance. This generally necessitates a payment of 20s. [$4.87) oy 
21s. [$5.11] per week. The most profitable arrangement is undoubtedly that wher. |, y 
the worker lives in, and is paid in addition a wage varying from 5s. [$1.22] to | \)s. 
[$2.43] per week. As the Government supplies free outfit, free travel, and mairjo- 
nance during a limited period of unemployment to the members of the Women’s 
Land Army, they are just able to keep going. It should be noted that many of : he 
more skilled and experienced workers are able to secure 25s. [$6.08] or even 3\s 


[$8.52] per week. 

Among the higher type of volunteers it is clear that in addition to 
the earnest desire for patriotic service, ‘“‘ many feel the call of the land.” 
It is not unusual to hear a worker declare, after experiencing for some 
time the real hardships of agricultural! toil, that she would not under 
any circumstances return to her old life—it may be, that of a West End 
showroom girl. 


Although the work of 1917 has resulted in adding to the ranks of 
agricultural labor a body of women with some claims to being skilled, 
it can not be definitely concluded that local labor was increased or 
improved during that year. 

The farmer is still much in need of reliable seasonal help, which at the momen! ‘s 
supplied sporadically and unequally by soldiers, school children, and, more rarv|y, 
by prisoners. 

The situation indicates that local labor still needs stimulating to the full and 
plementing by gangs of imported women available as required and at short notice. 
On the other hand, there is not wanting signs of willful neglect of available and mi 
needed labor to the great detriment of crops. 


It may be reasonably expected that women “will constitute a per- 
manent element on the land both at home and in our colonies as 
workers and wives under new and better conditions. War demanis 
are doing away with the stigma attached to agricultural labor for 
women and are indicating the place women should hold “in the mure 
highly skilled and intensive cultivation of the future.” 





LABOR RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE, GREAT BRITAIN. 


[From the Labour Gazette of the Ministry of Labor, Great Britain, March, 1918.} 


The minister of labor has set up a committee, to be known as {lie 
Labor Resettlement Committee, to advise him on the problems aris- 
ing out of the demobilization of the forces. The questions which will 
be referred to it include not only those connected with the resei'!e- 
ment of soldiers and sailors in civil life, but also those connected w it) 
the disbandment of munition workers, inasmuch as the restarting 0! 
industry after the War demands that these two sets of questions 
shall be treated on uniform lines. All schemes devised for dealing 
with these questions will be referred to the committee for their con- 
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sideration and advice before they are put into operation, and the com- 
mittee will be closely associated with their administration. By this 
means the minister hopes to secure the cooperation of employers and 
trades-unions with the Government, which he regards as an essential 
condition for success. The committee’s terms of reference are as 
follows: 

To advise the Ministry of Labor on the resettlement of labor consequent upon the 
demobilization of the forces and the discharge of workers owing to the cessation of 
work connected with the war. 

The first meeting of the committee took place on March 12. 

The minister of labor, who presided, in opening the proceedings 
said that it was a matter of great satisfaction to him that he had been 
able to gather such a powerful and representative committee, repre- 
senting as it did the employers and workpeople of the principal 
industries of the country as well as great associations like the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trade-Union Congress, the Federation 
of British Industries, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
which were closely concerned with all the general questions affecting 
industry as a whole. They would also have the assistance of the 
departments of State affected, such as the Admiralty, War Office, 
and Ministry of Munitions, which would enable them to obtain readily 
full information as to the position as far as the Government was con- 
cerned in regard to the Navy, Army, and civil workers. He felt 
that if his department was going to discharge successfully the onerous 
task which had been placed upon it by the War Cabinet of resettling 
into civil life the millions of men who were now fighting for us, and 
those other millions of men and women who were engaged in the 
production of munitions and in other essential services connected 
with the War, it would be necessary for them to be able to seek at 
every stage the advice of a body such as the committee before him, 
who would be competent to speak on behalf of industry. It was, 
therefore, his intention to avail himself to the fullest extent of the 
committee’s services and to associate them very closely with the 
administrative work which the department would have to carry out. 
He could not, of course, devolve upon them the responsibility to 
Parliament and the country for the measures which would have to 
be adopted, but he did intend to ask them to share that responsi- 
bility with him to some extent by placing all those measures before 
them for their consideration and advice before they were adopted. 
He was afraid that when the time for resettlement arrived he might 
have to make considerable calls on the members of the committee, 
but he felt sure that they would agree with him in thinking that no 
task was more important for the future of industry and the country 
than that of restoring normal conditions as quickly and as early as 
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possible after the War. He felt that the War would have }ooy 
largely fought in vain unless it produced a better state of society, in 
which the advantages of leisure and education were more equally 
and justly distributed throughout the whole population, but jy 
order to bring this state of affairs about it was necessary to resi oye 
the prosperity of industry, which would largely depend on the suc- 
cess which attended the committee’s labors. 

Turning to the subjects with which the committee would be calle 
upon to deal, he pointed out that there were two sets of questions 
which they would have to consider, though they constituted a sinvle 
problem. First, there was the resettlement of sailors and soldiers 
to civil life, and secondly the resettlement of those who had heey 
engaged in war industries. As regards the former, a subcommittee 
of the Reconstruction Committee had examined the matter with 
great care and they would be asked to consider the scheme which 
that committee recommended for adoption. He thought they 
would agree that the committee’s work had been done well and this; 
they had studied the question with great thoroughness. As regaris 
civil workers, another committee appointed by the Reconstruction 
Department had been considering their case and are submitting two 
reports, which would shortly be laid before them. The question of 
the civil worker he regarded as being more diflicult even than that 
of the soldier and sailor. Recent events, of which the commitice 
would be aware, in connection with discharge of a certain number of 
munition workers, had brought this question up already in a concrete 
form. ‘The position arising from these discharges, whether as regards 
the total numbers discharged or the prospect of finding fresh work 
was not of a nature that need cause alarm, but it should be carefully 
watched, and he proposed to ask the committee to appoint a su) 
committee whose function it would be to keep the matter under 
review. 

Among the most important subjects for consideration by the com- | 
mittee would be the arrangements for providing out-of-work pay for 
ex-service men and others who were unemployed. In the case o 
ex-service men it was proposed to give a month’s furlough with [ull 
pay and allowances, to be followed by a free policy of insurance 
against unemployment which would be valid during the succeeding 
year. The precise amount of the weekly rate of benefit was not yei 
settled, but it was proposed that it should be possible to draw bene‘ii 
up to a total of 20 weeks during the year. The majority of civil war 
workers were already insured against unemployment, but the raie o! 
benefit in their ease was only 7s. ($1.70) a week, and though this was 
in many cases supplemented by voluntary insurance through tradc- 
. unions, the amount was clearly inadequate for any prolonged period 
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of unemployment. The best method of dealing with this difficulty 
and also of providing for the workpeopie who were not at present 
covered by insurance was receiving careful consideration. 

There was, further, the question of the machinery by which the 
schemes adopted were to be administered. The Government had 
decided that the work would have to be largely carried out by the em- 
ployment exchanges, which were the only national organization capable 
of coping with the problem. We possessed a great advantage in hav- 
ing the organization of the employment exchanges ready to hand. 
He did not think, however, that the exchanges, or indeed any piece’ 
of official machinery, could carry out the task unaided. They, like 
the ministry itself, would need the constant advice and cooperation of 
the employers and workpeople in their districts. In order to secure 
this he and his predecessor had undertaken the formation of loca! 
advisory committees consisting in the main of an equal number of 
employers’ and workpeople’s representatives who would be asso- 
ciated with the work of the exchanges. Some 250 of these committees 
were already in working order and some of them had performed very 
valuable work, especially in the direction of finding employment for 
disabled men. Through the agency of these committees he hoped 
that the exchanges would be able to ascertain the demand for labor 
in their districts and to secure the cooperation of the local branches 
of the trade-unions in meeting it. He was sure that in order to obtain 
the best results it was necessary to utilize the trade-union organization 
to the fullest extent. He knew that some trade-unionists did not 
like using the exchanges, but he also knew many others who did, and 
he hoped that by a free interchange of information between the ex- 
change and the local branches of the trade-unions through the latter’s 
representatives on the local advisory committees it would be possible 
to deal successfully with these men. In other words, his view was 
that every scrap of machinery suitable for the purpose ought to be 
used in order to carry out the work of resettlement as smoothly and 
easily as possible, and he hoped that the committee would be able to 
give him very useful advice as to how coordination could best be se- 
cured over the whole field of industry. 

There was another class of questions connected with resettlement 
which would have to be dealt with on a basis of industry. An impor- 
tant part of the scheme so far as the army was concerned was the 
classification of the various trades of the country according to their 
national importance and the immediate prospects of employment: 
which they offered. In order to deal with this very difficult problem 
the Government would require the most complete and up-to-date 
information about the prospects as regards raw materials, financial! 
facilities, and employment in all the principal industries. Again, 
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there were questions such as the arrangements for reinstating soldiors 
and munition workers in the industries from which they have gono, 
the arrangements in regard to substitutes who have been introduce 
in their places, the arrangements necessary to enable men Whoxe 
apprenticeship or training had been interrupted by military service {o 
resume their instruction so that they might become qualified as fu!|y 
skilled men. All these were very difficult problems which could o1!y 
be settled by each industry for itself, and it was in connection wit), 
these questions among others that the Government hoped to obtain 
very substantial assistance from the joint industrial councils which 
were in process of being set up in various industries, and the — 
joint reconstruction committees which the Ministry of Reconstructiv 
the Board of Trade, and the Ministry of Labor were ideetine ¢ rn 
bring into being in those industries which were not ready for thc 
immediate formation of industrial councils. It was essential that 
these difficult questions to which he had referred should be carefu!!y 
considered beforehand by joint bodies fully representative of tle 
employers’ organizations and the trade-unions in every important 
industry. 





BILL FOR THE CREATION OF LABOR BOARDS IN GERMANY. ! 


The various federations of German trade-unions and of salarie( 
employees have joimed in laying before the Federal Council (Bun- 
desrath) and the Reichstag the draft of a law for establishing 
labor boards which will come up for discussion during the present 
session of the Reichstag.. Enactment of the bill seems assure:! as 
the new imperial chancellor, Count von Hertling, before taking 
office, had pledged the Government’s support of the bill. 

The proposal of establishing labor boards is by no means new. A 
bill creating such boards was submitted to the Reichstag by several 
parties in 1910, but on its second reading failed of passage, owing to 
the opposition of the Federated Governments to the réle assigne:! in 
the bill to the workmen’s secretariats. Since then various new 
considerations have made it seem expedient to abandon the bill of 
1910 and to draft a new bill. First, the bill of 1910 provided ior 
the creation of labor boards on purely occupational lines. In view, 
however, of the growth of occupational organizations of workmen 
and salaried employees and of the gencral recognition accorde:! ‘0 
them the interest in occupational representation of the workic! 
has greatly diminished, while the need for general territorial re))'°- 
sentation of the workmen which guarantees comprehensive s:¢- 
guarding of the general social interests of all occupational gro.) 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaiten Deutschlands. Vol. 27, ‘vo. +. 
Berlin, Dec. 8, 1917. 
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has become more urgent. Second, there arose the necessity to 
enable the proposed labor boards to represent labor interests proper, 
because Otherwise the workmen and salaried employees would be at 
» disadvantage as compared with the employers, to whom the legis- 
lation has already given official representation in the form of cham- 
bers of commerce, chambers of handicrafts, and chambers of agri- 
culture. Third, the experiments made during the war have taught 
the workmen that it does not suffice to charge labor boards with the 
maintenance of industrial peace as an ideal, but that this task 
requires legal regulation and creation of positive institutions for 
which the arbitration boards and workmen’s committees of the 
national auxiliary service law may serve as suitable models. 

The central organizations of the federations of trade-unions and 
of salaried employees have therefore themselves undertaken the 
task of rewriting the bill of 1910 in a manner corresponding to the 
interests of the wageworkers represented by them. ‘The accom- 
plishment of this task was not easy, for the conceptions as to the 
scope of the bill already diverged on the main question as to whether 
the creation of labor boards or of workmen’s chambers is to be 
demanded. The Christian and Hirsch-Duncker trade-unions were 
bound by the resolutions of their congresses to equipartisan repre- 
sentation of employers and workmen in the proposed boards, while 
the socialist free trade-unions (Freie Gewerkschafien) at their congress 
in Cologne in 1905 had voted with two-thirds majority in favor of 
workmen’s chambers proper. As a bill for the creation of work- 
men’s chambers proper had no prospects of enactment this last fact 
would not have prevented the Social-Democratic Party in the 
Reichstag from voting for a law creating labor boards, provided 
such a law would have given to the working classes suitable legal 
representation with sufficient authority and rights. At the present 
time the enactment of a bill giving legal representation to labor in 
the form of equipartisan boards seems possible, while a bill creating 
workmen’s chambers proper would not even pass the Reichstag. 
This outlook caused the general commission of the free trade-unions 
in agreement with the other central organizations to formulate their 
bill im such a manner that it will suit the representatives of em- 
ployers’ interests while at the same time it safeguards the interests 
of the workmen and salaried employees. The bill recently sub- 
mitted to the Reichstag contains 48 sections, based mainly on the 
bill of February 11, 1910, and on a later bill submitted by Repre- 
sentative Mumm on November 30, 1915, but containing several 
novel proposals. Owing to the length of the bill only its principal 
provisions can be given here. 
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The bill provides for the creation of labor boards for the safe. 
guarding of the common industrial and economic interests of ei. 
ployers and workmen and of the special interests of workmen. {; 
gives the boards a legal character. They are to be created for {\. 
district of one or several administrative authorities. Special work. 
men’s divisions for the safeguarding of workmen’s interests are to |. 
formed im all labor boards and in their vocational sections. Those 


divisions shall be composed only of representatives elected by tle | 


workmen. 

The special tasks assigned to the labor boards and their sections 
are the following: 

1. To promote mutually beneficial relations between employers 2: 
employees. 

2. To aid the State and municipal authorities in the promotion o/ 
the economic and industrial interests of both employers and cm- 
ployees through the communication of facts and the rendering of 
opinions; to participate on request of these authorities in investiga- 


tions of industrial and economic conditions in their district; to render, | % 
in particular, opinions as to the issuance of regulations in pursuance |7 


of articles 105b, paragraphs 2 and 3; 105d, 105e, paragraph 1; 120, 
120e, 128, 139a, 139c to 139m; 154, paragraph 4, of the Industrial 
Code; article 62 of the Commercial Code, and of mining regulations 
having as their aim the protection of the lives, health, and morality 
of the workmen; further, to render opinions as to the local custois 
for the interpretation of contracts and the compliance with oblica- 
tions between employers and employees. 


3. To discuss demands and proposals which relate to employers “4 


or employees’ industrial or economic interests. 

4. To set on foot institutions and measures which aim at the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of employees, and, on request of t!iec 
representatives of such institutions, to participate in their admin- 
istration. 

5. To cooperate in the regulation of the system of mercantile and 
trade apprenticeship and vocational education and to cooperate i) 
the school administration. 

6. To promote the conclus.on of collective and minimum-w:iie 
agreements through collection of material relating thereto. 

7. To create trade boards for the home industries and to promote 
their activity through regulation of working and wage conditions. 

8. To promote free employment exchanges. 

9. To promote the procuring of employment for war invalids. 

10. To appoint experts on request of the authorities. 

The bill also authorizes the labor boards to undertake independen!y 
investigations as to the industrial and economic conditions in the 
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district and to give legal force to wage schedules fixed by the trade 
boards for home industries. 

The divisions for workmen within the labor boards are assigned the 
following duties: 

1. To discuss demands and proposals of the workmen and to pre- 
pare such proposals for discussion by the labor board or its sections. 

2. To make investigations required therefor as to the amount of 
wages and their relation to the cost of living and as to hours of labor. 

3. To render independently opinions if required and to make pro- 
posals to authorities, communal unions, and the legislatures of the 
Federal States and of the Empire. 

According to the bill submitted by the trade-unions the labor 
boards are not to be founded on a vocational but a territorial basis; 
but they are to contain vocational sections, among them being those 
for agriculture and forestry, and for technical and mercantile salaried 
employees. Government and municipal works are included in the 
scheme. 

This radical alteration of organization, In comparison with that of 
the older schemes, seems to be contemplated chiefly because it makes 
possible the incorporation in it of a conciliation board conceived on 
broad lines, which is desired under the trade-union scheme when the 
national auxiliary service law ceases to be in force. In this direction 
the following proposals are made in the bill under discussion: The 
compulsory formation of workmen’s and salaried employees’ com- 
mittees is to remain in force and is extended to all establishments 
employing at least 20 workmen or salaried employees. ‘The bill 
assigns to these committees essentially the same tasks as are assigned 
to the workmen’s committees in the auxiliary service law. Should 
no agreement be arrived at in case of differences arising between the 
workmen’s or salaried employees’ committee and the management 
of an establishment, or should no such committee exist a conciliation 
board provided for in the bill intervenes. The chairman of this 
board, who may be neither an employer nor an employee, is to be 
appointed by the competent labor board. In addition to the chair- 
man the conciliation board is to be composed of four permanent and 
two nonpermanent associates. The employers’ and employees’ rep- 
resentatives in the labor board each elect in separate meetings two 
of the permanent associates, while the nonpermanent associates (one 
employer and one employee) of the conciliation board are appointed 
by the chairman of the board. Such conciliation boards are to be 
created for the district of one or more administrative authorities. 
Decisions of the conciliation board may be appealed to an arbitration 
board to be created for the district of each chamber of labor.- The 
chairman of the arbitration board may be neither an employer nor 
an employee, while the associate members of the board must be se- 
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lected in equal numbers from among employers and employees, 
Parties may be represented by counsel before the conciliation 21( 
arbitration boards. The conciliation courts, so far as they have 
existed in peace time, and the intervention of trustworthy priv:{o 
individuals are to be retained to the extent that the conciliaticy 
boards provided for in the present bill shall only be summoned to s); 
if neither side appeals to some other suitable authority. 

Finally, the bill differs from the older proposals in yet another 
particular, viz, the question of expenditure; it desires the Empire jy 
bear the costs of the labor boards, as indeed the Bundesrath is to |ix 
the district in which labor boards are to be established. 

Commenting on the scheme of the trade-unions the Soziale Prax's' 
says that— 

While this scheme does not agree with its own demands, it desires to abstain frm 
criticism and only wishes to emphasize the fact that the scheme contains both the 
advantages and disadvantages of a compromise between organizations which he! 
views in some measure widely divergent. The mere fact that all the organized 
workers of Germany are united on this platform will certainly enhance the prospet 
of realization of the demands put forward in the scheme. 





PROPOSED DECENTRALIZATION AND STANDARDIZATION OF GERMAN 
INDUSTRY. 


In the organ of the German Employers’ Association,? Engineer 
Georg Siener discusses the question whether it would not be possi! le 
after the war to decentralize German industry more or less by remov- 
ing factories from the cities to the country. ‘ Decentralization” !1 
this sense is eminently desirable to prevent overcrowding in laize 
cities. Whether it is possible in any particular case depends on thive 
factors—technical facilities (i. e., access to raw materials, to power, 
and to markets), labor, andlands. The cheapening of transportation 
and the erection of large central power stations will greatly increase 
the mobility of industry; and decentralization is favored by ‘lie 
modern tendency, especially in the iron and steel and machinery |1:- 
dustry, to specialization and the production of standardized pai's 
which can be carried on quite apart from the main factory. The 
difficulty of procuring labor in out-of-the-way places constitutes (/c 
chief obstacle to decentralization of industry; it can perhaps be part) 
overcome by offering the workman a plot of ground for growing 
vegetables, etc. On the other hand the cheapness of land in ti! 
country offers the greatest inducement to the manufacturer to remo \° 
his plant there; but care must be taken that this advantage is 110 
lost through speculation in land. Finally, if decentralization is to |e 





! Soziale Praxis and Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Vol. 27, No. 10. Berlin, Dec. 6, 1917. 
2 Arbeitgeber-Zeitung, Dec. 30, 1917. 
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a success, it must be carried out om an organized plan under the super- 
vision of public bodies dealing with large areas, not piecemeal by 
individuals. Good results, too, might be attained by laying out “in- 
dustrial highways” alongside railways and canals. 

The Welthandel ' states that the Society of German Engineers in 
cooperation with a large number of industrial concerns is agitating 
for standardization of the machinery industry and of the iron and 
metal industry generally. This movement, the Welthandel predicts, 
will promote the development of German industries on fresh and 
improved lines. 

Tools, threads, nuts, bolts, rivets, and other small fittings, having 
all the same dimensions, will be manufactured and employed every- 
where. Every manufacturer, manager of a plant, or engineer has very 
often gone through the disagreeable experience of finding that threads 
were not the same, or that tools did not fit the existent mandrels, or 
that the dimensions of rivets, nuts, and bolts supplied by every manu- 
facturer were of different sizes. For instance, the hexagonal nuts: 
Their width and depth vary with each manufacturer. If tools are 
considered, it is hard to find, for instance, two reamers or countersink 
drills of different makes having the same dimensions as regards their 
diameter, length, and slot to take up the drive. The difference in the 
conical end of reamers and countersink drills is very often so small 
that 1t ean not be detected by the eye and is only noted at the time 
of fitting them in the chucks. 

The “German Industrial Standards”’ are published in tables under 
the title “D. I. Norm,” by the standard committee for the German 
industry. All the societies and unions of special trades, officials, and 
a large number of firms belonging to all kinds of industries are repre- 
sented in this committee by their best experts. The draft of the 
“DP. I. Norm” is based upon the opinions collected from forms which 
are sent to be filled in to as many industrial establishments as possible. 
These drafts are discussed and approved by the standard committee. 
The restrictions which are imposed on the industries by the “D. I. 
Norm” are kept for this reason within practical limits. It may be 
expected, therefore, that the use of the ‘“D. 1. Norm” will greatly 
facilitate the manufacture and purchase of products of all kinds in 
the industrial world. 







































DEMOBILIZATION IN AUSTRIA AFTER THE WAR. 





*The Bremer Biirger-Zeitung? calls attention to an article by the 
well-known trade-union writer, Julius Deutsch, of Vienna, in the 
Austrian labor periodical, “Der Kampf,” in which he points out a 














1 Der Welthandel, Dec. 14, 1917. 2 Bremer Biirger-Zeitung, Bremen, Nov. 16, 1917. 
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difference in the attitude of the German and Austrian trade-unions | 
toward demobilization. Both are agreed that after peace is con. DY. 
cluded no worker should be kept in the army longer than is absolutoly 
necessary on military grounds; but in regard to the exact process oj 
demobilization they differ. The Austrian trade-unions demand dis. 
charges according to age, preference to be given only in exceptional 
eases to specially important groups of workers; while the Germ.n 
trade-unions insist that the first consideration should be given to par- 
ticular callings and particular groups of workmen. The motive whic) 
weighs with them is the desire to bring about the economic revival 
as quickly as possible. With regard to the problem of work for {| 
discharged soldiers, Deutsch says that the Social-Democratic poli 
is not to keep them im barracks till they have found some means of 
supporting themselves, but to enable them, by Government assisi- 
ance, to resume their duties as citizens. The ways in which the Goy- 
ernment can assist are by cheapening the cost of living, supporting 
the unemployed, continuing military pay for one month after (is 
charge, granting sick leave, and, where necessary, expenses of a stay 
m a health resort, establishing employment offices with equal rep- 
resentation for employers and employed, granting free transportation 
to places of employment away from home, protecting soldics 
families against creditors (prolonging period of payment and pro- 
hibiting too hasty sale of pledges), and, lastly, by resuming sovia! 
reforms and provision for housing. 

























LABOR CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISH. 
MENTS IN FRANCE, JULY, 1917.' 


A summary of the reports relative to the supply of labor in indus- 
trial and commercial establishments in France at various dates from 
August, 1914, to January, 1917, was published in the Montuty 
Review for August, 1917. The data upon which the reports have 
been based were collected by the labor inspection service, and cover 
only such establishments as were able to furnish comparable data 
for the entire period under investigation. For this reason the nuin- 
ber of establishments varies in the different investigations. 

The ninth investigation relative to labor conditions was made in 
July, 1917. The figures cover only such establishments as are subject 
to inspection laws; consequently mines and quarries, railroads #1 
tramways, and establishments under the supervision of the minister 
of war and the minister of marine are not included. It is reasona!lc 
to suppose that if these were considered, the number of persos 
employed in industry and commerce would show a much greater pc! 











_ 1 Franee. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociaie Nos. 10-12, October to Dec u- 
ber, 1917. Paris. 
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cent of increase than is shown in the tables prepared by the labor 
office. There has been an especial increase in the number of em- 
ployees in establishments engaged in work for national defense 
These are not subject to inspection by agents other than those of the 
departments of Government for which they are being operated. 

The number of establishments for which data were reported in 
July, 1917, was 52,278, which before the War furnished employment 
to 1,524,959 persons. The data given in the following tables refer 
only to these establishments and are entirely independent of any data 
reported at any of the preceding investigations. 

The figures shown are not to be taken as indicating in any manner 
the extent of unemployment, but rather the business situation in the 
industries considered. The decreases in employment shown in most 
of the industrial groups do not mean that the workmen leaving them 
were necessarily unemployed. An average of 24 per cent was 
mobilized and many others who were unable to find employment in 
their usual occupations have accepted employment in industries 
which have not suffered from the war, or in which the demand for 
employment has increased, as in the chemical and metallurgical! 
groups, in which, while the number of establishments in operation has 
decreased, the number of employees is largely in excess of the number 
employed before mobilization. 

The investigation shows a gradual movement since July, 1915, 
toward recovery in every industrial group, both in the number of 
establishments in operation and the number of persons employed. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS FURNISHING DATA RELATIVE TO INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS PREVAILING DURING THE WAR AND NUMBER AND PER CENT IN 
OPERATION AT SPECIFIED DATES. 


{From Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, October to December, 1917, p. 454.] 
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Num- : 7 “— ..:. Per cent of establish- 
ne | Establishments in operation in— jionts in operation in— 
estab- | 
Industrial group. lish- | | | 
— August, July, | July, | July, | Se July, July, July, 
"in. “) 1914. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. | "O5,’ | 1915. | 1918. 1917, 
Food preparation............ Recs kes 4,222} 3,004 3, 655 | 3,852/ 3,908! 73| 87/ 92 93 
EE RL a 1, 583 804 | 1,243 | 1,357] 1,410) 56 79 | 8&6 gu 
Rubber, paper, cardboard. .........- 73% | 3511 642| 697 724/ 45| 821 89 g2 
Printing and binding................ 1,312 652 952} 1,022| 1,108, 50| 7] 78 M 
so Sa Ray 3,605 1,124; 2,681 | 2,951] 3,185| 31] 74) 82 87 
Clothing, millinery, ete.............- 10,817 | 5,187 | 6,963 | 8,013] 8,211) 48 64 74 76 
Leather and hides. .................. 3,151 | 1,217 | 1,768 | 1,948 | 2,023 39 56 62 64 
anc ccccttncensos 5,142 | 1,622 | 2,751 | 3,401 | 3,706 32 53 66 72 
Metallurgy (base). ................-. 7,908 | 3,160 | 5,273 | 5,969| 6,436; 40] 67) 75 81 
Metallurgy (fine)...................- 562 57/ 388] 407 497 10 69 72 8X 
Precious stones.................00--. gs 7; 41] 54 52| 7] 42] 5 & 
Building ER nig sw cacadedcaens 2, 930 785 | 1,134; 1,354); 1,479 27 39 46 50 
P oreelain, pres glass, ete......... 1, 258 363 | 682 | 791 SS4 29 54 63 70 
Storage and transportation .......... 469 291 354 | 405 416 2 75 | 86 gv 
COMMIS <8 sndeeos0ds- 2525345. 8,435 | 4,973 | 5,411! 5,988] 6,320) 59| 64 | 71 75 
en ryt ee eee 52,278 | 23,777 | 33, 938 | 38, 209 | 40, 304 45 65 | 73 | 77 
! 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN ESTABLISHMENTS FURNISHING DATA REL. 
TIVE TO INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS PREVAILING DURING THE WAR AND Nvy. 
BER AND PER CENT AT WORK AT SPECIFIED DATES. 


[From Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, October to December, 1917, p. 25 
The number of employees at work, as shown by this table, does not include mobilized workers. | . 















































N york in— rork in— 
entios pmaber of employees at work in Per cent at work in 
Industrial = Set ee 
ndu group. ployees ‘ 
before | August,| July, July, July, a July, | July, | July, 
the War.) 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917, | [047 | 1915. | 1918. | 1017’ 
Food preparation. ...........-- 93,775; 50,469) 73,406) 80,671) 80,577 54 78 86 SH 
aR ie tea a 78, 892 35, 470 66, 228 84, 070 93, 667 45 84 107 119 
Rubber, paper, cardboard - - -- . 55,298} 17,606) 33,467; 40,040 2, 508 32 61 72 77 
Printing and binding.......... 38,114] 13,198} 18,509! 20,845) 21,397} 35) 49! 55) 53 
INGA «i htnind soba) on «500055 309,287| 104,698] 220,090! 246,642) 255,227] 34 71) 80) gs —e 
Clothing, millinery, etc........ 137,764; 44,332} 87,222) 104,743) 109, 743 32 63 7% ms: 
Leather and hides............. 70,212} 26, 864| 48,097}. 55,999} 59,375] 38 68 SM 5 FF 
Woodworking................- 84,7 19,315} 43,161] 61,905! 72,581} 23) 51 73) ss ie 
Metallurgy (base).............. 371, 300] 122,356) 324,041) 514,318] 642,539) 33, 87,139] 173, 
Metallurgy (fine).............. 8,037] 1,050] 3,586] 4,473} 4,861} 13) 45 56 6) fom 
Precious stones...........-..-.- 2, 842 543 1, 196 1,410 1,517 19 42 a 
Building trades, ete............ 72,351} 11,502} 24,042) 32,430 36,609} 16, 33) 45) st -ae 
Porcelain, pottery, glass,etc...| 81,227| 16,494| 32,386) 41,735} 45,258) 20 40, 42; j¢ —ee 
Storage and transportation. . . . 39, 162 14,548} 22,314) 28,933) 28,127 48) 74) 96 93 a 
Commerce..... bdhicdkdins buh 90,908} 40,284] 53,029} 62,652} 65,407} 44, 58 69) 72 Fe 
ee eee o 


ns i4, 900 518, 7201, 060,774), 380, 996 1,680, 200 34, 69; 91) lta 
| | 





1 This total is not the correct sum of the items; the figures are given as they appear in the source shown 
above. 

In July, 1917, 77 per cent of the establishments reporting for the 
entire war period were in operation, and employed 102 per cent of 
the number of persons employed before the War in these esta)- 
lishments. If to this 102 per cent employed be added the 24 per 
cent withdrawn by mobilization, the number of active and potential 
employees in July, 1917, exceeded the number before the War by 26 | 
per cent. The source of this increase is discussed in the Montniy | 
Review for August, 1917. q 

The following table shows (1) the estimated proportion of indus- 
trial workers mobilized for military duty when the War began, ani 
(2) the per cent of increase or decrease in the number of employers 
in specified months, 1914 to 1917, in establishments investigated « 
compared with the normal number of employees before the War. 
In this table both active and mobilized workers are considered « 
employees. That is to say, in computing the percentages of increase 
or decrease the decrease due to mobilization of workers is not taken 
into consideration. a 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED IN- . 
DUSTRIAL GROUPS AT SPECIFIED PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH NORMAL NUM- 
BERS EMPLOYED BEFORE THE WAR. 


{In this table mobilized workers are not deducted in computing the per cent of increase or decrease as com- 





























] pared with normal.] 
in— a Per cent | Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
of em- as compared with normal number be- 
——. ployees | fore the War. 
Tole Industrial group. a 
tavk drawn by | 
‘ile mobiliza-| August, July, July, | July, 
= tion. 1914, | 1915, 1918, | 191 
“ = | iii] 
119 Food preperatiom. ......2 2-2-2 scccccsccccccccccccces 26 —20 | +4 +12 + 12 
‘ Chemical were eee meee eee etree esesesesreseeseeesesesesess 27 — 28 | +11 +34 + 46 
Rubber, paper, cardboard ................-------e--- 19 —49 | —20 - 9 — 4 
83 Printing GING GEIGER. « 2... cece cnccevcccccccscccncess 24 —4l | —27 —21 — 20 
N) Textiles aaa GH SSS boa 6necc eter ceESbCooeoescoes 15 —5l —14 — 5 — 2 
SS Clothing, millimery, €tC. ......-...eseeeeeeeesceeeeees 6 —62 | —31 —18 ~ if 
‘b Leather and hides.......... fustetcdhe ities atcere sot 26 —36 | — 6 + 6 + ll 
173 WOOd WOPMEIIG qo 5 <5 50:2 00 oc nsicnscccsceswcceccccscceees 30 —47 +19 + 3 + 16 
60 Mates. sxc -nancesdecsbessessonnes 32 —s| =< +71 +105 
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a6 Porcelain, pottery, glass, etc..................-.---- 28 —52 | —32 —30 — 16 
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LABOR REGULATIONS FOR FACTORIES IN SWITZERLAND.! 
L > . . 2 . AT - 
une The Federal Council, by ordinance, effective November 15, 1917, 
L ok enacted the following factory regulations to be observed in applying 
ab- the Federal neutrality law of August, 1914. 
per Hours of labor in factories shall not exceed 10 per day. On Satur- 
tial days and the days next preceding holidays 94 hours shall constitute 
Ne 9 
a0 a day’s work. When the hours of labor on Saturdays do not exceed 
ILY 64 and labor ends at 1 o’clock p. m., the hours on other days may 
extend to 104. 
us- A rest period of one hour near midday is mandatory, unless the 
nd day’s work ends at 2 o’clock p. m. and a half-hour rest period is 
Ces granted, or the hours of labor do not exceed 9 with a like rest period 
os granted, or unless the day’s work does not exceed 64 hours and a rest 
ar. period of 15 minutes is granted. 
as In establishments employing but one shift the rest periods shall 
se not be deducted unless they are regularly and simultaneously granted 
en 


to all employees, and during that time they are permitted to leave 
their working places. 

From May 1 to September 15 labor shall be performed between the 
hours of 5 a. m. and 8 p. m., and for the rest of the year between 
6a.m.and8p.m. On Saturdays work shall stop at 5 p. m. 

A schedule of hours of work shall be filed with local authorities. 
Permits may be granted: To arrange rest periods by turns; to 
extend hours of labor 2 hours for not more than 25 days a year 





re du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Nos, 10-12, October to December, 1917, 
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* (exceptionally the number may be further increased when the permi 
applies to a small portion only of the employees, or a portion of the 
factory); permitting night work 30 nights per year, except 1 night 
between Saturday afternoon and Monday morning, and provided 
that not more than 10 hours’ work is required during the 24, broken 
by a rest period of at least one-half hour; and to work 12 Sundays, 
at the most, per year. 

The department of political economy may extend these permits 
when important reasons, especially for national defense, or to increase 
the food supply, warrant such action. 

Notice that these permits have been granted must be filed with the 
cantonal authorities and with the proper labor inspectors. 

When overtime, night, or Sunday work is permitted the pamoyer 
is required to pay the employees so engaged time and a quar‘ 
Extra pay in piecework shall be based on average earnings. Tf 
working at a fixed rate that shall be the basis. 

No other method of payment for overtime work is permitted. Ai 


permits shall specify this rate and be posted in the factory. 
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PROVISION FOR ne SOLDIERS AND CIVIL- 





PROPOSED VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT. 


A bill to provide for the vocational rehabilitation and return to 
civil employment of disabled soldiers and sailors discharged from our 
military and naval forces was introduced in the Senate of the United 
States on April 8, 1918. 

The new bill places entire responsibility for the vocational reeduca- 
tion and placement of disabled members of the forces with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education and provides that every person 
who is disabled under circumstances entitling him, after discharge 
from the military or naval forces, to compensation under Article III 
of the War Risk Insurance Act, as amended, and who in the opinion 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education is unable to resume 
his former occupation or to enter some other suitable occupation, and 
who may be vocationally rehabilitated, shall either be ordered by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to follow such course of vocational 
rehabilitation as the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
provide, or shall be retained in the forces and detailed to the control 
of the Federal board until such course of training has been satisfac- 
torily completed. Every person so designated shall receive as 
monthly compensation a sum equal to the amount of his pay for 
the last month of active service, or to the amount to which he would 
be entitled under the War Risk Insurance Act,in thesame manner 
as if he were an enlisted man. Failure to follow the prescribed 
course of training will result in the withholding by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, in its discretion, of all or any part of the monthly 
compensation due him. 

The bill proposes to give the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation power to provide such facilities, instructors, and courses of 
vocational rehabilitation as it deems necessary for the proper train- 
ing of persons concerned, power to provide for the placement of 
rehabilitated persons, and to use in its placement work, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, the facilities of the Department 
of Labor, in so far as it may be practicable. The Federal board is 
also authorized to make studies, investigations, and reports regarding 
the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placement 
in suitable occupations,and to cooperate with such other public or 
private agencies as it may deem advisable in the performance of the 
duties imposed upon it by the proposed act. 
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Section 5 of the bill provides that all medical and surgical work 
and other treatment necessary to give functional and mental resio- 
ration to disabled persons prior to their discharge shall be under {ho 
control of the War and Navy Departments; and for cooperation 
between these departments and the Federal board to insure a proper 
process of prevocational and vocational training. 

The proposed act, if passed, will repeal section 304 of the War [isk 
Insurance Act, as amended, which embodies the only provision which 
has as yet been made for this important work. This section appivr- 
ently places the work of rehabilitation within the jurisdiction of {\\e 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and is a promise of what should he 
done, rather than a workable program. It makes no appropriation 
for carrying on the work. Section 304 reads: 

In cases of dismemberment, of injuries to sight or hearing, and of other inj 
commonly causing permanent disability, the injured person shall follow such « 
or courses of rehabilitation, reeducation, and vocational training as the United Six), 
may provide or procure to be provided. Should such course prevent the injure 
person from following a substantially gainful occupation while taking same, a }. 
of enlistment may be required which shall bring the injured person into the military 
or naval service. Such enlistment shall entitle the person to full pay as durin: 1) 
last month of his active service, and his family to family allowances and allotmen: 
as hereinbefore provided in lieu of all other compensation for the time being. 

In case of his willful failure properly to follow such course or so to enlist, payment 
of compensation shall be suspended until such willful failure ceases and no :om- 
pensation shall be payable for the intervening period. 


~ tee re 
i 


UNNI eaten os 


The Congressional Record for April 8, 1918, which reprints th 
bill and memoranda submitted in connection with it, includes ty 
following paragraph: 
_ Section 304 is buried in an act, every one of whose other important sections («4ls 
with war-risk insurance. Admittedly it was inserted as a promise by Congress that 
the rehabilitation, reeducation, and vocational training of injured sailors and soldiers 
would be more definitely provided for at the ensuing session. Naturally, under these 
circumstances, this very difficult and highly specialized work is committed, under 
the general terms of the act, to an organization and administration which, while 
admirably adapted for war-risk insurance—for which it was primarily intende:— is 
inadequate, so far as section 304 is concerned, for the proper care, education, and 
placement in industry of injured men. 


The practicability of such economic adjustment as is propose! in 
this bill has already been established by the other belligerent coun- 
tries, who have already in operation carefully worked-out orgaiiiza- 
tions which carry on the work of rehabilitating the disabled victims 
of the War, and which have accomplished rémarkable results. in 
England the authority for carrying on this work is centralized under 
the Minister of Pensions, a cabinet office which has been created since 
the beginning of the War. In France the vocational reeducation «1( 
employment of disabled members of the forces is under the super- 
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vision of the Minister of Labor. In Canada a new department, 
known as the Department of Soldiers and Sailors Civil Reestablish- 
ment, has recently been created to supervise the vocational and 
employment work of that country. The experience of all of these 
countries has been that a centralization of governmental authority 
in this matter is essential, whether vested in a department created 
for the purpose or in an existing agency suitably equipped. 





NEW FRENCH LAW RELATING TO THE REHABILITATION OF DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 
A French law, adopted January 2, 1918,' places the vocational 


“ 


reeeducation and employment of disabled soldiers in France under 
the supervision of the Minister of Labor and makes some changes 
in the organization and work of the national office of disabled and 
retired soldiers. The decree of February 26, 1918,’ determines some 
of the measures necessary to the application of this law. A com- 
plete translation of the law and extracts from the decree applying 
it are here reprinted: 


ArticLE 1, Every soldier or former soldier of the military and naval forces suffer- 
ing from infirmities resulting from wounds received, or from sickness contracted or 
aggravated during the present war may request his inclusion in a school for vocational 
reeducation for the purpose of readjusting himself to industry with particular reference 
to his occupational training and employment. 

The request may be addressed either to a school for reeducation; to a prefect of the 
“Departement” in which the applicant formerly resided; to a departmental committee 
of wounded and retired soldiers of that ‘“ Departement;” or to the national office of 
wounded and retired soldiers. 

Persons under treatment, or whose retirement is being considered, should make 
their requests to the chief physician of the health office (Formation Sanitaire) in 
which they are under treatment. 

Art, 2. The national office of wounded and retired soldiers, which is declared a 
public establishment, under the supervision of the Minister of Labor, constitutes an 
organ of cooperation between public offices and private associations or enterprises 
concerned with the soldiers mentioned in article 1. Its functionsare: To collect and 
collate information concerning the aims of these offices, associations, or enterprises; 
to encourage and assist in the readaptation of such persons to industry; to investigate 
iegislative provisions and regulations which may be adopted in their favor and to 
lollow the application of it, and in a general way to assure the support and permanent 
assistance recognized by the nation to be justly due them. 

Art. 3. The resources of the national office of wounded and retired soldiers include: 
1. The annual credit carried in the budget of the Minister of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare, in the special division entitled “National Office for Wounded and Retired 


’ Loi concernant Ja rééducation professionnelle et |’ Office National des Mutilés et Réformés de la Guerre. 
Published in the Journal Officiel de la République Francaise for Jan. 3, 1918, pp. 99, 100. Paris. 

b. Un décret rendu en conseil des ministres déterminant les mesures d’execution nécessaires a |’applica- 
tion de la loi concernant la rééducation professionnelle et |’ Office National des Mutilés et Réformés de la 


js Feb. 26,1918. Published in the Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise, Feb. 28, 1918, pp. 
1995, 
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Soldiers,’’ and other subventions which may be appropriated by the State, the depart. 
ments, and the communes. 

2. Gifts, legacies, and donations of any nature or origin which may be made ecithor 
directly to the office, whether to the whole body of soldiers or former soldiers named 
in article 1, or to a definite class of them. Provided that when such gifts, legacies. o, 
donations are made for the wounded and retired soldiers of a definite district, they 
shall be distributed by decree, issued upon the advice of the national office, betwee, 
the departmental committees and localities interested. 

3. All other resources which may by law accrue to the national office. 

Art. 4. In case the national office or any departmental office is abolished, {ho 
funds resulting from gifts, legacies, or donations made to the office or commitice 
shail be placed by decree of the Council of State, with the approval of the Minisier 
of Labor, to the credit of publie establishments or of recognized public utilities capa! le 
of fulfilling the wishes of the donors. 

Art. 5. In each ‘‘ Departement” there shall be created, upon the agreement of | 
general council and the national office, by decree which shall determine the extent 
of their territorial jurisdiction and specify the number of their members, departmonta! 
or local, wounded and retired soldiers’ committees. 

These committees may receive State, departmental, or communal subventions, 
gifts, and legacies, subject to the conditions prescribed by the civil code for the estab- 
lishment of public utilities. 

They shall not acquire any other real estate except that necessary for their mectings, 
or for the conduct of the business provided for in article 1. 

Art. 6. The council of ministers shall determine by decree the methods necessary 
for the execution and application of this law, and especially: 

1. The organization of the national office for wounded and retired soldiers, and the 
departmental committees provided for in article 5, as well as the conditions under w! 
the private associations or enterprises shall be represented in the said bodies; 

2. The conditions under which State aid may be granted to departmental commit 
tees and institutions for reeducation after consultation with the national office 
mission of reeducation), as well as the control and supervision of the use of sui) 
subventions; 

3. The proofs necessary to be furnished the departmental committees by the sold 
mentioned in article 1 in order to become beneficiaries under the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of article 7. 

Art. 7. During the period of occupational reeducation of a soldier whose pensio 
has not been liquidated, his family shall continue to receive the military allowai 
If his pension is liquidated and if the twelfth of that amount is less than the amount 
of the monthly allowance to the family, the difference shall be paid until the comple 
tion of the period of reeducation. 

The departmental committee shall determine the duration of the period of « 
pational reeducation during which the family of the soldier may be paid the bent 
provided for in the paragraph above. Appeal from this decision can be made 1» tle 
national office by the soldier involved within one month after his notification o! 1 

Art. 8. In no case shall the pension be reduced because of the fact of occupational 
reeducation and readaptation to work. 

Art. 9. The minister of labor shall make an annual report to the President of thc 
Republic showing the operations of the national office, the results of occupational 
reeducation and employment secured for the persons mentioned in article 7, aud 
relative to the distribution of State subventions. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DECREE OF FEBRUARY 26, 1918, APPLYING IN ABOVE LA‘. 


CHapTerR I. NATIONAL Orrice or DISABLED AND Retirep Sorprers. 























Articte 1. The national office of disabled and retired soldiers, under supervision 
of the minister of labor and social welfare shall be composed of 69 members of French 
nationality, appointed for three years, by decree, upon the nomination of the Min- 
ister of Labor, namely: 
5 senators. 
10 deputies. 
3 representatives oi the minister of labor. 
3 representatives of the minister of war, of whom one shall represent the mili- 
tary health service. 
2 representatives of the minister of the interior. 
2 representatives of the minister of commerce. 
2 representatives of the minister of agriculture. 
2 representatives oi the minister of the navy, of waom one shall represent tlie 
health service. 
1 representative of the minister oi finance. 
1 representative of the minister of public instruction. 
1 representative of the minister of the colonies. 
2 members, one an employer, the other a workman, of the superior labor council. 
1 member of the superior council of mutual aid societies. 
1 member of the superior council of technical instruction. 
1 member of the superior council of agriculture. 
1 member of the Paris chamber of commerce. 
1 member of the superior council of public assistance. 
1 surgeon and one physician from the hospitals. 
3 directors of the schools of professional reeducation. 
6 members of associations of the wounded or disabled. 
6 persons chosen from associations or private institutions concerned with the 
care of wounded or retired soldiers. 
4 persons known by reason of their special ability, their work, or their services. 
* ” * * * “ 
The president of the national office shall be assisted by three vice presidents ap- 
pointed by the minister of labor from among the members of the national office. 
Arr. 2. The national office shall include three branches, the organization of which 
shall be fixed by an order of the minister of labor: (1) an executive committee, (2) a 
commission of reeducation, and (3) an advisory council (conse de perfectionnement). 
A member may serve in more than one of these branches. 
The executive committee shall establish the plan for the official budget and financial 
statements; shall prepare decisions relative to the acceptance of gifts and legacies; 
shall have charge of the reports of departmental and local committees in matters 
with which the executive committee is concerned. whether concerning the constitu- 
tion and administration of those committees, or placement; shall keep a register of the 
disabled, giving useful information which will facilitate their reeducation and employ- 
ployment, and giving information concerning the general assistance which they may 
need; shall gather definite information regarding occupations open to the disabled 
according to the nature of the disability, the needs of each industry and of each locality, 
the placements made, and the offers and demands for work which can not be met by 
local organizations; shall give advice concerning the distribution of occupations 
reserved for disabled and retired soldiers, according to the law of April 17, 1916; in a 
general manner, shall include in its functions all that concerns the administrative 
and financial working of the national office, all that concerns the working of the de- 
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partmental and local committees, and questions within the jurisdiction of the ministry 
of labor, especially that of placement. 

The commission of reeducation shall give advice upon the demands for State 9; 
made by institutions or associations which are concerned with professional reed). 
tion; shall assemble documents relating to equipment, methods, and the ge: ). 
organization of reéducation; shall secure reports relative to attendance at the schoo); 
and results obtained ; shall examine appeals made against the decisions of departmeyta 
committees relative to reeducation and in a general manner include in its func’: 
all questions concerning vocational reeducation and the administrative wor; 
financial or technical, of centers and schools of vocational reeducation. 

The advisory council (conseil de perfectionnement) shall include in its functions 2! 
questions concerning the general interests, material and moral, of disabled so|:‘ 
keeping in touch with all kinds of institutions (except those concerned with vocati:):| 
reeducation) whose purpose is to lend assistance to soldiers or former soldiers namie! ;; 
article 1 of the law. 

It shall secure all documents relating to institutions which aid the disabled. a: 
as information regarding the help afforded them. 

Art. 3. The full assembly of the members of the national office shall examine *}) 
matters referred to it, either by the minister or by the divisions specified in arti |» 2. 
It shall decide particularly upon the appeal made against the decisions of the de) 
mental or local committee by the application of article 7 of the law of Janua:» 2 
1918, and upon the acceptance or refusal of gifts or legacies which are made to ‘he 
office. 

Its decisions shall become operative if within 20 days from the close of the sessiv; 
the minister of labor does not ask their annulment on the ground of excess of pow: 
violation of legislative or regulative order. In case of urgency the minister may «ix 
a resolution for immediate execution. 

If after two months, annulment has not been confirmed by a decree rendered in 1): 
council of State, the decision shall become executory. 

Art. 5. The full assembly of the national office shall meet at least once in six mon*)s 
and at any other time the needs of the service require a meeting, or upon request of 
the executive committee. 

Within 8 days after the meeting a copy of the proceedings shall be sent to the min- 
ister of labor. 

Art. 6. Every hospital, school of reeducation, or other institution (with the ex:cp- 
tion of field hospitals, or hospitals behind the lines designated by the military hea!:! 
service), which in any way gives aid to soldiers or former soldiers who, becaiice oi 
injuries or infirmities contracted during the war, have become incapable of remiin- 
erative work, or whose capacity for work is greatly diminished, shall be require! t 
send to the departmental committee of the department in which the institution is 
located a statement accompanied by a medical record card, the form for which has 
been established by agreement between the minister of labor and the military h«.!:! 
service. These documents shall be transmitted to the national office by the «om- 
mittee within a month at most. 

Art. 7. The administrative service of the national office shall be divided into '!:"° 
sections corresponding to the three special divisions specified in article 2. 

The heads of the sections shall have a consulting voice in the full assembly, we 
they perform the duties of secretaries, one of them acting as general secretary «i ‘¢ 
national office. They shall be responsible to the chairman of the executive commi'‘°°, 
who can delegate his powers either to another member of the committee or to 1) 
general secretary. 
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CyapTerR II. DEPARTMENTAL OR Locat CoMMITTEES OF THE DISABLED AND RETIRED 
OF THE WAR. 


ArtictE 16. The departmental committee shall have its headquarters at the 
largest city of the Department. It shall be composed, with the prefect as chairman, of 
members named by the prefect with the approval of the minister of labor, the general 
council of the department, and of the national office (executive committee). Members 
of the lecal committee shall be selected in the same way. 

The departmental or local committee may appoint qualified persons to visit the 
wounded in hospitals to give advice which wounded men may need and assist them 
in their readjustment to industry. 

A daily list of these persons shall be made and sent to the national office. 

Art. 17. Employment service for the disabled and retired shall be assured by the 
public employment offices which, in cooperation with the departmental or local 
committees, shall adopt measures expedient for this purpose. 

Public employment offices shall make known to the departmental committees the 
results of the work of placing the disabled and retired. In the executive committee 
of each departmental employment office the departmental committee for disabled 
and retired soldiers shall be represented by at least one member and not more than 
three. 

Art, 18. The departmental or local committee shall watch over the interests of 
the disabled soldiers, except in the case of special institutions for the assistance of 
the tubercular, in all cases in which the disabled men need aid, including appren- 
ticeship and employment. 

It shall endeavor to create centers or schools of reeducation in the departments 
which are unprovided, or insufficiently provided, with them. 

Assoon as it is known that a disabled soldier, capable of reeducation, is in a hospital 
of a Department the committee shall have him visited by an advisor, who will aid him 
in choosing a vocation, with due consideration to his probable invalidity and the 
nature of his former vocation, as well as to the opportunities for work which are offered 
in the department in which he lived before the war and persuade him to enter upon 
a course of reeducation as soon as possible. 

The school shall be designated by the president of the commission of reeducation 
of the national office, taking into consideration the places available and the region to 
which the wounded man belonged before the war. 

Arr. 19. The departmental or local committee shall meet at least once in three 
months and whenever it is called by the president. 

Art. 23, The assembly of the departmental committee or of the local committe: 
shall give advice upon: 

1, Regulations relative to the appointment of an efficient force and the manage- 
ment, promotion, and discipline of the administrative personnel. 

2. The acceptance or refusal of gifts and legacies which may be referred to it under 
the conditions prescribed by article 910 of the civil code. 

3. All questions relating to disabled or retired soldiers which are submitted to it 
by the minister of the national office or the prefect. 

Art. 24, Appeals may be made against the decisions of the departmental or local 
committee by a person or a group of persons concerned. These appeals shall be 
addressed to the minister of labor, who shall transmit them at once to the executive 
committee of the national office, and notify the chairman of the departmental com- 
mittee and the chairman of the local committee advising them that they hav ea month 
from the date of notification in which to reply. 

At the expiration of the time indicated the prefect shall transmit the papers of appeal 
to the minister of labor, with his report, for examination by the national office. 
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The executive committee of the national office shall decide from this memorandum 
upon the decisions which should be made. 
Art. 26. The national office shall be advised, in a form which will be fixed }y 
ministerial order, of all placements made, of all relief accorded by departmental! cr 
local committees. 


CHaprer III. Stare Sussrpties. 


Art. 38. State grants allowed to departmental committees, whether for their ow 
working or for that of local committee, shall be determined by the minister of la}),, 
upon the advice of the national office (executive committee). State grants allowe 
to establishments for professional reeducation of the disabled and retired shall |). 
determined by the minister charged with the management of the divisions of |) 
budget relative to those grants, upon the advice of the national office (commission «{ 
reeducation). 


Caarrer IV. REQUIREMENTS POR ADMISSION. 


Articie 41. Soldiers or former soldiers mentioned in article 1 of the law of January 
2, 1918, who desire to be admitted to the advantages specified in paragraph 1 of article 7 
of the said Jaw shall make their request by letter, addressed either to a school of reed 
cation, or to the prefect of the Department in which the wounded man resided befvre 
the War, or to the departmental committee of that department, or to the nationa! 
office. This request may be sent by the man interested to the mayor of the commune 
where he is staying, who will transmit it to the national office. 

Soldiers in course of treatment or about to be retired shali address their request 1 
the military authority. 

The request shall make known: 

The name, given name, and address of the man; 

The place (commune and Department) of his residence before the War; 
. His military position; 

. The nature of his disability and the cause of his wound; 

. His former vocation ; 

. The vocation in which he wishes to be reeducated; 

7. The establishments for reeducation to which he has been previously admittc 
or the declaration that he has been in none; 

8. The region in which he wishes to locate after reeducation ; 

9, The allowances which he, or members of his family, have been receiving. 

Arr. 42. Upon the admission of a disabled man to a school the director shall notify 
the national office and the prefect of the Department in which the man lives. Th 
prefect in his turn shall advise the departmental committee and the mayor of his hom 
commune as to the day on which the man began his reeducation. 

Upon the conclusion of the period fixed for reeducation, or upon the departure fr 
any reasons whatever, of the disabled man from the place of reeducation, the diivct 
of the school shail immediately advise the national office and the prefect interes! 
of his departure, who in turn shall advise the mayor of the man’s home commune 
the departmental committee. 


=P) 





FRENCH EXPERIENCE IN THE PLACEMENT OF DISABLED SOLDIE®S. 


One section of the interallied conference for the study of questiors 
concerning war invalids, which was held at Paris in May, 1917, was 
devoted to the discussion of the problem of employment of disa)le:! 
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men.! A summary of the opinions of certain French specialists 
present at the conference, on the subject of placement cf such men 
jn commerce and industry, is printed below: 

I. Is it well to keep disabled men so far as possible in their former 
vocations ¢ 

There is evidently every advantage from both the technical and the 
psychological point of view in placing a disabled man in his former 
calling or at least in an industry which is related to it, even though 
in order to readapt himself he finds it necessary to go through a school 
of reeducation. Every injured workman should be advised before 
choosing another calling to consider under what conditions he could 
continue his former trade, and if this seems possible, every facility 
should be given him to make an attempt for two or three months 
at readapting himself to it, with all the aid which can be afforded lim 
by means of prosthesis, toois,and experience. If he (especially a man 
with his upper limbs crippled) is persuaded that by the help of 
physical means he can do this, the results will be better in the trade 
which he knows and which he has acquired through several years of 
practice, habit, and experience, since each profession, each trade has 
a special technique, its own manners, its usages, its traditions, and 
its particular character which it stamps upon the worker. According 
to an inspector of labor, disabled men employed in a new calling on 
account of their infirmity become easily discouraged, and cases are 
not infrequent in which such men give up their work entirely. 

If. Should disabled men remain in the region in which they were 
living before the war? 4 

Of course the choice of residence is subordinated to the exercise of 
their calling. They can not return to the parts of the country from 
which they came unless they are sure of finding work there by which 
they can make their living. Rural exodus is not favored. It is 
indispensable that the greatest possible number of injured farmers be 
influenced to return to the land. A large number of wounded can be 
of great service tc agriculture and there is not the slightest doubt of 
the need for agricultural workmen. It is considered advisable to 
train those formerly on the land and unable to return to it in some 
skilled trade which can be pursued in the country. It is hoped that 
all efforts, both in the line of vocational reeducation and of employ- 
ment, will be directed toward the returning of disabled soldiers to the 
regions in which they originally lived. 

Il. Is it well to create special shops for invalids ? 

Special shops are necessary for invalids in whom the degree of 
disability makes certain equipment and tools of a special nature 
necessary, for example, for the blind. There is no reason Why 





i Conference interalliée pour l'étude de la rééducation professionnelle et des questions qui intéressent les 
invalides de la guerre du 8 au 12 Mai, 1917. Paris, 1917. pp. 239-269. 
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invalids whose disabilities do not demand special equipment should 
be separated from their comrades and isolated in special shops, which 
would very soon be considered ‘‘charity’’ shops. Invalids employed 
in such shops would soon form a special category of workmen hostile 
to the other workmen in their occupation; and, too, the disabled 
gain a certain amount of inspiration from association with their nor- 
mal comrades and become less sensitive to their physical inferiority, 

IV. Should it be admitted as a principle that the disabled ougiit to 
receive for equal production a salary equal to that of the normal 
workman ? 

Unless some equable arrangement be made, there is the risk that 
upon demobilization the uninjured soldier will find himself opposed 
in his prewar occupation by his disabled comrade. All of the em- 
ployers from whom the labor office has received reports on the em- 
ployment of war invalids have spontaneously declared that reedu- 
cated or readapted disabled men will be employed under normal 
conditions and that the work which they do, whether at home or in 
the shop, will be paid for at the saine rate as that done by normal 
workmen. All employers and others interested in the employment 
of the disabled are not in accord on this point. However, there scems 
to be no objection to the formula ‘‘Equal production, equal pay.” 

The principle of equal wages being admitted, it is always necessary 
to establish a distinction in its application to different methods of 
executing the work. For piecework the rule can be inflexible as its 
application is simple. For work by the day the minimum salary 
should be equal for the disabled and the normal workman. If the 
production of the disabled worker is less than that of the normal 
workman, it is suggested that this situation be relieved by reduc ing 
the working day for the disabled by one, two, or three hours, as tlie 
exigencies of the case demand. In some cases the disabled mi-iit 
work half a day and the day be filled by two such men working 
alternately. This, of course, involves the question of special cascs. 

As to the comparative earning capacity of the disabled and nor- 
mal workman, authorities seem to disagree. By some it is stated 
that disabled workmen should be able to earn as much as normul 
men, for the occupations in which they are engaged should be such 
that these men could fill them as well as normal workers; that w!iecn- 
ever the vocations of the disabled men are adapted to their pos-i- 
bilities, the output is about the same as that of normal workmen 
doing the same work. Other authorities have estimated that [or 
woodwork the production of the disabled man is a little more t)an 
80 per cent of that of the normal workman. This valuation is also 
found in the report of an inspector of labor, who says that ‘‘a metal 
establishment of Billancourt employed 10 disabJed men, of whom 5 
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had crippled legs, 2 were blind in one eye, and 2 had projectiles in 
the thorax which had not been extracted.’ He estimated that the 
production of these workmen is 80 per cent of that of the normal 
specialists in each class. 

One inspector of labor reports an important factory in Paris which 
employs an almost equal number of normal and disabled workmen 
(more than 200 of each class). Those with crippled legs work sit- 
ting, are engaged as stampers, measurers, turners of sheaths, and 
polishers. In this factory the number of processes has to be in- 
creased on account of their employment, for it is necessary to carry 
their work to and from them. This inspector further states that the 
inferior production of the disabled man may be quite variable, but 
it is in general incontestable and that in order to lessen it in a measure, 
and to reach the limit of possible output, it will be necessary to per- 
mit the reduction of the day and choice of work. 

Another inspector says, ‘‘The length of the day need not be changed 
on account of the employment of disabled men if such men are given 
work suitable for their physical condition. It is indispensable to 
cive disabled men work which is compatible with their strength and 
ability.” 

V. Ought special organizations to be created for the employment 
of the disabled or ought they to be placed through the ordinary pub- 
lic employment offices ? 

An investigation of the subject was made by the French depart- 
ments concerned, with the result that the public employment offices 
already established have been expressly charged with the placement 
of the wounded. It was believed that the question of employment 
for this class of workers was the same as for normal workers and 
that special institutions created for the purpose would create a dan- 
ver that these workers would not be employed under normal condi- 
tions of remuneration. 

The fact that they enjoy military pensions might influence the 
disabled to accept places at a scale of wages inferior to that of nor- 
mal workmen. ‘There would arise the possibility of conflicts between 
the normal workers and the injured ones, whom the former might 
accuse of underbidding them. Besides this, offices created especially 
for the disabled or wounded would have a tendency to concentrate 
these workmen in a small number of vocations and establishments. 

It is not to be expected that an employer would always apply to 
special placement offices from pure philanthropy. On the contrary, 
there is danger that employers who apply to these special placement 
offices would only do so with the idea of finding cheap labor. 

The conclusion which has been drawn by all concerned with plac- 
ing wounded soldiers is that it is best not to separate their placement 
from that of the general workers, and that both classes of workmen 
[1137] 
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should be placed through the public employment service. It is there 
that employers who are looking for them will find them under the 
best material and moral conditions. It is there that employers who 
do not intend to employ wounded soldiers and who do not think 
themselves able to employ them may yet be influenced to employ 
them, perhaps by persuasive methods or perhaps by failure to find 
other labor. 

For the duration of the War the private offices concerned exclu- 
sively with the employment of the disabled, such as those established 
by associations of employers and by the trades-unions have a usefu! 
function and it is not considered expedient to abolish them. Reediu- 
cation schools are placing the disabled who haye been reeducated. 
It is foreseen, however, that most of these institutions will survive 
only a short time after the War, and they do not now reach a larce 
number of invalided men who have not undergone vocational reed ::- 
cation. ‘This class of the disabled have recourse to the offices whic! 
have already taken charge of placing ordinary workmen. 

VI. Rules to be observed in placing wounded soldiers. 

All departmental or municipal employment offices are under 1! ¢ 
control of a commission composed of employers and workmen chosen 
from among the principal trades expected to have recourse to t!\ 
placement services. 

Public employment offices have been instituted in all parts of t!e 
country for placing normal workmen and the conditions under w)ii 
they function are determined by general rules, the application o' 
which presents a minimum of guaranties sufficient for those involved, 
For the placing of invalids it would be necessary to make these guar- 
antees more exact and complete. (1) Some one in authority in eac! 
office should thoroughly familiarize himself with the requirements o! 
the work and take necessary steps to learn the exact conditions unde: 
which the wounded men will work and the salaries which they will 
receive. These should, if possible, be stipulated by contract. (2 
The office should always, before directing the disabled workman to 
the employer who has asked for him, become familiar with the con- 
tract between the parties. (3) The placing office should cooperaic 
with the office in the region to which the disabled man is sent, in orc: 
to know whether the conditions stipulated in the contract are ke) 
by the employers, and if adequate living conditions can be assurcii 
in the locality in which the workman will reside. (4) Managers 0: 
the offices should get in touch with the employers in the trades 11 
which the disabled men are likely to be employed in order to show 
the employers the possibilities for their employing wounded men. 
In this way they can dissipate doubis that may exist on this subjec’. 
(5) Employment offices should keep in intimate relation with the cc- 
partmental committees of the disabled. Only the close and cou- 
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tinued collaboration of these two erganizations can give satisfactory 
results, either on the economic or on the moral side. (6) Employ- 
ment offices should impress upon disabled men the desirability of 
entering schools and learning trades suited to their infirmities, and 
of not being seduced by offers of immediate employment which may 
be remunerative now because of the present abnormal demand for 
labor or because of the interest which is felt in the disabled. After 
the War these employments will not suffice for them and they will 
find that results are demanded of them more in keeping with the high 
wages, employers forgetting with time the sentiments which have 
cuided them in employing the wounded. (7) Employment offices 
should make it their special effort to see that all disabled men capa- 
ble of filling positions are put in the way of securing work of as high 
a grade as is possible for them and in which they will be most use- 
ful to society. If the organization of the offices is good and the 
cooperation between them sufficiently close, they will find it easy to 
atiain these ends. 

VII. Ought it to be made obligatory for employers to employ 
disabled soldiers ? 

Laws have been proposed making obligatory the employment of a 
certain number of disabled men in Government service or any of the 
enterprises enjoying governmental assistance and making it obliga- 
tory on all employers to employ a proportionate number of disabled 
men. | 

These measures are considered justifiable. If, it is said, the owners 
of large businesses were frightened at the thought of the law making 
it their duty to employ some injured men among a large personne! of 
employees, and if such a thought could be capable of discouraging 
their initiative, one might well fear that left to themselves they woul 
fail of the duty of employing the disabled, and the latter would be 
left to live on their pensions alone. So far these laws have not been 
necessary in France, employers giving evidence of their appreciation 
of their moral obligation to employ a proportionate number of dis- 
abled employees in their establishments. 

The following resolutions on the questions discussed were proposed 
for the adoption of the interallied conference: 

1. So far as possible, disabled soldiers should be kept in their former vocations. 

2. Disabled men should be kept so far as the trade followed by them will permit, in 
the region in which they lived before the war. 


3. It is not best, in the majority of cases, to create special workshops for disabled 
soldiers, 

4. The disabled soldiers should receive for equal production, wages equa! to those 
of normal workmen. 

». In general, it is preferable to commit the placement of disabled soldiers to public 
and private organizations which are charged with the placement of normal workmen. 
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However, it is advisable (1) for the vocational schools to place their pupils direc:|y 
(2) for the war offices which have already been constituted in each allied country to 


continue their placement work until the termination of hostilities. 


6. Public and private placement services should apply, in placing the disahlej 
soldiers, besides the general rules for placing normal workmen, stricter rules, not.!)|y 


those concerning the stability of employment, the conditions of labor, and the - 
of wages. 
7. It belongs to the legislature in each allied country to decide whether . 


the interallied conference holds that there is a moral obligation resting upon emp! 


to employ disabled soldiers in a number proportional to the importance and pers: 
of each industrial and commercial establishment. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The retail prices of food in the United States, according to reports 
received from retail dealers by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, show 
a decrease of 4 per cent on March 15, 1918, compared with February 
This decrease is caused, to a large extent, by the price 
changes in eggs, butter, and potatoes, which changes are natural at 
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Prices are not given for hens because, conforming to the ruling of 
the Food Administration, no live or fresh hens were sold in March. 
This restriction was lifted at midnight, April 19. 

Of the 15 articles for which relative prices are given, 4 show the 
following decreases: Eggs, 28 per cent; potatoes 
13 per cent; and butter, 5 per cent. 
show no change, while the increase in the price of lard is practically 
negligible, being less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

A table showing the course of prices in the United States in Febru- 
ary and March, 1918, is given below: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON 
FEB. 15, 1918, AND MAR. 15, 1918. 


(The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the average 
For certain articles relative prices are not shown because quotations were not 
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Prices of food as a whole advanced 16 per cent in the year {, 
March 15, 1917, to March 15, 1918. 

In this one year period, the only decline in price is that of potas, 
This article decreased 51 per cent. Corn meal shows the gr 
increase, or 75 per cent. Sugar shows the least increase, or 4 per cent. 

The increases in the prices of the other articles range from | | 
cent to 47 per cent and are in detail as follows: Rib roast, 14 per con 
flour and sirloin steak, 15 per cent each; bread, 17 per cent; but: 
19 per cent; round steak, 20 per cent; pork chops, 21 per con: 
eggs, 27 per cent; ham, 31 per cent; milk, 35 per cent; lard, 3° yer 
cent; and bacon, 47 per cent. | 

Food as a whole was 59 per cent higher in March, 1918, the 
the same month in 1913. In this 5-year period, every article in- 
creased in price 33 per cent and over. Flour was just twice as hiv) 
m March, 1918, as in March, 1913. Lard increased 112 per cent and 
corn meal, 145 per cent. The increase in only four articles was |oss 
than 50 per cent. Eleven articles increased over 50 per cent, and 3 
of these increased 100 per cent and over. The percentages of in- 

creases in detail for this 5-year period are as follows: Corn meal, 14) 
per cent; lard, 112 per cent; flour, 100 per cent; bacon, 87 per cen! 
ham and sugar, 69 per cent; bread, 68 per cent; potatoes, 67 pe 
cent; eggs and pork chops, 66 per cent; milk, 51 per cent; roun: 
steak, 49 per cent; rib roast, 38 per cent; sirloin steak, 37 per cent 
and butter, 33 per cent. 

A table showing the average and relative retail prices of foo! w 
the United States on March 15 of each year, 1913 to 1918, inclusiv 
follows: 
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for the year 1913. 
not secured for 1913.) 


EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE. 


AVERAGE MONEY PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON MAR. 15 OF 
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The next table gives average retail prices for February, 1918 and 
for March, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1918, for 15 of the larger cities. 
The prices for Atlanta, Ga., are not included as less than 80 per cent 
of the firms of that city sent in their reports for March, 1918, to the 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 15 SELECTED 
CITIES, FOR MAR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, FEB. 15, 1918, AND MAR. 15, 1918. 


[The average prices shown below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail d: 
As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to mont 

















Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
Article. Unit. Mar. 15. oe Mar. 15. Feb. 
5. 15. 15. 
1913 1914 1917 | 1918 1918 1913 1914 1917 1918 
Sirloin steak. ..... Pound (‘) (') (1) (1) (1) |$0.220 |$0. 238 |$0.282 $0. 334 
Round steak....../...d0....... (‘) (‘) (1) (*) () .207 | .218 | .268 | .329 
TED TORRE... oc on ods ee (‘) (*) (‘) (*) (1) . 180 .180 | .218 » 250 
Chuck roast...... <5 FRO (‘) (1) (4) (1) em lo ckdene 153} .190] .237 
Pinte Bedl...-.... — Se (*) (1) (*) (1) ee eevee .128 | .154 . 186 
Pork chops....... _..do (*) (1) (4) (*) (*) .193 | .184 . 258 . 344 
Bacon, sliced... .. ee (1) () (*) (*) (4) . 220 . 236 . 288 . 449 
Ween, S000...«.-..]. ..0O...+45. () () () (1) (*) .300 | .290| .380| .479 
De idiink ath» cnads or oe (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) .140| .144| .238) .326 
TO SE Oe Lt SG (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) .183 | .185| .265| .332 
SD corer 0 al tiregesil ..-do... (1) @) (4) (1) (*) 218 208 | .278 . 403 
Salmon, canned. .|...do....... (*) (1) (‘) (4) OR ae, Rea | .183 | .261 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen..... (4) (1) (4) (1) (‘) 217 | .316| .314)| .655 
BPE Sa 4545-855 Pound (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 421 | .374| .486; .604 
(i RES lice (1) (1) (1) (1) 4p Ee ae 335 | 357 
RRO EE Quart..... (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) .088 | .087] .092] .130 
Sen dadicmces 16-02. loaf2.| (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 048 | .049 | .066| .077 
3 a ar Pound....| (') (1) (1) (1) (1) .082 | .032 | .058 | .067 
Corn meal........ se ae (1) (1) "(1) (1) (*) 025 | .025| .036/ .060 
Te Ts ci ei cme (1) (1) (1) (1) Ro Bae .093 | .115 
err — See (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) .015 | .019 | .056 .036 
Onions........... __ do. (1) (1) (1) (1) a eRe ae .139 | .049 
Beans, navy.....- thy “Ee OS (1) (1) (1) (1) .) Gl ORES ep Se -150 | .182 
eae _..do. () (1) (1) (1) i Bla eee .130 | .166 
pS eee it RRS Ae (1) q) | (@) (1) Oe Rae ee -140 | .151 
a, Se ee NOES east (1) (*) (*) (1) (*) .051 | .046 | .086 |) .090 
ee MR iitiaia (1) (*) () (1) a! ae Sener 235 | .282 
Wh idkscdutdameast . | Serere (1) (1) (1) (1) ae Se roses: 550 | .644 
Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 
| 
Sirloin steak.....- des. cake $0. 346 |$0. 322 |$0. 396 's0. 424 |$0. 423 |$0. 220 |$0. 216 |$0. 265 |$0. 321 
Round steak..... Re . 330 343 | .376| .430|] .428| .190| .194 . 238 299 
Rit roast. ..<..2 er PEERS . 234 . 244 . 274 . 303 . 298 .173 .168 | .200 253 
Chuck roast ...... | TE. Bee . 168 - 218 . 254 S | ee 154 | .180 . 230 
Pilate beef........ a ESS a DP o> Sea er Beton -118 | .150| .179 
Pork chops....... oe ee . 222 27 | .279°|} .345| .346] .193 | .198 | .303] .321 
Bacon, sliced ..... .-do. . 254 250 | .317| .460) .463 210 | .202| .290} .438 
Ham, sliced ...... .-do. .288 | .313 | .373 | .460 458 | .250] .253 | .350] .448 
BME Sabccccdwcnsa a 157 154 . 243 . 335 - 335 .141 ~141 | .225 .318 
re ae Ee . 218 212 . 279 . 333 . 334 173 - 163 . 233 . 294 
ee NA sa 5 sind’ . 242 . 247 . 300 : {Ve 217 . 218 . 280 . 360 
Salmon, canned...|...do.......]..-....|..-..-- . oe [ 3} ee eee .192 | .286 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen 328 347 | .450| .748| .546| .247 327 | .380]| .690 
a Pound .414 357 .457 | .560| .558 | .406 341 .450 | . 585 
CBOED. 3. wi ccccess EE. Ae . 321 . 336 << ae See . 312 . 342 
ty daVbicsncne te Quart..... .089 | .089} .105| .145] .145] .080| .080; .100] .140 
Ser 16-0z.loaf2} .052 . 052 . 069 .076 | .080 | .050 . 046 . 076 . 078 
ee. Pound....| .037 . 037 . 053 . 073 .070 | .029 . 029 . 053 . 063 
Corn meal........ ---G0.......| 085} .085} .048 | .079 79 | .025| .026| .040}] .075 
ee ee ee eee ee . 098 - 122 SD Go eisnadtwkeaes & . 095 .121 
Potatoes.......... _ .016 | .019 | .052| .038| .025 014 017 | .055 | .031 
a eo ES Ree Lee . Fee Oe eee 208 | .053 
Beans, navy...... NSE AES: ee ~ Je Fe aa a 154 | .186 
Prunes ........... SE NEGED RIES Gere -144| .170| .170]....... sere sied -132 | .172 
EE: eR SERRE NEE. onee | caer) sae L..<.... a 122 | .141 
ai ecntnceinek fea -053'|'"5049°] 2083 | 2098 | .093 | .053 | 2049 | .088 | .097 
| ST , AS YS eee . 334 . 341 RE iw apih tts abe va . 333 . 306 
ir twcust<siege Sf ees | REO WM Leche - 600 . 631 jee eutiabes 0425 | «567 
1 No averages are shown for this city because over 20 per cent of the firms en the Bureau’s lis! ' 
to report for March, 1918. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICL 


CITIES, FOR MAR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, FEB. 15, 1918, AN D MAR, 15, 1918—Continued. 
Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio. 
i | 
re | | e 
Article. Unit. Mar. 15. a — | Mar. 15. | Feb. 
’ 0”. ~. | | 1 . 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 1913 | 1914 1917 | 1918 
} | 
Girloin steak.....- Pound. go. 290 $0. 242 $0.269 $0.304 '$0. 303 |$0.237 $0.249 $0.282 $0.316 
Round steak. ...-|- + ie 1991 .210| .233| .272| .274| .210) .221) .258| .299 
Rib roast eT i Lappe 194 194 216 251 | 955 | .192 196 297 252 
Chu *k roast. ...-- oe cia bale eaeead a4 ~ a 4 ene J cr | .236 
hee{ caste oeeaemeccloeoeres : elds | . bd eae 9 2 177 
Pork chops... ---. iy aa i70'| lise | 258 | ‘aot | 1309 | "ig8'| 203 | ‘312 | ‘326 
Bacon, sliced..... efideenes 298 | .309| .348| .499/ .492] .256| .278| .349| .477 
ym, sliced. ....- ar 313 312 | .343 | .448|] .450] .335 397 100 155 
a os kos. Pe sw 146 152 | .226 | .317) .321 | .161 | .163 252 | .322 
Lamb... » ee” coe 197 | .195| .250| .306| .316] .203 |) .191 | .288] .311 
nate... accueil ae * eile 199 | .203| .268] .352]....... | .227| .230| .307] .373 
Salmon, canned . 0 SPS SE See! - 246 | . 303 | ae : : . 200 281 | 
Egg s, strictly fresh| Dozen..... 234) .277| .323 | .593 407 | .272 287 354 | .702 
Butter. v +, by -wanhe . 404 | 329 | —_ | .547 — 434 360 | .495 578 
OCSO. oc ccccccces Sey fer ee .318 | .377 (en Netancasiaee - 317 342 
Cheese.. aseeesssceene Quart..... .080 ; .080 | .090 .119 119 (RR 0X0 100 "130 | 
eee BE 160z.loaf2.| .054 054 | .073 | .O84 O89 049 050 070 | .078 
Wlour sos. cas<<aoeene= -Pound..| .027 | 029 | .053 | .063 064 032 032 058 058 
Corn meal......-- | y seiaee .029 | .029 | .047 - ri 027 (29 043 | + ° 
OO eee ee ish e cleave scblanee + «4 . O87 ap  ) ee 092 | .12 
Paasbeal ee ee A Sa .013 017 .045 | .029 020 .014) .018 054 .031 
Oniohs .....«scsvess i. ea oee eed jrteeeee i. okt 046 | ae eee 130 .048 
Beans, Navy...--- .do med atendséeabenaouad . 157 185 ~ 9a ae 160 shat 
Primes ..<enteevbes -do 5 SA parbren eh ‘ yy 4 4 A _ a eer + : + 
eigtS, cas anneae ppaes oo elececs ce ben ae ° .1lo DU lecseccacloce es 3 . 140 
oe cadompies oan _ ae | .049 | .050 . O82 . O87 O87 | 055 050 (92 094 
7 Nee Se nde plosn sce tlanmee ss -283 |} .282 5 eee: Ao ISS . 291 
Lh RRP Fe a ee | ae prsers .530 | .591 _, 5) SEE: aerate 133 | .580 
i | 
| Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mict 
| —~ 
rloin steak......]..- akon. $0. 227 |$0.229 |$0.244 $0.303 |$0.307 $0. 240 |$0.241 $0. 270 $0.32 
Round steak. .... =f jae . 196 211 «225 . 282 286 | .194 . 203 . 232 298 
Rid f0Giens..o+een ih. «és | 166 .174 . 198 . 236 238 | .198 . 198 . 236 259 | 
Chuck roast. .....]- 00° 2 Oe ery 158 | .175 . 209 oe) a . 156 178 224 | 
Plate beef........ Es ty a Ration bork .097; .118 . 151 . ) 119 134) 177 | 
Pork chops....... ae .176 192 | .255] .325 330 | . 186 . 188 . 262 331 
Bacon, sliced....-.  <inareo « - 270 74 | .367 - 483 918 | 224 . 228 . 300 -457 
Ham, Sliced. . ...- -— ee .283 | .351 | .367] .475 489 | .255| .280) .300| .426 
Lal. .é cere eS 139 | .163| .243] .341 344 | .162] .160 230 | .336 
Lame... ansvestoas aie 00 "169 | .164| .236| .292] .297| .172] .170| .244]| .324 
BEGINS. « nconmuincecl - ae 907 | .204| .233| .338 |....... | .216 |] .223 276 375 
Salmon, canned . (| EMIS, Se: Heeger" ~ ie 2 | ..-| »200] .274 
Eggs, strictly fresh| Dozen..... %1}) .260| .350} .600| .415 | .252 314 350 |. 665 
Butter.. Pound 390 .336 | .428 . 560 .497 406 | 337 | .454 | 8 | 
COSOUD. .cnepete el EE EEE BO ee eS eae eS 300 | .343 | 
Lee NT En “Quart..... .084 | .084| .O83 | 115) .115 080 | .089 | .110/] .140 | 
Bread...... % 16 oz. loaf*.| .047 048 | .075 |; .087] .O086 050 | .050| .073 | ,075 
rE Pound....| .026 . 026 . 047 . 054 .056 031 030 | .056 065 | 
Cornmeal......... ad 024 . 026 . 032 .056 .060 | .027 .029 .045 | .077 | 
RS ape Hk oe SESS SAE Pea . 082 .116 ©. | CAIN. Fea -| 086 121 | 
Potatoes eee es RE oi .010 .015 047 . 022 . 020 | .012 016 .051 029 
ORDO is gece ncse i SSS As: SRR mas Dae se eee eee .119 055 
Beans, navy ...... ait ” SESE INS 40a ee Me so co Same baeatl | .155 182 
Prunes............ me Seaetee Spee aoe | -138} .171| .168|....... ee a 129 | .171 
Raisins........... ae SS TESS We | .131] .153| .147 | is as Sa oad . 128 141 
DUAL... ccc cccee anton % .054 | .048 |} .082) .090 |] .092 050 | .0: 50 | 090 O89 
CO ace eae wate iat Se Ty oe TE ae | ,288 , 300 | ne Sr .275 304 
TRvcesdacccsnagpe 2 “Pe Fae: ee -488 | .575 | .576 |.-..-.-. esos | .475 73 
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216 ounces, weight of dough. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 15SEL} (7p) 
CITIES, FOR MAR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, FEB. 15, 1918, AND MAR. 15, 1918—Continued 
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Milwaukee, Wis. New York, N. Y. 

. » Feb. Mar. ~ | Fel 

Article. Unit. Mar. 15. | 45. 15. Mar. 15. on 

1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 

al —}——|——- 

Sirloin steak ...... Pound.... ‘$0. 215 |$0.230 |$0.277 $0.302 $0.303 '$0. 254 $0. 260 |$0.296 $0.347 

Round steak .. . ..|..-do.......| . 200 .210 247 - 287 -288 . 238 254 . 291 3 
Rib roast......... e-em 178| .185| .218| .248  .249] .217| .218] .254| .295 
OS SS er ee ee: 163 195 -227 . 7) ae .161 . 192 237 
SO SSS el eee Eee 1i8 .140 aada ‘ See | 148 ~aen i 6.220 
Pork chops wanes tah a decal «tee 182 272 . 306 .311 213 | .218 .285 | .349 
Bacon, sliced.....)...do......} .273 973 | .325| .479 .482 236 251 311} .459 
Ham, sliced. .....!...do. a ‘aaee 277 342 452 -451 | 1.198 | 1.195 | 1.256 | 1.33% 
OSes eee eel Pee. caedl ae 160 244 . 326 828 | .160/] .157 . 232 .331 
NE 2 eee a "oe 200 188} .290| .323] .328| .173 166 | .237/ .28 
eee = 5S -218 213} .273)| .826}.......) 211; .216 274 | .36 
Salmon, canned. Cag RE Go) EE CT. . 233 272 Et hat ensdolan cue ae . 258 308) 
Eggs, strictly fresh| “Dozen.. eee . 232 259 | .342 -635] .411 31 . 398 408) .697 
SSR curiae | Pound. .396 24| .475| .551]) .514| .412| .349] .470| .582 
Cheese..........-. |... -do. cymes fe oad cat aT) ee ety See eee 313 | .345 
MEP erage | Quart..... 070! .070| .080| .110} .2110/ .090, .090| .109) .14 
SRR | 16-0z,loaf?.| .050| .051| .077| .075| .076| .053 | 055| .077/ .077 
Flour............-| Pound....] .031| .030] .057| .065| .065/ .032] .032| .057| .071 
Corn meal........ l-os@O..- .033 | .033| .050} .075] .082| .034 034} .051/ .O80 
CSR OSS "ESSE: QUE: 3 ee ns ees ee O89 | .117 
Potatoes.......... 1..-do .012; .016] .051 .029} .019 | .023 016} .057/] .044 
Onions... Se ee See ip ee Lee aPE 137 | .147 ON pia See 111] .052 
Beans. navy be siconadhe a RADE Bees) he he .153 5 a: aS Seance 152} .183 
RS YP TIES Lae: .148 166 ee A .142| .169 
BB edn bb-0ciece NEES. PORE Le 145 “ a” 4 Pies Ki .137 | .149 
EE PG |...do......| .054/ .050| .081 086 | .089 048! .045] .084! .091 
GDS « desi needa ae adecdslicses ba PE ~ ee) ey BREE .267 | .267 

BOB cccrcccvsccoce 00 GO oe « deelonccoce Negacead 557 589 006 |....... EM. 454 5 

Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa 
ae | - is = 
Sirloin steak...... —_— ome $0. 286 |$0.300 ‘so. 345 '$0. 101 $0. - '$0.260 |$0.277 $0.315 $0.37; 
Round steak .....!..-do. . 235 257 .309 | .376 aunt saee . 285 .351 
of Re ae a | .219 -256 | .303 oe 218 .217 247 . 290 
OS RP ON | SAS vee .178| .215| .258| .260]....... -168 | .200/ .256 
OS SE EE ee ee: 0p 4  <B46'| 2001 .9004.....< | .128] .148] .192 
Pork chops....... '...-do..-...} .203| .215] .204] .363] .356] .213 .218| .308/| .333 
Bacon,sliced...,..|---d0..--..| .288 | .257] .326| .470) .466| .281) .295/ .337) .501 
Ham, sliced. .....'...do. .297| .206| .395| .488| .489] .288/ .290| .373| .478 
MEL bbectpbodsdaled< do......| .150| .152| .235| .334] .334] .151| .156/ .236/ .332 
OS SS do......| .186| .195| .266| .324 $26 | .225/' .203/ .303| .347 
Hens. ......-.--.-|--- do..- .218| .238| .293| .371|.......| .264| .270| .350| .436 
Salmon, canned . oN RAS, STE: 193 | .265| .265}....... PIERS « | .297| .305 
Eggs, strictly fresh, “Dozen... .254| .347| .368| .690|/ .460| .254/ .343 | 350 | . 697 
EE idsesedian | Pound....| .475| .407| .519| .630} .592| .434/ .367/ .489/ .591 
See A QE eer pee PS cca GEE CIE. coco aol cok soon .325| .357 
Milk.........-.-.- Quart ..... -080| .080/ .090| .130} .132/ .088| .092| .103| .138 
Bread .......----- 16-oz.Joaf?| .043| .043| .064| .O71| .071| .048/ .048| .O71 | .086 
BEE ckcpheéocean | Pound....| .032|} .032| .058| .072/] .070; .031 | 032 .058| .069 
Corn meal. ....... 1-.-dO..----] .028| .028| .087| .073| .076| .027} .029) .045| .085 
BE ochshs shoes ta ee kee SE eae el atl sl lececces el ebe .094| .121 
Petatoes.......0<2|-s- do..--..| .021| .025/| .062/ .039] .028 015| .018| .054 | .037 
| SS Rce RRS PF ie See .122| .052| .039/....... | ceceal -129| .050 
Beans, navy......|--- lew <td eed "148 | .186| .184|....... foe ee | °1465| .190 
ESLER A ee Gy bah a ee 8 eee | RC RROSE REE | .1388] .175 
Raisins........... ee ee Se ied .127| .140] .242]....... ‘Paeyae | .142] .149 
ID, cine's atpsineln ae \...do......) .049| .045| .079| .092] .088/ .056 . 055 .099 | .098 
Coffee. ..---.----- Jo 2GOn - -200] oo... eceoses 585'| .378| .270 |....0..1....:.. | .270| .299 
MS ond onbs ce cede j---do wa ePE? SRR. } ACRE 544} .596] .587/....... Me eg ae 
' | ; 
1 Whole. 2 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 15SELECTED 


CITIES, FOR MAR. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, FEB. 15, 1918, AND MAR. 15, 1918—Coneluded. 
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| St. Louis, Mo. | San Francisco, Cal. 
— Feb | Mar ‘el 
Article. Unit. Mar, 15 15. | “Lb : Mar. 15. Zs 
| 5. | 1b. | 5 
1913 1914 1917 1918 1918 | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 1918 
wer | wre, 
Sirloin steak. ..... | Pound. ...)$0. 228 |$0. 258 |$0.276 |$0.300 $0.317 Igo, 203 leo. 210 '$0. 2 1/80. 26 
Round steak..... Ee sk | - 202 234] . 263 . 297 312] .190 197 » 227 » 20 
Rib roast.........|--- ita bd -147| .200] .221] .261 269 | 207 | 221 | .237| .249 
( huck roast eT do Sie e 6eledhécene 155 179 sane | . 222 eenee | 155 . 163 19 
Plate beef.....--.|--- MD iiktiscntoous : 0142} .136] .171 . | | .150] .156 18 
Pork chops. na eit - 180 . 1S8 257 . 293 200 | 2410 50) | (VK Qn 
Bacon, sliced... .. errr. - 238 - 250 322 478 {88 | 321 | 337} .3¢5 5 
Ham, sliced.....- a - 267 279 . 356 . 458 167 | 270 279 353 4 
FO RR ep od - 136 - 126 . 226 . 293 303 160 | 165 » 235 32 
Lamb a e171] .179] .265] .302 317] .173 183 | .253) .29 
Hen Te ee RR 186] 2196] 2251) 2347].......) la3s] laso] lows) 244 
Salmon, canned. .|...d0....../....... : 196 | .288] .289]..... "196 | 195 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen.....| .220 258 208 573 . 398 235 . 246 325 . 48 
en Seyi | Pound... 412 20 176 } +080 . 563 129 | . 307 417 .58 
ee eee SE IPE pe se w 14 365 . 368 ae woh 288 32 
i, ARE | Quart. | .0s0 0x0} .095/} .130] .120] .100! .100] .100. .12) 
ie So 16 0z. loaf? 049 | 050 O74 . ORS ~ ORD 051 052 . 063 ~OS4 
| le ee ae Pound... 030 | .028 . 053 . 061 . 061 033 034 051 . 062 
Corn meal..... SG. «ogee . 021 .026 | .035] .062] .068 034 035) .044 | .069 
Ye pee RE Roca jae : 3 et ee) eee ee .O88 | .119 
Potatoes........- ae cape | 013 017 048 | .031] .023] .012| .017] .0415] .023 
(a ES Pes, aa 114 044 | i Se ae . 092 . 034 
Bean , MAVY.....<- ee SPE ee, ar ee 149 179 =) 4 SR PURE ee 147 - 158 | 
ERE cme a ES eee Slee 141 - 167 oe ae -124 - 142 
i eee by | ag eee ae 150 - eS eae eee 2135 | £128 | 
AT ne ae hae - 051 | - 047 - O83 O87 . O86 . 053 - 05! 079 . OST 
+ Se ee EER fe Kea 23% 274 SI A 317 501 
a eS 7 Ee Me Se ae 43 ~ 652 S } re 517 543 
| | Seattle, Wash. | Washington, D.C 
a | to 
Sirloin steak. ....- = ee '$0. 218 \s0. 240 $0. 250 |$0. 300 |$0.305 |$0. 264 |$0. 271 |$0. 291 180. 380 
Round steak. ....!-... ae - 200 -212| .230 ~285 | .290 - 231 233 -279 | .360 
Rib TORRE. ...<ccccheod  Saee | 182 -191 . 222 . 251 -255 | .210 | 210 .240 | .296 
Chuck roast...... a NRE Ee 0151 | .173] .214 170] .203| .257 
Plate beef.......-. ee eee Pees 0128 | .135] .183 | {ee 128} .158] .202 
Pork chops....... eo See -234) .240;) .288] .388 388 219; .208} .283)] .378 
Bacon, sliced.....|/... ae -300 | .314) 1.376] .535 533 254 | .246] .308)] .485 
Ham, sliced. ..... Saas adel -300} .300 |; .360] .469] .465 286 286 550) 473 
Se ae ee wees -173 | .162] .240] .327] .334 146 143 230] .336 
Oe ale OS By Beye 182] .191 | .262] .327] .328] .214] .199] .282] .346 
BOR. ccvcne sehen ee faaee -240; .250] .275] .359]..... 22 .230.} .283] .391 
Salmon, canned. .}...do + EE 1 Se < Ed Te -218 | .283 ~ ) ee .197 . 287 
Eggs, strictly fresh, Dozen.....| .235] .257 - 321 - 528 456 226 | .294 .33 . 671 
~coam een | Pound....; .440 | .350] .444] .588]| .582 441 | .359 190 | .605 
COEDS sine oo Cue | - <OMsn cccclecs---- asévanh, ah, of L. oSE keones SME 326) .357 
PO | Quart..... -086 | .088 | .100] .126| .126] .090| .090] .100] .140 | 
Bread ae Sem 16 0z.loaf?| .049 . 051 . O81 . O87 O86 049 | .050 . 071 .074 
eam ee | Pound....| .030] .029/ .043] .053/ .058/ .036/ .038] .057] .069 
Corn meal. .......]... -030} .032/ .040; .072/) .072; .025 025} .036] .063 
RIC... sane cen dus x <sling oc acdhenee’ ee: -086 | .117) .121 |......-]....... -089 | .127 
Potatoes......... a  oagee .009 | .012/ .025]| .017| .016 015 | 019] .051 | .036 
a __, Se eS SES Saag Sa A i oe ed ee eee -138] .050 
Ee ae Rg Sap aaa co -*” ft | eee | eames 156} .196 
to, ees Ce i ae NBR s ee | ee! f eR Bee 140] .175 
NG Stine << keh RES ROME ea 131 c'  e Fe eee 135] .156 
ONT oh chien sieisnl - «< | -061| .056/ .085] .091] .091] .050] .048] .083] .089 
OOO os bain cendisleos le a al « ce et | a ee -286 | .293 
TOA... sees esses |---00------ 1S SAN ,500| 2564] 2556 |....... = "557 | 1637 





























$0. 392 
. 369 
308 
. 266 
. 196 
387 
485 
. 481 
es <) 
. 3638 
. 300 
443 
. 592 
. 303 
-140 
. OS2 
. 068 
. 064 
.127 
. 024 
- 039 


175 


155 
. O89 


- 652 








216 ounces, weight of dough. 
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The following table gives average retail prices in 29 smaller citipg 
for February and March, 1918: 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR F} 
1918, AND MAR, 15, 1918, IN 29 CITIES. 


oe 


~ 


[The average prices below are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dea “ 
some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to m: 
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Birmingham,| Bridgeport, Butte, ie Charleston, Cinci a 
Ala. Conn. Mont. | 8. C. O} i 
| 
Article. Unit. | - | a 
Feb, | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. ~ Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | ' 4 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 
1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918, 1918. 1918, | 1918. | 1918. | 1913. a 
el ote > ARE sm oie. | | Ss: iy q 
| : + : 
Sirloin steak.......... | Lb..../$0.352 |$0.349 $0. 418 |$0. 402 's0. 310 |$0. 323 so. 308 |$0.312 $0.282 | $). 2x8 : 
Round steak......... |...d0..| .376] .322| .384] .368| .278| .299| .298| .302/ .273 
RE vw cy cen, o-dinad do..| :279| :267| :316] :302| [253] :270| [263] [268 | lau) | i 
Chuck roast ..........|... do..} .225]| .223 | .274] .263| .209] .223| .210/] .208/ .210 4 
Pew cavewcdocdions do..| .170] .178| .170] .175| .152] .162/ .181 | .190| .177 3 P| 
Potk chops...........|.. do. .339 | .325| .338] .329| .356] .356 | .363 | .362/) .284 | 2 : 
Bacon, sliced .........'... do..| .520 530 | .506] .506| .572] .568/] .507} .506/| .453 4 
Ham, sliced. .........|...do.. .440| .445| .501] .501 | .494] .494/] .460] .460)| . 434 g * 
ORE ew do..} .321 | .323 | .330] .331 | .339] .338 | .338}| .340 | .302 : 
il TG RIE do..| .350] .350/> .320] .312|] .319] .330|] .357| .373 |) .277 
| Re TIRE PS: St fee fF + 6 PES I DLE » ) eee . 365 |.. : : 
Salmon, canned......'... do..| .267 | .275| .362| .366| .355| .383| .274] .280/ .261 ) ij 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ..| Doz...]: .522 | .396 | .794 .542 | .694 .500 | .650] .438 .614 <4 y 
la Sen Lb....| .590] .588 | .536] .530| .595/ .588] .569] .580/ .585 : 
REED, BS do..| .363 . 353 047 | .344/] .350/° .350| .352] .353 . 368 
Bie Be i Cha | Qt....1° .152] .152] .145] .140] .150] *.150!] .155] .160) .130 3 
hath anal 16 02.1.| ‘089 | [089 | [083] [oso | :106| :106/ .091 | .094 | ost ? ; 
th vedaaspnnaminn ied | Lb....|*.067 | .067/| .070] .070 | .068 | .067| .076] .074/ .070 
SS EEG | Shy do..| .055 | .056| .085| .082!/ .074| .074/ .061] .065 | .060 
pa (...do..}’.121] .118| .126 125 | 118} .125 | .092} .087/| .118 7 . 
PUN, ccavebecceducione do..| .089] .030| .041] .029/ .019] .018 | .043 | .036 7 | ) P 
RRR ES ae do..| .058! .040| .058] .046/ .043] .087| .053/] .051 |) .051 | : 3 
Beans, navy..........|--- do..} .188 | .185| .190] .185 | .165] .179| .191 | .194) .159 4 
Prames.......0....0.. ...do. -161| .161 | .171 | .169| .157] .158| .160] .165)| .160 < 
ET, SE he ...do..| .158| .157| .158] .158 | .147] .146] .150] .150| .150 
| 3 SESE ...do..| .004| .091| .100] .097| .100] .100| .091 | .090) .094 ; 
SIS, LE ee ..-do..| .320] .323| .326] .319| .420] .427| .282] .281 | .273 * 
Miss naVesoverddbeecd -«-dO..| .762| .796 | .634] .618| .750] .778| .636| .645  .706 ; 
Columb Fall R Ind ] | Jack 
olumbus, =. ‘all River, ndianapolis, | Jacksor 
Ohio. Dallas, Tex. Mass. Ind. Fla 4 
. e | 4 oy | ¢ 
Sirloin steak.......... --.d0 ..'$0. 322 |$0.323 '$0.330 |$0.340 |$0. 425 |$0.435 [$0.315 $0.322 $0.348 | § 
Round steak......... cai@. «| “0a .300 | .316| .334] .364|] .372] .313 .313 | .306 3 
ie tin ile ---do..| .249] .254] .272| .288] .278| .278] .239] .238| .277 49 
Chuck roast........../...do..| .226}] .230] .244/] .250] .2385| .242] .216/ .222/] .213 228 
> « cn neushedasatciel ofa elt 1 + MOT Mk fono occ. ep .171 | .177| .167 
Pork chops........... -..do..| .316] .313 | .341 | .341] .337] .337| .325| .336] .353 4 
Bacon, sliced ......... ae Nee: Be . 541 . 547 .445 | .448 .476 | .400 . 500 5 
Ham, sliced.......... ---@o..} .445] .455] .461] .483] .437] .436] .457| .453 | .438 S 
hi i GE AE «0<00..| .828] .820 1 .380] .345{/ .317] .820] .310] .315]| .333 529 
i checenalen «hianemndieil ...do..| .315] .325| .367| .417] .319] .324] .283| .300| .321 
ng Se enc a toe “ER eg de Me Tosesaad Se ininad dae , SS 
Tepe at canned...... woe80..| 1.2751 .266) .282] .277 | .2021 .318 | .240| .230) .285 
s, strictly fresh....| Doz...| 1615] .374| .497| :400| .784| .576] .598| |369| 556 
Shir at ea tft Paes iat Se Lb....| .574] .544] .551] .531 | .529] .542] .568/ .542 599 
faoees Reeaneshaunbesd -..do..| .347] .353] .365] .353] .331] .331 | .384/ .385 | .353 
Sl tindehmee einemdie ad Gt....| :180 . 130 . 158 . 163 . 128 . 130 -107 | .107 180 
aE GE Bre lt 1602.1 089 089 | .078| .085 088 | .O88 077 | .089 087 ) 
i dsttenns khenmensen Lb....| .067 066 | .065 | .065 074 074 065 066 071 
0 (TOS AE, ES do 062 . 066 . 069 . 070 087 093 065 067 061 
Mddeces scubouvekccteas do 123 119 .119 .118 121 121 120 118 106 b 
| SES Ses BE do 031 013 032; .026 038 030 031 021 043 i 
RIGS ARE do 052 045 . 057 . 047 051 044 048 047 058 : 
Beans, navy..........|... do 181 | .181 | .179| .182] .183| .186| .178| .180| .195 04 
SI acta a eliantinrg i dein 1. 40 157 154 .172 .170 173 168 163 165 176 
EES SE Bae do 152 151 152 . 156 153 159 173 173 176 ‘I 
— GRRAERS Tap Raia |...d0 094 090 094 | .094 100 099 091 092 098 2 
RR RES 1...do0..| .300 . 288 . 362 . 355 . 324 . 334 . 294 . 295 327 319 
sepa Cian incsca . 780 . 800 . 863 . 823 . 535 - 506 . 703 . 765 . 768 724 














1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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l 
Kansas City, | Little Rock, | Los Angeles, | Louisville | Manchester, 
Mo. Ark. Cal. Ky. N.H 
Article. Unit. | | j 
Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | . ar. | Feb. ° ar. 
15, 15. 15, m | to |. se | 15, 
1918, | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918, 1918. otk 1918. 
| 
Sirloin steak........ | Lb.. so. 321 |$0.329 |$0.313 $0.340 $0.290 $0.310 $0.303 $0.315 's0. 438 $0. 441 
Round steak........- |...do...| .296| .302] .279 | +203] .254) .278| .293| .295| .398 400 
“Tape caper aa |..-do...} «233 | .243] .260/) .260] .236) .262| .231 241| .269 270 
Chuck SOMME. «« oveslec |...do...| .202| .211] .204| .221] .200/ .223/ .210/ .221| .239 242 
Plate DOM ocsscdwtanedieee do. .167 . 168 .197 .193 . 158 . 185 . 183 RR See 
Pork ChOPS ...s<20..- pr -310 -31l 344 oba0 378 388 320 32 338 324 
Bacon, sliced ......... ee - 493 495 | .506| .529 529 564 - 498 194 153 i59 
Ham, sliced.....-...-. |...do...| .456] .460] .488 481} .519 529| .450! .461 116 418 
Lord .. cc ccuhaeenieahndl an do.. 344 344 341 340 . 333 337 315 | 326 342 345 
Lar! RE tt, Sn AE do...| .271] .255] .317 345 | .314 320 | .323| .333 330 325 
HONS. -eennnneeereese] ee do , | eee tO) Se < | ages pe 8 ea 
‘nee canned...... a ea . 300 . 295 289 .326 .329 250 . 246 295 307 
Eggs, strictly fresh... Doz...} .586} .397| .567 393 | .491 .430 | .608| .389 715 539 
ee SS SA Lb. - 562 . 534 . 575 585 ~ $55 . 538 597 .575 .579 3 
tS Pe do.. -360 | .363 379 374 . 335 337 369 . 370 . 338 . 339 
Milk... cosccoosesss | Qt.. - 123 22; .150} .150/; .140 140 128 128; .140 . 140 
Bread ...csesataudess<tl ud. «<Oen - 0858 .093 .093 .076 076 O81 OR4 .077 077 
CG a PID ever aay. | Lb....| .064 . 067 . 067 - 067 . 063 063 | .068 068 .071 069 
eo | eee pa do . 069 074 .064 . 066 . O80 083 | .063 065 . O80 077 
RidD. . cwncenustauneaes teal do...} .113] .119| .117] .115| .115] .119| 1117 120} .119 121 
Potatotlh.civcebdanss=sbacd do.. - 031 025 | .033 . 027 .021 019 035 028 . 037 0:27 
i ey Sere pea do. . 052 049 . 054 .048 . 037 026 | 047 041] .051 043 
Beans, STG vcsudvnss «tant do. 185 182; .184 | .185| .166 168 |} .185; .181 . 185 186 
Pisndll. .csusspandenadlane do. 145} .144| .171 169 | .151 156 | .169| .175] .160 163 
ROIMMNG cans sdedes cone \...do 145 146; .149 -153 | .141 138 | - 142 159 - 153 153 
BEGG? . cvcanenh deine |_..do . 100 100 095 .097 O88 . ORS | Oo1 .090 097 OO 
Collet. <anmnbadiins }...do..4 .291 286 | .326 317| .312 303 |. 265 268 | .342 342 
98 ..0sscagnenenn -do...| .618| .658/ .835| .760| .501| .605| .724| .718| .591 586 
| | | 
| | 
| Memphis, | Minneapolis,| Newark New Haven, | New Orleans, 
Tenn. | Minn. N. J. Conn. La. 
| 
a | | | 
Sirloin steak........ ..do ..|$0.392 $0.318 '$0. 264 \$0.: 277 $9.366 |$0.365 $0.418 |$0.409 $0.291 | $0.301 
Round steak....... Ose 2388 .308 |} .255 . 261 377 370 -382| .376 - 253 259 
Rib roadt. cocescens at tied 82248) 2964) 1214 | 226 . 302 . 298 -318 | .312 - 243 | 253 
Chuck roast........ ---do...| .204) .233) .197)| .205 266 | .265 276} .268| .192 199 
Plate S008 oes uasceas end «1883. 190 -149| .155 . 195 . | See. See 166 172 
Pork chops......... ---do...] .331} .321| .302| .304| .356] .362| .337| .327| 356 350 
Bacon, sliced ....... .-do...| .500 .500| .482! .488 - 442 . 450 -506 | .502 517 500 
Ham,sliced........ .-do...| .429| .437] .436] .440| .343 342 503 | .501|) .450 138 
LG vn cap hehininn shi --do...| .327| .327| .319| .326| .340| .342| 838) .338| .331 336 
LAUD. scmncemekos .-do .306 | .33 .259| .279| .336 349 335} .327] .301 .319 
Heth. «<abaeatitcak de “eh Bi tee - | See + ae are Sy: nee 
Salmon, canned... . do. -312; .301] .331 342} .345 353 | .283 336 | .330 .328 
Eggs, strictly fresh.. “Doz...| .500} 1384] .585 384 718 513 | .783 565 | .485 395 
eR Ba -do.. .581 . 559 . 534 .489 | .609 952 . 549 | 498 | .569 . 549 
COCKS. .seccccccsee ...d0 .337 | .340] .318| .327| .360 358 | .342 348 | .353 345 
cg REET Qt....| .150] .150] .110] .110] .145| .145| .143| .143] .143| .143 
BOG . ccsgacesessuc 16 02.1.) .087| .088| .077| .079| .076| .076| .086| .089| .073 073 
PICU? .cicttinnesenden Lb....| .067| .068} .059] .060| .073) .072| .071] .071| .075 070 
Corn meéal.......ccee-}..- do...| .059} .062] .056| .059 O84 | .085 | .087 | 085 | .063 060 
RIS. -odaduccedibateelded do...| .103 . 107 -110 116 .121 .121 - 125 .123 . 108 110 
Potatoes.......-...2..|.<. do...| .037| :026| [024] :018| :042| :034| 040! 033! 03s! og4 
OnleRS ..n66cencssam}ecs do...| .051] .041] .039| .031| .058/] .049] .062| .049/ .045|) .037 
Beans, navy..........|..- do...| .191} .188] .176| .179| .187] .185] .190] .191|] .174| .173 
POURS setesscschabbntecs do.. . 166 . 162 - 150 . 155 174 | 178 -179 | 179 . 160 | 155 
RONMED ccontndckebdatastcnd do. . 144 . 147 - 144 .144 150 | 151 154 | 153 .151 | 154 
SUE » cwbevenseceduesle ed do...| .096| .092| .091] .093] .096| .093| .105 | .101} .090 | O88 
CONG. conn stwecheume \..-do...) .301| .294] .309| .309| .298| .299| .329| .322| .266| .261 
PCB ssseeeeerecesner-n|o+-U0... -697 | .7384) .504) .504 546.563] .580) . 600 . 634 | 637 
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1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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Omaha, Portland, Providence, Richmond, Roe! 
Nebr. Oreg. me ae Va. N 
Article. Unit. es 
Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. |} Feb. | Mar. | Feb. 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 5 | 15, 
1918, | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. | 1918. 
' t | } 
Sislein steak. ....ac<e<lcce do .. $0. 302 |$0. 312 so. 282 |$0.281 $0.514 |$0.519 |$0.330 $9.336 $0.320 
Round steak .........)... do..| .282| .296| .262] .265| .425] .426; .307/ .317| .309 
OS aS Be do..| .234 .241 . 254 . 255 . 333 .334 .270 . 269 . 263 
Ce TENSE... ..25..-)5-% do..| .205] .217] .204] .208} .298} .301 - 233 245 . 250 D4 F 
a LL. re eee ado..| ~1571 .364 =f me FS oe et ee See? «|. 28 4 
Pork chops ee) eee do..| .297 . 297 352 395 . 362 .359 359 .359 . 327 1p ; 
Bacon, sliced ........-|..- do...) .486 . 490 .514 . 529 471 476 .479 -470 | .443 
Ham, sliced ........../... do..| .442] .455] .469] .464[ .523] .523] .423|) .430/ .445 ; 
RR 5 a Ge do..| .336] .338] .345] .346] .341] .341] .340! .332| .333 
ND cnthoiwnh cesses « j---Go..) .266] .275| .300] .204) .355] .332) .313 |) .333] .321 
ES aS Ea BOS” OWS peg ot SARE ¢ 3 «ES car? |..... 5 
Salmon, canned......|...do..| .285] .288| .336] .338| .305] .309/ .238/) .244| .294 O48 
Eggs, strictly fresh...} Doz...| .577] .351| .507[ .421] .7385] .567{; .617| .392] .710 174 
EG Se Re Lb....; .549 . 504 . 591 . 594 572 576 . 599 . 596 . 565 
NS PPE. Foe do..| .349] .353] .324 336] .341 340 | .356 .360 | .337 
SN vdES conénnchnid | Qt....} 2193] f123] 2127] 2126] 2145] 2145) 5447) 2147] 1136 
I ee eee l60z.!.[ .088 088 087 . 087 084 -O88 | .089 . 089 .073 
LE ee | Lb....| .060] .060| .057] .056] .068] .069/) .072! .069| 067 
Corn meal ............ |...do..| .062] .063| .069 074} .075]| .076| .061| .063| .078 
RE oo ae | Oe. pane -114 118 -124 -119 -aen ) oar . 128 . 128 
ee CSS ROA |_..do..| .025] .023{ .016| .014/] .036] .026| .00 . 030 . 027 
eee |...do..| .045] .043| .032{ .029][ .050] .034/; .061 | .047] .045 
Beans, navy ......... 1c. MOO.) shee pkta) -80BE . SOOT LIBS T 4187) .202| .31061 .182 
a ae ae 1 he... * ae . 164 . 136 . 133 .177 -179} .149 . 161 . 188 
OA PRR EA \ ce .f 1 ae . 168 . 137 . 137 147 .149| .149 .149 151 
ES Ss Bee |...do..| .090] .090/ .092 . 089 -097 .096 | .100 .095 .097 
SSR FS ae 1...d0..| .315 — .315] .3251 .331]1 .330- .339] .281 .289} .393 
SS eS Lee -- 80...1 ~636 - 642 . 569 - 569 - O86 . 86 . 738 . 724 . 538 
St. Paul, Minn. Salt rear ity, Scranton, Pa. Spring fic 
| 
Sirloin steak.......... .--do..| $0.289; $0.298 $0.280 | $0.283 $0. 355 $0. 357 $0. 322 
mound steak ........./..- do.. . 254 . 267 . 261 . 268 . 324 - 326 | .312 
er PO oo cco cies ye . 237 . 250 . 236 . 238 281 | 285 | 251 
Chuck roast .......... may “ee . 202 .216 . 205 215 .242| 247 . 224 | 
,  ) ae en a . 146 . 158 .170 .173 -179 | - 184 | - 190 | 
Pork chops........... xe Ee . 300 . 304 . 352 - 352 - 338 | 347 314 : 
Bacon. sliced-........ fi Ww - 482 . 482 . 500 . 508 . 483 495 494 | E 
Ham, sliced .......... i ee . 454 . 456 -445 - 446 441 | 450 443 | t 
AL! 2 ae LC OS 321 . 320 . 360 359 . 326 | . 324 . 334 i 
Re Sete ee ae . 266 .277 . 292 . 293 . 332 | . 334 .314 | 
NN Adidas atence ied ei “i  . TREE -  ) aoe k > eee . 280 
Salmon, canned ...... mee. s . 298 . 298 . 299 .321 . 302 | . 299 . 268 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...| Doz... . 589 . 380 . 604 .394 . 705 | - 466 . 645 | 
I ais otdebad Lb.... . 549 493 575 546 .541/ .539/ 598 | 
SE ih<cnhabhooes . -do . 331 . 334 . 338 337 325 329 | . 336 | 
nh ol Gheadtinebindé t .110 .110 -115 114 140 140 | 125 | 
FT ee Le 16 02.1 . 088 .079 . 087 088 O85 O85 | . 090 | yf 
EE. ¢ dd ccnhdthebes Lb.... . 062 . 062 . 054 055 71 O71} .064 vi} 
Corn meal............ .do . 065 . 067 .074 A ee See | 075 133 
ee Oe LS do . 120 . 128 . 109 108 121 124 126 130 
Potatoes............. |. .do.. 024 .020 .017 014 032 025 031 2 
NE OLE Af - do.. 038 . 039 . 045 042 061 052 049 29 
Beans, mavy..........\.. -do.. . 188 . 187 . 182 -179 . 180 .181 -195 19% 
SFR lp oe. « . 165 - 165 . 14 - 150 .174 171 . 164 169 | 
Shes ae |...do.. .147 . 151 . 146 -145 .147 .147 .179 178 
— BBS), FRB RAST 1. .do.. . 096 . 095 .097 . 087 . 007 .092 . 092 083 ff 
"SS SG 1.. .do.. .319 .323 .354 350 316 .318 .295| .2% 
SS Cre re. . 543 . 550 - 647 627 . 596 . 586 . 675 | 695 
} 


























1 Loaf; 16 ounces, weight of dough. 
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PRICE CHANGES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A comparison of wholesale and retail price changes for important 
food articles in recent months shows that for most commodities the 
rise continues to be more pronounced in wholesale than in retail 
prices. This accords with the well-established principle that whole- 
sale prices respond more quickly to change-producing influences than 
do retail prices. 

In collecting data for the comparison it was found that in some 
instances it was impossible to obtain both wholesale and retail prices 
for articles having precisely the’ same description. For example, 
fresh beef is not retailed in the same form in which it is customary 


to handle it at wholesale. In such cases the articles most nearly 
comparable were used. It was found impracticable, also, in most 
instances to obtain both wholesale and retail prices for the same date. 
The retail prices shown are uniformly those prevailing on the 15th of 
the month, while the wholesale prices are for a variable date, usually 
several days in advance of the 15th. For these reasons exact com- 
parison of retail with wholesale prices can not be made. The figures 
are believed to be of interest, however, in contrasting price variations 
in the retail with those in the wholesale markets. 

In the table which follows the wholesale price is in each case the 
mean of the high and the low quotations on the date selected, as 
published in leading trade journals, while the retail price is the average 
of all prices reported directly to the bureau by retailers for the article 
and city in question. The initials W. and R. are used to designate 
wholesale and retail prices, respectively. 

To assist in comparing wholesale with retail price fluctuations, the 
differential between the two series of quotations at successive dates 
is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this differential 
represents even approximately the margin of profit received by the 
retailer since, in addition to possible differences of grade between the 
articles shown at wholesale and retail, various items of handling cost 
are included in the figure. 
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AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICL 
CITIES. 


ES IN SELE D W 
[The initials W=wholesale; R=retail.] 











1913: July. 1917 1! 
Aver-| 1. 
Article and city. Unit.| age 
pd 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Mar. | Apr. ons Oct. | Jan. 
a -_, ferry ast Dees Mer hre Minne | | } 
. | | j | 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends.....W Lb. .|$0. 168 $0. 175 $0. 160) $0. 205) $0. 200 $0. 200 $0. 200 $0. 190 $0. 235 $0. 200 < n 
Sirloin steak....... en i Pe - 232) .260) .258 .281] 1.265) . 26: «2293; .302) .306, .302 ( M 
Price differential.......|...... - 064; .085) .098) .076 065, 069) - 093 .112 071 . 102 
Beef, Chicago: | 1 | | | 
Steer rounds,No.2..W..| Lb a. a 145, - 143} 1.145) .120) .135 155} .170) .190) .165 
Round steak....... Bact ADs 2 12) 233) ~ 228; .24 - 227 233| 256) .266| .273| .273 M 
Price differential.......j}...... 071) .088; .085) .096) .107; .098) .101; .096) .083) .108 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2...W..| Lb..| .157) .165; .145) .175 . 160) ‘ 175) 210; .200;) .230) .200 
a R..| Lb. -195} .212) .213| .229] .223) .216 241; .246) .247) .254 M 
Price differential .......|...... -038; .047, .068) .054) .063) .041) .031, .046 .017, .054 
Beef, New York: | 
Dee. B, MRED cccccee W..| Lb..| 158) ‘ 183) 170} .200) .180' . 195) 190 .190' .275 235 
Sirloin steak....... ae Se ‘ 259) -274) + .282) .294) .284 .206 .318) .337 .356) .344 E 
Price differential .......}...... e101; .091; .112) .094) .104 .101) .128 .147 .081) .109 
Beef, New York: } | | 
No. 2, rounds...... W..| Lb..| .121) .135) .135 - 145 5) .130) 150) .170 175 £190). 18) 
Round steak....... R..| Lb..| .249} .270) .271) .289) .275 .291) .315, .337 .360, .352 E 
Price differential .......j...... 128} 2135, .136] .144] . 145, .141) .145,) .162 .170| .172 
Beef, New York: 
Ie Ep OTOe oc on cses Wael LD. -151) .165 .160) .180) .160 .185) .200 .190 .275 23 
Rib roast.......... R..| Lb. 218) .225 .227) .243) .238 .254) .270, .279 .298) . 294 F 
Price differential ......./...... 067, .060, .067 063, .078, .069) .070; .089) .023 059 
Pork, Chicago: | 
Er W..| Lb. -149| .165) .150) .165) .165| .225) .240 .250) .330 270 
CROPS... 2002-00 R..| Lb ©190} .204 .201) .217| .227, .258) .285) .292) .358) .31F \ 
Price differential .......}...... 041) .039, .051) .052) .062, .033) .045 .042) .028) .046 
Pork, New York | 
Loins, western.....W..| Lb. 152.163) 1153 165) 1 .2G 2288} 0.5 He 300 26 
OT ape eee R..| Lb..| .217| .230| .217) .239) .248 .285) .319 - 326) ~399} .348 I 
Price differential .......)...... .065, .067, .064) .074, .078 .075) .084 .091) .099| .083 
Bacon, Chicago: | 
Short clear sides...W..| Lb. 127} .139' .113) .159}) .158' .196] .218) .247] .318! .301 
I a iis on 4d R...| Lb..| .294] 2318 315} 328) .316) 2348] 2395, 439] 2475] 2498 | hu: 
Price differential......./...... 167, .179| .202, .169| .158 .152) .177| .192 . 157| . 197 . 
Ham, Chicago: | 
(rae W..| Lb. 166, .175 .163) .190) .188 - 228) - 243° .243) .283) .298 
Smoked, sliced..... R Lb..| .266, .338, . 328} 1.349) .333 .343) .382) .414) .439) .428 | 
Price ditferential.......)...... 100, .163, .165 159, .145, .115) .139| .171] .156) .130 
Lard, New York: | | 
Prime contracts. ..W..} Lb. -110) . 104) .080) .133) .159) .193) .215) .201) .246 246 
Pure tub........... R..| Lb..| .160) .156) .151) .168) .213) .232| .263) .274) .313) .330 ¢ 
Price differential......./...... -050} .052; .071) .035) .054} .039) .048) .073) .067| .084 2 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed round..... W..| Lb..| .149) .170) . 190) - 190; .200) .200 . 220! . 260} .270) .240 
Leg of yearling..... R..| Lb..| .198 . 219) . 208) - 231} .232) .250) .263) .287) .314| .306 
Price differential....... lsee--| -049) .049] .018} .041) .032) .050| .043) .027] .044/ .066 
Poultry, New York: | 
Dressed fowls......W..| Lb. 182; .188) .175) .215} .220) .230 - 265) .248) . 285; . 298 
Dressed hens.......R..| Lb..| 214] .220] .219] .256| .261] .274] .293| .287} .323] .326 
Price differential....... Tes - 032; .032) .044) .041) .041] .044) .028 .039] .038) .02s 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra...W..} Lb..| .310) .265) .265) .275) .370) .400] .440) .375) .435) .490 
Creamery,extra....R..| Lb..| .362 . 312! - 322) .335) . 438) .445) .484) .432) .487 544 
Price differential....... eeee-| 052} .047| .057| .060] .068] .045| .044) .057] .052| .054 
Butter, New York: | | 
Creamery, extra...W..| Lb..}| .323] .280) .270) .285) .395} .408) .450) .395) .443/ .510 8 
Creamery, extra...R..| Lb..| .382| .328| .336) .346] .460| .470| 1513) 1453) .515| 1574 7 
Price differential.......|...... -059) .048; .066) .061) .065) .062) .063, .058) .072) .064, ) 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra...W..| Lb..| .317| .245) . 265) .255) .355) .330) .390) .385) .460) .530 X) 4 
-Creamery,extra....R..| Lb-.. 388) .329) .338) .333) .425) .417| .452 .455) .545) . 602 6S ‘ 
Price differential.......)...... -071| .084| .073)| .078) .070) .087| .062) .070) .085) .072 8 
Cheese, Chicago: | | 
Whole milk........W..| Lb..] .142) .133) .145] .145] .218] .240) .223) .216| .246) .233 8 
Fullcream......... eS eee eee 229) 242) .321) .318) .327) .339) .368) .375 : 
Price differential....... Ldadidipnsdedeasmen -084| .097) .103) .078) .104) .123) .122) .142 3 ; 
Cheese, New York: : 
Whole milk, State.W..| Lb..| .154] .144) .146) .151] .220) .261] .245) .238] .255) .230) .251 ; 
Full cream......... Set a See - 229) .228) .301) .313) .335) .328) .340) .3'4 14 
Price differential.......3......0......!0.2..- .083' .077! .081) .052) .090) .090! .085! .114 : 
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-| Oct. | Jan. | 
| 


| 





Cheese, San Francisco: 
eee W..) Lb... $0. 159/$0. 125)$0. 115 $0. 135/¢0. 180 $0. 210's0. 215 $0. 200 $0. 220 $0. 25: 
Fullcream......... it] Lbe.|..c.sch.....] «800 5290 198m . 988 ~ 297; .297| .316| .335 
PrISS NN <3 0 050nloccsee canvas saeos -085; .094) .062) .078} .082) .097| .096) .Ox0 

Milk, Chicago: | | | 
hy ae aol Ge 038! .036) .037) . 036} .045 .040) .054) .047) .074! .070 
Fresh, bottled...... R..| Qt.. O80; .080) .080) .0S1) .100) .090} .100! .100) .129) .119 
Price differential......./...... -042) .044, .043, .045) .055; .050) .046) .053) .055| . O49 

Milk, New York: | 
radian 5s 5. eooeeW../ Qt..; .035) .030, .030, .031) .051) .049; .049) .050' .072 . O81 
Fresh, bottled...... R..| Qt..| .090} .090; .090) .090) .100! .109) .109 .114) .188] . 150! 
Price differential .......!...... -055; .060 .060, .059) .049; .060) .060) .064) .066) .069 

Milk, San Francisco: | | | 

9 a ae \oagt Mau 039 039; .038; .038) .038) .038) .038! .043! .059) . 066! 
Fresh, bottled.....R sc 100} .100 + .100, .100}) .100) .100 .100) .100) .121 . 121 
Price differential......)... me .061 061, .062) .062} .062 .062) .062) .057) .062 055 

Eggs, Chicago: ; | 
Fresh, firsts....... W..)} Doz.| .226; .188) .168) .218] .485) .263) .305! .310| .370' .565 
Strictly fresh....... R..| Doz 292 261; .248; .296) .525) .323) .376) .406] .469 651| 
Price differential.......'...... 066; .073; .080, .078; .040| .060 .071| .096) .099) . O86 

Eees, New York: 
Fresh, firsts....... W..| Doz.| .249) .215) .200 .241 505 173; .330) .350! .400] . 645) 
strictly fresh. ...... R..| Doz.| ©.397| .353) .326| .372| .667 8} .424) .477| .627) . 808] 
Price differential......... oo+-| .148) .138, .126, .131] .162) .135) .094| .127| |227| | 163! 

Eggs, San Francisco: | | 
2 Oe W..| Doz.| . 268) .230) .220) .240) .380) .215) .280' .320! .435| .610 
Strictly fresh....... R..| Doz. 373} .338) .310]) .333 480 325, .374 392) .608! . 710) 
Price differential .......).....- -105; .108; .090) .093 100 110; .094| .072) .173) . 100| 

Meal, corn, Chicago: | | | 
FING, .cccccccccccee W..| Lb..| .014] .016)...... | .019} .024! .026) .036) .045| .052! . 051] 
ee ee R..| Lb..]| .029) .028) .031) .031) .042 047) .050) .058) .071) .070! 

rice differential.......)...... ‘OL . O8F).2.... -012) .018, .021) .014) .013) .019) . O19) 

Beans, New York: | | | | 
Medium, choice....W..| Lb..| .040} .040) .058! .098) .108! .125) .130 54 a6) .. 143 
Navy, white....... a Se Ree eee | .O81) 113) .149) .152) .162; .188) .185) 2185 
Price differential.......|....../...... rr -023| .015) .041) .027; .032; .034) .047] .044 

Potatoes, Chicago: | 
White? ....ccccccee W..| Bu..} .614) 1.450) .400) .975) 1.750} 2.100 2.800 2.625) 1.135] 1.185 
La R..| Bu..| .900) 1.640! .700 1.356) 2. 370) 2.717) 3.455 2.975) 1. 660} 1. 680 
Price differential.......|...... - 286; .190) .300) .381] .620) .617, .655) .350) .525) .495 

Rice, New Orleans: | 
if” Ea eae fear’ 050} .054) .049) .046) .048] .048) .049) .071| .077] .oxs! 
i Oe ea ee R..| + Ve A Siee Ss ee .075| .074| .074| .077|) .O88) .101 1001 106 
Price differential....... Pe PR! NOTE | -026) .028; .026) .029, .039, .030) .023) .018 

Sugar, New York: | | 
Granulated ..... --.W..] Lb..| .043] .042) .059) .075) .066] .069' .O8! 074) .082] .073 
Granulated........ R..| Lb..} .049} .046) .063) .079 .074| O84; .087 O84 097) .097 
Price differential....... By aa ies 006) .004 004) - 004) -008} .015) .@06, .010) .015) .024 

| | | 











1 Good to choice, 
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Wholesale and retail prices, expressed as percentages of the ayer. 
age money prices for 1913, are contained in the table on page {()7 
A few articles included in the preceding table are omitted from {\\\s 
one, owing to the lack of satisfactory data for 1913. It will be soo) 
from the table that since the beginning of 1917 the retail pric. 
most of the commodities included in the exhibit have fluctuate 
a lower percentage level, as compared with their 1913 base, than | 
the wholesale prices. This is particularly true of pork, bacon, ha: 
lard, butter, milk, eggs, and corn meal. For corn meal especial!) 
there has been a much smaller percentage of increase in the ret.'| 
than in the wholesale price. Comparing March, 1918, prices with 
the average for 1913, it is seen that only 3 articles of the 25 include 
in the table show a larger per cent of increase in the retail than in 
the wholesale price. These are beef in Chicago (two price ser 
and granulated sugar in New York. In several of the months 
1917 the retail prices of these articles were relatively lower than w: 
the wholesale prices. 

While the percentage of increase in retail prices was less than | 
in wholesale prices for most of the articles, it should be noted that a 
comparison of the actual prices shown in the preceding tabie indicaios 


that in the majority of cases the margin between the wholesale aii 
the retail price in March, 1918, was considerably greater than 


1913. The following table shows, for example, that the wholesile 


price of short clear side bacon increased 124 per cent between 1°13 
and March, 1918, while the retail price of sliced bacon increased 01!) 
67 percent. The preceding table shows, however, that the differe: 
between the wholesale price of the one and the retail price of the ot lier 
was 16.7 cents per pound in 1913 and 20.8 cents per pound in Marv, 
1918, or 4.1 cents more at the latter date than at the former. |i 
is also seen that the wholesale price in March, 1918, had increase 
15.7 cents over the 1913 price, while the retail price had increased 
19.8 cents. 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE 


Aver-! 
Artiele and cit y. age 
for 
| year. 
ef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends (hips)....W..! 109 | 
cig. | <a ae R..| 100} 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2......W-..| 100 
Round SteGk............. ~..!1 100 
Beef, Chicago: | 
Steer ribs, No. 2.........W..| 100 
ee FOSS Sn bss R..! 100 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 ems, city..........W 199 | 
er R..} 100} 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 rounds, city........ W..| 100 
ES R..' 100 
Beef, New York: j 
No. 2 ribs, city ae See Ww 100 | 
eee R..| 100] 
Pork, Chicago: ’ 
OS OL eee ee WwW. 100 
CG cnthadnddescesesneens R 100 
Pork, New York: ; | 
Loins, western. .......... W 109 | 
pO REE ee R 100 | 
Bacon, Chicago 
Short clear sides.......... \ 100 
EE ca G ia w0i0 oe wees R..| 100 | 
Hams, Chicago: 
SS . a 109 | 
Smoked, sliced............R..| 109 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract .......... W..!| 100] 
y | R..| 100 | 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, round........... W..| 100 
Leg of, yearling.......... R..| 100 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls............ W..} 100] 
DresseG BONS. ............ R..| 100] 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra.......... W..| 100] 
Creamery, @Xtra.......... R..| 100 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, a W..! 100 
Creamery, @xtra.......... m.s<| 860 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, @xtra.......... W..| 100 
Creamery, @Xtra.......... R..| 100 
Milk, Chicago: 
oe Ww. 109 
Fresh, bottled, delivered . R 100 
Miik, New York: 
4 neh Ww. 100 
Fresh, bottled, delivered _R. 100 
Milk, San Francisco: 
., e+. a W..! 100 
Fresh, ee R..| 100 
Eggs, Chicago: 
Fresh, i aaa W..| 100 
Strietly NR R..| 100 
Eggs, New York: 
ee W..| 100 
Striectl ee ot R..| 100 
Eggs, San ncisco 
2 SS W..| 100 
Strictly fvesh............. R..| 100 
Meal. corn, Chicago: 
_ Ye Se W..! 100 
i . .e' 0 
Petatena, Chieago: 
White , good to choice....W..) 100 
., _ 9 era R..! 100 
Sugar, es York: | 
Granulated .............. W..| 100 
Guamumnted.... . .c.d....... R. | 100 


1913: 





AND RETAIL PRICES OF 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913109). 


[The initials W=wholesale; 


111 
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106 


199 


108 


103 
103 


85 


95 


100 


86 
100 


100 
100 


83 
89 


86 
89 
91 


114 
97 


236 
182 


98 
94 
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R=retail.] 


95{ 122] 1191 119] 4119 
111 | 121} 114} 116] 126 
109 1 9? 103 118 
113 1s 112} 115] 197 
92/ 111 102; 111 12 
109 | 117} 114] 11] 124 





112; 120 10 124 140 

109 116 110 117 | 127 

1066} 119} 106] 123] 132 

104} lll | 109} 117 124 
| 

101 | 11; Att} 151] 161 

106 114 119 136 | 150 


101 109 | 112 138 155 
100 | 110 | 4 131 147 
s9| 125] 124| 154] 172 
ee 112} 107] 118; 134 
93} 114] 113] 137] 14 
123 | 131} 125| 129] 144 
73 | 121]; 145} 175] 195 
94/ 105| 133] 445] 164 
| 


SD SU 119 2 142 
SO 93 121 123 134 
S4 88 122 126 139 
SS 91 120 123 | 134 
| 
84 80] 112] 104] 123 
87 86 110 107 116 
97} 95] 118 105 | 142 
190 101 125 113 125 
s6{ 891 146! 1401 140 
100 100 lll 121 121 


97| 97] 971 971 97 
100 100 100 108 | 100 


74 96} 215 116 
85 | 101 180 111 


fat pet 
tow 
YS vi 


80 97 203 110 133 
82 94 168 103 107 


42 80 105 


ae 136 171 186 | 257 
107 107 145 162 172 
65 159 | 285] 342] 456 
78 151 263 | 302 | 384 


137 | 174 153 160 | 188 
129 161 151 171 178 
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MEAT PRICES IN FRANCE. 


The following table, taken from the Journal Officiel de la Répub- 
lique Fran¢aise for February 25, 1918, shows the wholesale prices {oy 
three grades of each of six kinds of meat as reported by the Villet{o 
market, for the second week of February, 1918, and for the thi 
week in February, 1914, to 1918, inclusive. 

AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF MEATS AT THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE IN 
VILLETTE MARKET, PARIS, FOR SPECIFIED WEEKS. 








| Average wholesale prices of meats per pound. 


























eae ol ; Second Third week in February— 
Kinds of meat. week in ; a 
February, es 
1918. 1918 1917 1916 1915 191] 
Ox: 
First grade...... Pee $0. 313 $0. 348 $0. 235 $0. 215 $0. 193 & 
a ee . 296 . 326 - 226 . 203 .184 
pe | eee . 268 - 306 - 208 . 189 172 
Cow: 
Pe MNO cs utecct swascel .313 . 348 2285 2215 - 193 
Second grade.............. - 289 319 . 224 . 203 . 184 
RED 6 <snciensicee - 263 . 301 - 207 - 189 172 
Bull: 
i eer . 289 -317 211 -198 . 184 
Second grade.............. - 278 . 303 . 202 .191 .179 
ce ES ae . 261 . 284 191 . 180 -170 
Veal: 
UF Ae ee - 490 . 525 . 304 . 320 . 226 
BOGOUG BING... 2. ce cccces . 433 .473 . 260 , 280 208 
TE PEMD 6 cb wancnitnas’s 2354 - 394 . 216 - 245 - 180 
Mutton: 
| Gree 515 . 534 - 380 - 306 . 226 
ee a ee . 459 - 494 . 354 - 271 . 208 
REA a << vecnw sdscar _ 398 - 433 -3il - 236 191 
Pork: 
a eee ee - 484 - 490 . 313 . 298 . 189 
Second grade............«. - 457 . 464 . 290 - 287 - 186 Q 
Pyle 2) an meee - 431 438 - 265 - 270 -170 134 








COST OF LIVING IN HOLLAND. 


The appended table taken from the December issue of the montlily 
Bulletin of the Dutch Statistical Office! gives index numbers of the 
price movement of some articles of daily consumption in Holland 
during the months of September, October, and November, 1917, and 
for the years 1913 to 1916, inclusive: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF SELECTED ARTICLES OF DAILY CONSUMPTION 
HOLLAND, 1913 TO 1916, AND SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER, 1917. 


[Prices of 1893 =100.] 





























1917 
fo 5 ee ey — 
Article. 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 | Septem- "Gite | Novem. 
ber. | ber. ber. 
TS IS I SRS Ps 140 139 | 160 180 233 246 247 
Ch din cobs ahctil vepistes 94 KS 91 100 126 126 128 
INS sco bivowevddhsenstides 127 99 102 110 123 123 25 
bicdh connedeiginden esd 94 97 130 149 252 300 308 
bees up dade n ts becces hbes 136 137 192 214 STS Se 
ech. odin nddttn< cp ivdes 103 107 130 157 al 
8 re 89 91 105 115 116 116 118 
iaess oxy dawd dn « 3b S0Rp 100 100 125 161 182 182 182 
— (refined white)........... 8&5 89 98 102 103 103 103 
eS BS SRR Se £0 80 90 90 100 100 | 130 
Weed ieee s pth. ch Silk CAL. 112 113 116 119 117 117 | 117 











1 Maandschrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. The Hague, Dec. 31, 1917. 
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The figures for coke, putting the average price of eight municipal 
gas works for the year 1913 at 100, were as follows: 


08 


we 
iv 


2.10 
I ie ode d dodidsk oe aban s CORUaN Ew adaddcds wepeccece 200. 99 
July, 1917 230. 24 
August, 1917 
SIRES eS he er s 
eee a a. kab cadbhh dee dnmesdses stew es 243. 27 
November, 1917. . 5 





CHANGES IN THE CHARACTER OF FOOD CONSUMPTION IN SWEDEN. 


[t is generally known that as prices of certain articles of consump- 

n increase purchasers whose incomes do not increase in like 
proportion will begin buying articles of a cheaper grade of the same 
kind, or will substitute others of a different kind lower in price. 
Thus oleomargarine may be substituted for butter, beans for meat, 
and mixed breads for wheat bread, to mention only a few. While 
these facts are generally known, the matter has never been definitely 
disclosed in any formal investigation because of the difficulties of 
securing data from the same families at different periods of time—a 
period of low prices, and a period of high prices. 

Such an investigation, however, has now been made by the Swedish 
labor office ! at a time when changes of the kind mentioned have been 
very rapid. In 1913-14 an extended inquiry was made by that office 
into the cost of living of families of moderate or low earnings. In 
1916 a similar inquiry was directed by the Crown. Household 
account books were distributed in the cities taking part in the former 
inquiry and were kept by the same families that participated in the 
arlier investigation. The data secured covered the month of May, 
1914, and May, 1916, so as to reflect conditions before and during the 
War. Twenty-five cities participated in the inquiry. The study 
included 601 family budgets kept for one month. 

The average income per family per week was 35.92 crowns ($9.63) 
m 1914, and 39.22 crowns ($10.51) in 1916. The average weekly 
income, however, per unit of consumption—adult 15 or more years 
of age—had increased only slightly, i. e., from 10.67 crowns ($2.86) to 
10.84 ($2.91) because of a corresponding increase in the number in 
each family and in the average age of the members during the period 
between the two inquiries. While there was a slight change in 
average weekly income only about half as many families in 1916 asin 


' Livsmedelsforbrukningen inom mindre bemedlade hushall dren 1914 och 1916 av. K. Socialstyrelsen, 
Stockholm, 1917, 77 pp. 
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1914 were in the lowest income group—i. e., under 30 crowns ($8./) 
a week. 

The results of the inquiry show that between May, 1914, and May. 
1916, the tendency was to substitute cheaper for dearer articles ¢ 
food and cereals and vegetables for animal foods. There was . 
decreased consumption of meat, milk, butter, cheese, and eggs 1(| 
an increased consumption of fish, oleomargarine, bread, flour, cere: 
peas, potatoes, and sugar. For example, rye bread took the place of 
wheat bread and oleomargarine the place of butter. 

In 1914 the average consumption of meat per household was 1, ‘( 
grams (3.23 pounds) per week, and in 1916 it was 1,402 grams (°).()) 
pounds), a decrease of 4.2 per cent per family, but of 11 per cent po 
unit of consumption. A decreased use of salt or smoked pork per 
family is shown, i. e., 270 grams (9.5 ounces) per week in 1914 to 2!) 
grams (7.4 ounces) in 1916. Consumption of veal decreased from 
249 grams (8.8 ounces) to 194 grams (6.8 ounces) per week. 

In 1914 the average quantity of salt herring and codfish used jor 
family was 237 grams (8.37 ounces); in 1916, 298 grams (10.52 ounces, 
the increase being entirely in the use of salt herring. The increas, 
was equal to 17.1 per cent per unit of consumption. 

The consumption of milk decreased 10.3 per cent per unit of eon- 
sumption, due almost entirely to a decrease in the quantity of wi: 
milk used. The consumption of butter decreased from 634 grams 
(22.38 ounces) to 483 grams (17.05 ounces), or 23.8 per cent, wile 
the use of oleomargarine increased from 431 grams (15.21 ounces) io 
616 grams (21.74 ounces) per week, or 42.9 per cent. Per unii of 
consumption butter fell off 29.3 per cent and oleomargarine increa: 
32.8 per cent. The quantity of cheese used per family decrea 
26.7 per cent. There was a smaller number of eggs used per family 
in 1916 than in 1914. 

In grains, flour, and bread a considerable increase of consumption 
is shown. The weekly supply of flour changed from 3,830 grais 
(8.5 pounds) to 4,982 grams (11 pounds), an increase of 30.1 per 
cent. The consumption of bread increased 11.5 per cent—4,471 (0 
4.984 grams (9.86 to 11 pounds). Of the different classes of brea‘ 
rye flour shows a greater increase in its use than any other, i. e., 15.2 
per cent. The consumption of white bread decreased 14.3 per cen', 
from 441 to 378 grams (15.6 to 13.3 ounces). The use of oats, 1ic¢, 
and other grits and groats increased 19.4 per cent; that of rice a!oue 
increased 31.1 per cent. 

Calculated per unit of consumption the increase was 21.2 per ce! 
for flour, 3.8 per cent for bread, and 11.5 per cent for groats and 
grits. 

The increase in tne use of potatoes is shown to have been 5 
per cent per family and 41.3 per cent per unit of consumption. Tlie 
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use of sugar increased 11.4 per cent per family and 3.7 per unit of 
consumption. Coffee shows a slight increase per family, 9.3 per cent, 
and 1 per cent per unit of consumption. 

Of the total expenses for foods and drinks, proportionately more 
was spent for food in 1916 (95.16 per cent) than in 1914 (93.92 per 
cent). Expenses for spirituous liquors formed 2.97 in 1914 and 2.11 
per ‘cent in 1916. Meals taken away from home amounted to 2.4 
per cent of total spent for food in 1914 and 1.56 per cent in 1916. 

The cost of foods served at the home was 15.01 crowns ($4.03) per 
veek in 1914 and 19.73 ($5.29) in 1916, being an increase of 31.4 per 
cent, while the decrease in the cost of spirityous liquors was 8.3 per 
cent and in meals away from home 13.2 per cent. The expenditure 
for tobacco remained practically stationary. 

The average expenditures for meat increased during the period 
from 1.98 crowns (53.1 cents) to 2.70 crowns (53.5 cents) weekly, an 
increase of 36.4 per cent. The cost for this item was 12.32 per cent 
of the entire weekly budget in 1914, and 13.04 per cent in 1916. The 
expenditure for sausage and prepared meats increased by 29.8 per 
cent, and was 3.51 and 3.57 per cent of the total food budgets of the 
respective years. 

Dairy products, eggs, etc., formed 35.10 per cent and 34.68 per cent 
of the food budgets in 1914 and 1916, respectively. This decrease 
was due to a diminished use of high-priced articles—butter, cream, 
whole milk, cheese, and eggs. The per cent of expenditures increased 
forskimmed milk (2.17 to 2.32), olkeomargarine (3.71 to 5.62), and lard 
(0.51 to 0.74). 

The expenditure for bread changed slightly from 12.34 per cent to 
12.29 per cent of the food budget. The expenditure for rye bread, dry 
and fresh, increased, and for all other classes of bread an approxi- 
mately equal decrease is noted. Flour formed 6.91 per cent of the 
budget in 1914, and 8.58 per cent in 1916. The expenditures for this 
class of foods increased from 1.11 crowns (29.7 cents) per family per 
week to 1.78 crowns (47.7 cents) or 60.4 per cent. Wheat flour 
formed about 70 per cent in value of all flour and meal purchased. 
Oats, rice, and other grits cost 52.4 per cent more per family in 1916 
than in 1914, 

sut little difference is noted in the percentage of expenditures for 
beans, peas, and other vegetables as compared with the whole food 
budget. The cost of potatoes, however, increased 69 per cent. 

Sugar and molasses and coffee showed a decreased proportion of 
expense in the budget for the latter year, but an absolute increase, 
the percentage of increase being 20.6 for sugar and molasses and 14.9 
for coffee, 

The Swedish labor office continued its investigation into the 
changes in the dietary of the workingman’s family and in the cost of 
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living, and has presented the results in a recent number of its official] 
journal.t’ During the period May, 1916, to June-July, 1917, chanecs 
in food consumption were somewhat different from what they were 
between 1914 and 1916. Scarcity of certain foods and a system of 
governmental rationing compelled a limitation in the consumption 
of the cheaper cereals and vegetables. The consumption of bread, 
flour, cereals, peas, potatoes, oleomargarine, and sugar decreased, 
while the consumption of meat, fish, and butter increased 
siderably, although these were not the cheaper commodities, the 
principal increase in consumption being of meat and fish. The e- 
tails as to amounts consumed are set forth in the following table: 


lao) 


AVERAGE QUANTITY OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD CONSUMED PER WEEK |! 
FAMILY MEMBER MAY, 1914, MAY, 1916, AND JUNE-JULY, 1917. 


{Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, 1917, No. 10, pp. 1190, 1191.] 





























Average weekly consumption jer 
family member. 
Unit of 
item. quantity. | i 
May, 1914. > May, 1916, | FUneTuly, 
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1 Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm, 1917. No. 10, pp. 1176-1191. 
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CIVIL REQUISITION IN FRANCE.! 


A law pass2d August 3, 1917, provides that during the War certain 
commodities stored by private persons and by certain classes of 
establishments are subject to requisition. The classes of commodi- 
ties and establishments to which the law applies include all articles 
necessary for food, clothing, light, and heat for the civil population, 
all materials used and all establishments engaged in ee man- 
ufacturing, handling, or conserving such articles. 

No requisition shall be made except upon authority of decrees 
issued by the council of ministers, which shall determine (1) the 
nature of the commodity requisitioned, (2) the period allowed for 
persons having such commodity in storage or in process of manu- 
facture to furnish a declaration, (3) the quantities and materials not 
subject to declaration or requisition, because of the indispensable 
needs of the producer during the current season, for seeding, fertiliz- 
ing, grain or fodder for working animals and for sustenance of the 
members of the producer's family and his employees engaged in the 
exploitation of the enterprise, (4) the quantities of commodities not 
subject to requisition because of their minor importance, and those 
which will be exempt from all requisition as necessary for the require- 
ments of the family of the holder and persons living with him for 
the ensuing three months, but such exemptions shall be considered 
in determining the quantity apportioned the holder in case the popu- 
lation is placed upon rations. 

The directors or proprietors of all industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments of the classes subject to requisition and not in operation 
are required to make a declaration in so far as it relates to the stock 
of articles or materials mentioned, regardless of the purpose for which 
they are held in store. 

The authority of requisition is vested in the minister of commerce 
and industry, upon the proposition of the minister interested. He 
may delegate his authority to commissions presided over by the 
prefects. 

Written notice of requisition is served by civil authorities upon the 
holders, operators, or proprietors. 

Persons upon whom requisition shall be illegally enforced may 
enter protest, and the issue may be determined by summary pro- 
ceedings in a civil court of last resort. The court may declare the 
writ null and allow pecuniary damages. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a protest is made, all requisitions 
are immediately enforcible, and no court shall suspend an execution 
unless after a hearing the requisition is annulled. | 


ee 











? Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et : de la Pré svoyance Sociale. Nos, 10-12, October to December, 1917. 
Paris, 
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Industrial and commercial establishments may be requisitioned | 


him, the requisition is immediately canceled. In case of the requis’ 


may be permitted to direct its operations. 
Before taking possession of any establishment requisitioned, 


agreement by the president of the civil court as referee. Statemen' 


a matter of record. 
A commission to which one industrial operator, one merchant 


shall decide the amount of indemnity payable in case of requisii 
The, minister shall also appoint a president, who shall vote on! 
when there is a parity of votes. The operator or proprietor ma 
appeal from the award. 

The same method of procedure is followed when products 
requisitioned. Awards are payable within 15 days, or thereaftc 
draw interest at the legal rate. 

Penalties are provided for failure to furnish declaration, and 
preparing fraudulent, etc., declarations; and requisition of commoc 
ties not declared may be ordered. 






whole or in part. In case of partial requisition, if the operatoy 
agrees to conduct production or manufacture of commodities as 
required by the minister of commerce, under conditions imposed hy 


tion of an entire establishment, its operation is conducted on {ic 


account of the State, even when at the request of the operator hie 


inventory of the plant, materials, stock, and merchandise must |, 
taken in the presence of the operator or proprietor, who shall |) 
duly notified, and an expert appointed by agreement between thie 
minister of commerce and the interested party, or in default of 


made by the operator or proprietor and by the expert shall be mac 


and one member of the chamber of commerce shall be appointed, 
































RECENT LABOR AWARDS. 





LABOR AWARD IN PACKING-HOUSE INDUSTRIES. 


The following arbitration wage award issued by the United States 
administrator, Samuel Alschuler, in the packing-house industries is 
of significance and importance not only because of the decisions 

rendered but especially because of the argument upon which these 

decisions were based. With the exception of the wage demand, 

substantially everything asked for by the employees was granted 

by the arbitrator. This included the important demand for a basic 

eight-hour day. The eight-hour demand was granted upon eco- 

nomie and social grounds. The wage increases were determined 

with reference to the cost of living, although the arbitrator stated 

that in arriving at these increases he was influenced by the proba- 

bility of overtime work. The lower paid employees, however, were 

m granted not only a higher relative increase, but also a higher abso- 
lute increase. 

Following is the text of the award in full: 


IN THE MATTER OF THE ARBITRATION OF SIX QUESTIONS CONCERN- 

43 ING WAGES, HOURS, AND CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN CERTAIN 

. PACKING-HOUSE INDUSTRIES, BY AGREEMENT SUBMITTED FOR 
DECISION TO A UNITED STATES ADMINISTRATOR. 


In pursuance of agreements made with the President’s Mediation Commission, in 
December, 1917, and later supplemented,' whereunder a United States administrator 
was constituted to adjust differences between certain large employers in the packing- 
house industry and their employees respecting wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment, 18 questions were submitted for immediate arbitration by the adminis- 


trator. Through subsequent negotiations between those concerned 12 of these 
; questions were settled by agreement, and as so agreed upon are appended hereto for 


reference. The six remaining questions, in the form of propositions, constituting the 
demands by the employees, are as follows: 


1, Eight hours shall constitute the basic workday, and such workday shall be 
completed, in so far as possible, within a period of not more than nine consecutive 
hours. 


2. Overtime work shall be paid for at the following rates: Double time jor all time 
worked on Sundays and holidays, including New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day, or the days legally celebrated in lieu thereof; time and one-half for all time 
worked upon week days in excess of the regular eight-hour workday. 

3. Where plants are operated three eight-hour shifts daily, employees shall be 
allowed 20 minutes off with pay, fer lunch. 





1 See MONTHLY ReEviEW for March, 1918, p. 59. 
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4, January 1, 1918, wages shall be increased as follows: For all hourly rate work«rs, 
$1 per day incr-ase over amount paid December 31, 1917, to employees in the sime 
classification for 10-hour day; for all pieceworkers, a percentage increase equa! ty 
that applied to hourly rates in the same classification. 

5. Wage rates shall be the same for male and female employees doing the same ; |,)-s 
of work. 

6. There shall be no change made in the guaranteed time in effect Novemhc: 330. 
1917. 

The plants involved are those of Armour & Co., The Cudahy Packing Co., \\ 
& Co., Swift & Co., and Wilson & Co., one or more of whom have packing planis ai 
one or more of these cities: Chicago, Kansas City, Sioux City, St. Joseph, St. L: 
East St. Louis, Denver, Oklahoma City, St. Paul, Omaha, and Fort Worth. 

The hearing for arbitration of these six questions began before me last Februar 
and continued until March 7, during and since which period the matter has had ) 
constant attention. It is to be regretted that the exigencies of the situation do 
admit of many months of further research and study which the importance o/ 
main questions involved, in principle and in conse quences, would well have justi 

If earnest devotion to the grave duty thus devolved on me could alone give a: 
ance of the excellence of the outcome, I would have no concern regarding it: 
profoundly conscious of my own limitations, I can only trust that good intent ma) 
so far furthered by good fortune that the award may at least fairly approximate ju: 
to all so deeply and alike concerned in it—employers, employees, and the publi 

The award proper will be premised by a statement as brief as I can well mal. 
of reasons for my conclusions. 

From the stock pens to the finished product there are many operations in this 
industry, involving numerous classifications of the labor with varying wage ra 
The employees in all the plants are mostly men. The female employees are | 
numerous ia those few of the plants in which much canning is done. The far la 
proportions of the employees work on an hourly wage, a comparatively small num 
working on the piecework plan. Of the male employees of the various plants | 
siderably more than hali are what may be termed common laborers—being the 11." 
now paid the hourly wage of 274 cents. 

Since the occurrence in 1904 of a strike at the Chicago plants, which resulted in 
complete defeat of the employees and their organizations, wage rates remained 
about 12 years practically unchanged, save perhaps for some reduction in case of thie 
common laborers, who theretofore were receiving about 18cents perhour. Thesh:rp 
and progressive advance in living costs, beginning shortly after the commencent 
of the War in Europe in 1914, brought about some raise in pay in March, 1916, which 
operated to equalize as to the different plants the wages of the common laborers \ ho 
thereafter in all of them were paid 20 cents. The subsequent raises in the how): 
pay of all employees were: October, 1916, 2} cents; April, 1917, 24 cents; September, 
1917, 24 cents. Pieceworkers were given this hourly wage for the time employed. in 
addition to their piecework earnings. 

The industry is of a quite seasonal nature, mainly because of larger stock shipme its 
during the cold weather months. Mr. O’Hern, general superintendent of the Armour 
plants, stated that for two-thirds of the year the plants are not worked 50 per cent o/ 
full capacity. The number of employees varies greatly in different seasons, and ilic 
daily hours vary greatly not only for the different seasons, but often in the same 
season. 

The employers seem to regard this as a 10-hour day industry, but in practice ihe 
hovrs of daily work are greater or less than 10, as best suits the needs or convenienc« 0! 
the particular operation or plant. Figures submitted for one of the largest of the con- 
cerns show that the average hours worked by the large number of employees in what is 
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known as the killing gangs, for a period of over a year next preceding the ninth day of 
the present month, were about 50 hours per week. In one of the other plants it was 
considerably less, and in still another somewhat more. In most of the other packing 
employments more daily hours were quite generally served in that period; but even 
in these, it appears the daily work hours have been quite irregular, being at times 
much under 10 hours, and at other times, for protracted periods, farin excess. Eleven, 
}2 and 13 hours daily are exceedingly common, and 14 and 15, and even more hours 
daily for a number of days, not unusual, and Sunday work very frequent. The average 
laborer in this industry, who, in the course of this last busy year, received for his work 
an aggregate pay equal to 10 hours daily at his prevailing hourly rate, for 300 days, 
would probably have worked many days far less than the 10 hours, and many other 
days far in excess. In the case of women employees excess time is generally prevented 
by statutory maximum time limits, this being in some of the States where there are 
plants, 9 hours—in Illinois, 10. 

The employers could consult their own convenience in the matter of overtime, 
since there has been no advanced rate for time beyond 10 hours, save in those few 
employments wherein they have made trade-union agreements, viz., printers, masons, 
and teamsters, aside from which employments, it appears there have been no trades- 
union agreements in these establishments since the strike of 1904. 

or a number of years there has been in force a guaranteed pay system, whereunder 
employees, while on the pay roll and ready for duty, are guaranteed a certain weekly 
minimum wage—40 hours—in all of the plants, except Swiit’s, in which it is 45. No 
hicher wage rate has been paid for Sunday and holiday work. 

Employments which in their nature are continuous, such as heating and power p 
work, are conducted by two 12-hour daily shifts working seven days weekly. 

The general nature of the work in packing houses is too well understood to require 
description. The common laborer’s work does not involve any considerable degree of 
skill, but is generally laborious and heavy. In the very extensive canning operations 
and in some of the others the employees are largely women, whose work appears to be 
of a nature lighter than that of the men, and whose hourly wage is materially less. 

The building and shop trades are also represented on the pay rolls—carpenters, 
machinists, plumbers, steam fitters, electricians, coopers, and others. The daily 
work hours of these employees are perhaps more regular, and work generally limited 
to 10. 

Very many of the employees are Poles, Lithuanians, Russians and of kindred origin, 
unversed in the English language, and many of them are colored. No very substantial 
difference in conditions was pointed as to the plants in the different cities. In some 
of them there are fewer foreigners than in others; some variance in proportion of colored 
employees, and of the sexes, and some difference in different localities in prevailing 
wage rates. 

The much greater part of the current output of these plants must be put into suitable 
form for use by our soldiers and sailors and our allies. This involves the preparation 
of a vast quantity of canned product, far in excess of what was theretofore made, and 
the consequent employment of a great many more persons in the canning and related 
departments than in normal times. It is of prime importance that there be no diminu- 
tion in this output. Indeed, one of the stipulated purposes of constituting this adminis- 
tration is that there may be no interruption, cessation or curtailment in the supplies, 
and services of the companies essential to the successful prosecution of the War and 
military activities of the Government. Far, indeed, irom curtailment of output, it 
should, if necessity require, be increased, if this can be done without, through over- 
work, impairing the efficiency of the employees, and rendering them less capable oi 
even maintaining present output. 
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While we fondly hope that the war may be brought to a speedy end, and with com. 
plete triumph of our cause, we are confronted with the possibility that it may he 
long protracted, in which event the continued strength, confidence, and good spirit 
of our defenders and of our allies will be very materially dependent upon the co: 
tinuous uninterrupted and dependable movement of supplies from our country, and 
largely from this industry. We must, therefore, look forward, not to spasmodic and 
temporary spurts of larger production, but to the long and the steady pull under the 
strain of which the strength and spirit and efficiency of the workers will likewise 
be continuously assured, and the productivity of the industry steadily and reliably 
maintained. This is of vital moment to us all, and particularly to the workers of our 
land, for if through dire mischance this war be lost to us, and we become a vas:-a] 
Nation, dominated by a foreign military autocracy, the eight-hour day, the livin: 
wage, and all the economic advances in labor conditions here achieved or in process 
of achievement would disappear—relegated to a time so far away that no one living 
would likely endure to realize them. Work hours would be to the very limit of daily 
human endurance, and the wage the merest pittance sufficing for miserable han. 
to-mouth existence. Democracy, the hope of all men who believe in equality of rizht 
and opportunity, would indeed ‘‘perish from the earth.’’ 


i. 





THE BASIC EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


r 


Assuming this to be a 10-hour industry in the sense that 10 hours is considered the 
time of daily service within which the employee shali earn a livelihood for himse|; 
and family, the demand is that this time be reduced to eight hours. Primarily, there 
is involved the economic soundness and wisdom of the principle of the eight-hour 
day as the normal day’s work for normal men and women under normal conditions: 
for if not a sound proposition under normal conditions, it would surely be unsound 
in our present situation. 

Economists, sociologists, philanthropists, and publicists are quite generally fay or- 
able to the eight-hour workday, as being most conducive to the welfare of employe: 
employees, and the community, and it would serve no beneficial purpose here | 
multiply words in detailing and arguing the reasons they assign therefor beyond 
stating the general propositions—sanctioned, I believe, by reason, and justified |y 
experience—that longer daily hours in most factory employments tend to induce 
undue strain and fatigue, to reduce the vitality of the employee, with tendency to 
irritability, listlessness, and carelessness, and to diminution of industrial efficiency, 
and consequently less productivity, not only for the overtime worked but for the 
working days; that the workman, strained and fatigued by too long hours of work, is 
more prone to seek comfort in the excessive use of stimulants and other harmful in- 
dulgences; that the eight-hour day gives opportunity for due recreation and re! 
for concourse with family and friends, and for self-improvement, making the happier, 
healthier, more contented employee, ready day by day, with good will and vigor, to 
give the best that is in him to his work, producing greater and better results, pleasing 
at the same time his employer and himself, and generating far better understandiny 
and feeling between them; that the longer exemption from factory toil will broaden 
his vision, tend to his moral development, and to inspire ambition for better thing 
better living conditions, larger conception of our institutions, particularly on the }art 
of the non-English speaking foreign-born employees, fitting all for better citizenship 
and a higher appreciation of its privileges and duties; that it will tend to dignily 
the labor itself, making it seem, as in truth it is, worthy and proper to be undertaken 
by poor or rich, foreign or native, educated or ignorant. If but modest part of such 
benefits are fairly to be anticipated from the shorter workday, it should not be delayed 

longer than reasonably necessary to institute it. 
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The public policy of the eight-hour workday has been given oft-repeated sanction 
py legislation in the majority of the States as well as by Congress, through enactments 

of various kinds too numerous for specific mention. In a message to Congress in 

August, 1916, our President stated: ‘‘It seemed to me that the whole spirit of the time 

and the preponderance of evidence in recent economic experience spoke for the 

eight-hour day. It has been adjudged by the thought and experience of recent years 

a thing upon which society is justified in insisting as in the interest of health, efficiency, 

contentment, and a general increase in economic vigor.’’ The President’s Mediation 

Commission in its unanimous report of last January 9 declared, ‘‘ The eight-hour dey 

is an established policy of the country.”’ 

The voluminous evidence adduced at the hearing in support of the contention for 
ihe eight-hour day is in the main logical and convincing, and it is particularly to be 
noted that in so far as concerns the general principle of the eight-hour day no evidence 
to dispute it was presented. Indeed on behalf of the employers it was repeatedly, 
openly, and frankly, admitted that a workday shorter than the 10-hour day was 
desirable, and on behalf of the employers and in the presence of their superintendents 
it was freely stated that they all believed in a shorter workday; that they had said 
so, and that there was no room for argument about it. Mr. O’ Hern stated that they 
saw the eight-hour movement coming, and that his concern had prepared plans 
involving millions of dollars for the construction of additional equipment for the 
purpose of meeting it; and it was likewise stated for them that after the War is ove 
the packers would themselves probably put the plants on an eight-hour day, and that 
the only question for the administrator respecting the eight-hour day was as to the 
wisdom and advisability of installing it while we are at war. 

For the employers the contention was earnestly pressed, and much evidence was ad- 
duced in support, that the plants were now constructed with a view to the 10-hour 
day; thai equipment and capacities were arranged with reference tosuch a day, and 
that to make the necessary change for equipping the plants to be run on the 8-hour 
day would entail vast structural changes and additions that would require perhaps 
two years to install, even though materials and labor were now available. It was main- 
tained that these plants are running largely to their full capacity in making the vast 
meat products required by the Government for supplying our soldiers and sailors, and 
our allies, and that if now they were placed on an actual 8-hour basis it would reduce 
their output by at least 20 per cent. It was pointed out that the plants, except 
Armour’s Chicago plant, could not run two 8-hour killing shiits largely because of 
insufficiency of rendering tanks and cooling space. It was urged that the docks for 
loading cars, mainly at the Chicago plants, were insufficient to take care of a larger 
output than at present; also that the killing rate as to hogs had to be slowed down on 
demand of the inspection authorities; and there were other difficulties suggested. All 
of them I do not deem it necessary to consider in detail. If more rendering tanks were 
necessary to accommodate two killing shifts, if required, I believe they would be 
speedily forthcoming. Greater cooling space would doubtless require considerable 
time to install, but the evidence shows that in the years gone by, at times the daily kill 
at Chicago was considerably larger than even nowadays, and the cooling space, not 
greater then than now, wassuflicient. It is my judgment that the cooling space is very 
infrequently taxed to its maximum, and would generally take care of a considerably 
larger kill than is customary even in the busy season. Unloading facilities would, I 
am sure, be readily accommodated to needs; and as to inspection, it is not likely that 
this function, maintained by the Government, wou!d be permitted to retard or impede 
compliance with the Government’s demands upon these plants. If{ this industry were 
suddenly to pass from long-existing conditions to the actual eight-hour day, undoubt- 
edly for a time there would be more or less confusion and embarrassment, with a 
probable slowing up of production as against the present maximum. But I do not 
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believe this would last long, but on the contrary, that the industry would adjust it<:J{ 
to the new conditions, and the same force of employees would become quite as effect. 
as before to keep up the output, not to mention the employment of more if necessa;y. 
Such resu!ts, well exemplified in other institutions which have adopted the acti: 
eight-hour day, the superintendents seem to have entirely omitted from their ca]. 
culations, in concluding that merely because 20 per cent was taken from the wor! 

of the present force it would entail a like percentage of reduction in output. 

So even if the actual eight-hour workday were imposed upon this industry, ] 
abundantly assured that before very long, such would be the increased productivi' 
the employees, supplemented if need be by some further equipment, and some aij 
tional help, that there would be no diminution in the output. But if the confident 
predictions of enthusiastic partisans of the eight-hour day, in respect to the greater | 
ductivity of employees, should fail of substantial realization, I would yet feel con{id: 
that the genius and ability of the men, who are in effective and successful charce of 
these great plants, would soon adjust them to the new order of things without lessening 
the output. 

The demand, however, is not for the actual eight-hour day but a basic eicht-] 
day. The distinction is apparent. The one fixes the u!timate hours of work: the 
other defines and fixes the normal workday within which the wage earner should « 
his living, with right to require service for further time if the exigencies of the in« 
try demand. Under the agreement referred to wherein emp!overs and employees 2 
loyally and patriotically pledged themselves to the uninterrupted operation of 
plants and an undiminished output, it is plain whatever the basic day may be, om 
ployers may in good faith require, and employees wi!l cheerfully and to the limi: 
their ability render, any further service calculated to assure our Government and 
allies an undiminished meat supply, to the very ultimate capacity of the plan: 
Indeed, on the hearing, a!l the superintendents declared, in that same good sj) 
of loyalty, that notwithstanding the difficulties they believed were in the way 
adopting the eight-hour workday during the continuance of the War they w: 
if required, conform to the basic eight-hour day, whatever the added inconveni 
and cost, without diminishing the output of the plants. 

In the recent Federal legislation making provision for further hours of servic: 
its many and varied industries theretofore limited to an actual eight-hour day, ani 
in the proclamations for authorizing such further hours of service, the Government 
did not impeach the principle, nor abandon the practice of the eight-hour day, hut, 
foreseeing the possibility of extraordinary contingencies in these extraordinary 
times, it made provision to meet them by changing the actual eight-hour day to a 
basic eight-hour day with increased pay for overtime. The Mediation Commissi 
in its report above referred to said further that “experience has proved justificati 
of its principle also in war times.” 

It is my belief that we can not go far astray in applying to this essential and }a-ic 
war industry substantially the declared and practiced policy of the Government 
with respect to its industrial functions. I am well convinced that the basic eie!it- 
hour day, applied to these plants, will make more contented, useful, and effectis 
workers, better and truer Americans, and will redound to the material and mora 
interest of employers, employees, and the public; and I find in principle for ‘|v 
demand to have concrete application as hereinafter indicated. 

As to employments which are continuous during the 24 hours, and in which it !12s 
long been customary to employ two 12-hour shifts, it was stated on behalf of ihe 
packers at the time of the hearing that this should and would be converted iio 
three 8-hour shifts, and I am of the opinion that this should be done. 

That part of this demand which refers to the serving of the eight hours in nine 
consecutive hours is reasonable and is usual where labor hours are fixed, to prevint 
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inconvenience and hardship by dividing the workday into various parts, which, 
) while aggregating no more than the total workday hours, might have to be served in 
remote parts of the 24 hours. 

It is readily conceivable that so material a change in the plan of service in these 


als 


+) avoid undue waste and the least embarrassment for all concerned, and had it been 
possible to have made the decision at the time of my appointment as administrator, 


in February, I would probably have fixed about 90 days in which to install the basic 
f eight-hour day pending which there should be in practical effect a basic ten-hour day. 
‘ But I must assume that these careful and efficient superintendents, together with their 
. competent aids and superiors, have not been wholly unmindful of the possibilities 


: | of these proceedings, and have already given the matter some thought and study. 

j Feeling that it would not be just to employers to be required immediately to make 

f this change, nor to the employees to delay too long its installation I have fixed upon 
| May 5, 1918, as the date upon which the basic eight-hour day shall begin. 


2, COMPENSATION FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS AND WEEK-DAY OVERTIME. 


As to the fairness of the demand for a higher rate of compensation for Sundays, 
holidays, and week-day overtime there was no controversy at the hearing, but it was 
frankly conceded by such of the packers who testified, and by all of the superinten- 
dents. In testifying before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
about three years ago Mr. O’ Hern, referring to the result of overtime work, said, ‘‘we 
do not get the results in overtime nor do we have men working as efliciently.’’ While 
presumably he was referring to overtime beyond 10 hours, it would of course have 
application to the true economic day’s work whatever it may be, and it is likewise 
true that if the overtime beyond the economic day’s work is continued on successive 
days jor any considerable time, the impaired results of the labor, and the inefficiency 
oi the laborer would not be limited to the overtime itself, but be reflected in the entire 
day’s work as well. The higher rate serves to deter employers from unnecessarily 
requiring employees to work at such times; but if such work is necessary it serves 
also to compensate the employee for the added sacrifice he makes in so working at 
times when he should have his liberty. 

As to the particular holidays there was some contrariety of view, and likewise as 
to the amount of the extra pay for Sundays and holidays. It is my judgment that 
double time should be allowed for work on Sundays, and on the following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas Day. Where any operation is continuous in three eight-hour shiits, 
[ do not believe extra pay for Sunday should be allowed if provision is made for re- 
lieving the employee from work on some other day of the week. 

As to overtime pay for weekdays, the employers, while conceding the general fair- 
ness of the principle, contend that the overtime should be allowed for the excess of 
hours served in the week. That is, if the basic day were 10 hours, excess time should 
be allowed only if in the week over 60 hours were served. This system is in vogue 
in many industries, but I do not think it tends so well to serve the purpose of mini- 
mizing the daily hours, or rather of equalizing them from day to day, as would the 
daily application of the principle. If with the eight-hour day the employers may 
with immunity work the employees 16 hours daily for three days of the week, and not 
at all for the others, they might regulate their stock purchases and holdings accord- 
ingly, whereas if the added pay for overtime applied to the days, they would be more 
likely to make effort to conform to the eight-hour day, as it would probably be more 
to their advantage to carry over some of the stock for another day or two than to pay 
the added rate for overtime. 
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The most usual and customary rate for weekday overtime is time and one-half, 
and as to such time served beyond 10 hours I have no hesitancy in fixing that rate, 
I am convinced, however, that for a very considerable time after the basic eight-hour 
day becomes effective, at least until employers and employees have become adjusted 
to the new conditions, it will from time to time be necessary to serve some overtime. 
In view of this fact I do not believe it would be fair, at least until long enough aijoy 
the basic eight-hour workday becomes effective to determine more definitely from 
experience in this industry, to impose on the first two hours so large a penalty as {ir 
the excess over 10 hours; and I have accordingly concluded that on and aiter next May 
5 for the first two hours of week day overtime the rate of compensation shall be time 
and one-fourth. 

As to the week day overtime rate for the time intervening between Januar 
1918 (on and after which date the said arbitration agreement is by its terms efiecti\ 
until said May 5, when the basic eight-hour day becomes operative, week day time iy 
excess of 10 hours daily shall be compensated at the rate of time and one-half, a: 
Sundays double time. 


3. ALLOWANCE OF 20 MINUTES FOR LUNCH WHERE OPERATION IS BY THREE EIG! 
HOUR SHIFTS. 


This demand was not resisted by the employers, and it appearing reasonable is 
granted. 
4. INCREASE IN WAGES. 


With the installation of the eight-hour workday following the theretofore 10-h 
day, there naturally goes adjustment of the hourly and piecework wage rate so {! 
in the full eight-hour workday there is earned an amount equal to that theretofvre 
earned in the full 10-hour workday. The evidence for the employees and employers 
as well, is unanimous to the effect that whatever the economic workday is found to 
be it should under normal conditions afferd to the workman a day’s living wace 
for himself and family of average size, generally considered to be wife and three chil! 
dren of about school age. The proposition itself is too clear to require elaboration. 
The superintendents agreed that while so-called market price of labor, as evidenc«| 
by what other industries pay for it, should have some influence, yet in any event it 
should be a living wage. 

While it might seem that the term “living wage” should itself fix its bounderics 
and convey its significance, it is one of those phrases not capable of exact definition, 
but is quite dependent on the viewpoint of the one who employs it. While it mi-)i 
generally be understood to be a wage affording a living suited to one’s condition in 
life, it could hardly be said that if because of an unreasonably low wage the condition 
in life of the employee sinks low, but that his family manages to subsist thereon, t!:t 
the condition in life of this family is thereby established, and that the wage paid is 
suited thereto. A living wage surely imports something more than this. On tle 
other hand, the common laborer’s living wage can not under the existing order oi 
things be said to include extravagances and superfiuities which only those of large 
means can afford. On behalf of the employees various so-called “living budgets” were 
presented. With the best of intent these must, it seems to me, reflect more or |0ss 
the point of view of those who gathered the data or those who compiled them. Where 
they are made from observations of what a given number of families has actually 
required to maintain them, they may not afford just guide for those families w!io-¢ 
earnings are customarily sufficient to warrant better living, or for families whose 
earnings were unduly low but which nevertheless have been compelled to subsist 
thereon, deprived of many things which they ought to have had but could not fr 
lack of means procure. As to whether or not the man with the low wage has been 
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compelled unduly to so deprive himself and his family, and if so to what extent, 
affords room for wide divergence of opinion depending in large measure upon the 
personal views and experiences of those who make or interpret the budgets. Those 
used to better living might include more, and those not so accustomed less. The 
budgets presented at the hearing varted from about $800 to about $2,000. While 
budgets are helpful, there is difficulty in reconciling them to each other, and to the 
actual conditions with which we have to deal. 

That the cost of living, from the humblest to the highest, has greatly and progress- 
ively increased since shortly after the War in Europe began to the present time is 
too well known to require more than the statement. Price tables may with some 
approximation convey an idea of percentages, but we know that it is the common 
and most generally used articles which have increased most in price. I shall not 
undertake to prescribe a specific living budget for workingmen, nor to indicate with 
mathematical exactness the percentage of increased living costs for the average work- 
ingman’s family, as between the present time and some supposedly normal period 
when the wages received might have been considered adequate—if indeed as to some 
of these employees such time there was. The raises given the employees in the last 
two years have been considerable, but at least in the case of the laboring men they 
supplemented a wage rate which in my judgment was for a considerable time before 
any of these raises, quite inadequate. 

[f the 10-hour workman receiving 27} cents per hour, or the eight-hour workman at 
correspondingly increased rate worked 300 days a year, his wages would be $825. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I do not believe under existing conditions this sum 
is adequate. to the ordinary needs of the average workingman’s family in the cities 
involved. Itshould he materially increased, and in my judgment there should bea 
similar increase for all those employees whose wages are lower and even somewhat 
above that rate, and an increase, though not so much, for all those whose wages are 
considerably more. This distinction is, I believe, warranted from the fact that those 
receiving the higher wages do not stand so greatly in need of the increase as the lower 
rated workers, because with their far higher rate they are much better provided, 
although their plane of living is no doubt higher. Such of these more skilled workmen 
whose average day’s work has been nearer eight hours than 10 will of course profit 
more from the eight-hour day rate, and of course, when the basic eight-hour day is in 
force where overtime is worked the earnings therefor will supplement their incomes, 
as well, to be sure, as the income of the others so working overtime. 

In fixing the rates of increase, as well as in the overtime rate, I feel that it is my 
duty to take into consideration the likelihood that under present conditions overtime 
will be served. While this is my best judgment, experience alone must determine 
how material a factor this will prove. A well-known economist and statistician, 
testifying for the employees, stated that while it was his belief that overtime work 
would be unnecessary to maintain the output, if the administrator was satisfied that 
for any material time it would be necessary, it would only be fair for him to take 
this into consideration in fixing overtime rates and wage increases. 

We are not here met, as is frequently the case in wage fixing, with the ofttimes 
embarrassing and influential contention that the profits of the industry will not 
warrant the demanded hours or wages; or that the highly competitive nature of the 
business would forbid the change except at ruinous cost; or that prices and income 
are so fixed by law or otherwise that until there is possibility of change in that regard 
the change in hours or wages would prove destructive to the employer. It has at no 
time been suggested in these proceedings that from the standpoint of income or profits 
the industry can not afford to meet the demands. This would not of course warrant 
the granting of wage demands which are not fair and just. If increased cost through 
change of hours or advance in wages is not wholly or in part absorbed through appli- 
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cation thereon of a proportion of the profits which employees are so indispensa),Je 
a factor in creating, so much of the increased cost not so met would doubtless je 
reflected in the price charged for the product. The administrator is not constitute 
to pass on profits nor prices. If industrial profit sharing, as notably in the Il: 
Ford industries, is to be inaugurated in this industry, in due time it may come throv-h 
voluntary cooperation of employers and employees. 

So far as I have been advised or know, there is no scientific method for accu 
wage fixing. In view of all the facts and conditions, I can only exercise my | 
judgment, and so guided, I have concluded that beginning January 14, 1918, the 
wage rates shall be increased over those in force December 31, 1917, by adding 4! 
cents an hour to the pay of all employees then receiving up to and including 30 cents 
per hour, 4 cents per hour to those then receiving from 30 cents up to and includi 
40 cents per hour, and 34 cents per hour to all those receiving over 40 cents per h: 
piecework rates to be adjusted in like proportion according to earnings; that on ani 
after May 5, 1918, when the basic eight-hour day takes effect, the increased hou 
wage rates then in force shall be readjusted, so that thereafter the full eight-hour « 
shall yield the same wage to the employee as did the 10-hour day immediately ther-- 
tofore, and that piecework rates be readjusted on like principle. 


5. EQUALITY OF WAGE RATES FOR MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


There was no controversy regarding the principle which this propositicn inv: 
It was conceded, and is right, and is therefore allowed. 

But the employers maintain that where males and females are doing the same « 
of work they are in fact paid the same wage. The evidence shows this to be so in 
piecework, wherein it clearly appears that the same rate is paid to both, for the same 
kind of work. There was some contrariety of evidence as to whether in the hour! 
wage employments males and females were employed in the same kind of work. 
The superintendents stoutly maintained that the work done by females is of ; 
lighter class, which would ordinarily not require the services of a man, but was su 
as boys of 16 and over might ordinarily be employed to do, at a lower rate of w» 
The preponderance of the evidence in my judgment sustains the contention that 11 
the main this now is the practice in this industry, and I conclude generally that the 
evidence so shows. It was stated by some of the superintendents that occasionally 
in workrooms where there are both male and female employees, if for an hour or so or 
even somewhat longer there is no work for a male employee in the particular heav i: 
work at which he is customarily engaged, he may turn in and help on the light: 
work of the female employees, although he would continue to receive his usual lar 
wage. The evidence shows this to be an occasional happening, and in my judgme: 
it would not vary the general conclusion that the evidence did not show male a: 
female employees to be doing the same class of work in the hourly-pay jobs. 


— > 


ss 


ws ot 


6. GUARANTEED TIME, 


The demand is that there be no change in the guaranteed time. It is contend«( 
for the employers that the existing guaranteed time, being predicated on a 10-hiou 
day, if the basic day is less than 10 hours, the guaranteed time should be correspon(- 
ingly reduced. I do not agree with this contention. The guaranteed time is wees!y 
and, of course, the employer would have the benefit of any overtime that may |e 
served. I believe that under all the circumstances it is reasonable. But if the plants 
are to be run so near their full capacity as the superintendents seem to think, the 
question of guaranteed time will be of slight importance. There should be some 
adjustment so that the generally prevailing 40-hours-weekly guaranty will ap)ly 
to all of the plants. The existing 45-hour guaranty of Swift & Co. is entirely too close 
to a 48-hour week at the new basic-day schedule to be wholly fair. There should 
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aiso be some change in the guaranty as to those weeks in which any one of the stated 
holidays occurs; otherwise the guaranteed time would equal the basic-day hours for 
the rest of the week. It is my judgment that as to employees who do not work on such 
holidays the guaranteed time for the week in which it occurs be 334 hours. 

On argument it was earnestly insisted that if a basic day shorter than 10 hours 
were fixed upon, it should have application only to those in the skilled trades and 
occupations, the assigned reason being that in some of the operations, particularly on 
the killing floors, the laboring men must of necessity serve after many of the skilled 
workers have completed their day’s tasks, in order to complete the work. If all of 
ihe workers began and quit at the same hour, there would likely be embarrassment 
from this situation, necessitating a shorter day’s work on the part of some of the skilled 
workers or a longer day’s work for these laborers. I believe this may be obviated by 
having some of the laborers begin work a little later, or evenif necessary, working over- 
time by different ones of the laborers on different days, until some better plan can be 
evolved by those whom I firmly believe to be fully capable of working it out. But it 
seems tome that in any event the embarrassment incident to such a situation would be 
slight compared with that which would result from the great dissatisfaction that would 
undoubtedly follow if the major part of the men were excepted from the application 
and benefits of the shorter day. It is these very common laborers who stand most in 
need of it. Itis these who in Chicago largely live in great numbers in that unlivable 
section of the city known as ‘‘ Back of the Yards,’’ many of them in habitations and 
in conditions in which human beings should not be permitted to remain. Whether 
this is of choice or of necessity, the shorter workday will have tendency to elevate 
the choice, and relieve the necessity. I donot believe it would be wise or just to make 
theexception. 

In conformity with these views I make the following award: 

|. Beginning May 5, 1918, and thereaiter, eight hours shall constitute the basic 
workday, and such workday shall be completed, in so far as possible, within a period 
of not more than nine consecutive hours. 

Those operations which are continuous during the 24 hours shall on and after said 
date be conducted by three shifts of eight hours each. 

2. Overtime work shall be paid for at the following rates: Double time for all time 
worked on Sundays and holidays, including New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, or the days 
legally celebrated in lieu thereof. Where the operation is necessarily and generally 
carried on for seven days of the week, provision may be made by relief gangs or other- 
wise, so that the employees in such operations may be relieved from duty on some 
day of the week, and in case of such relief on any other day of the week double time 
shall not be allowed for work on Sunday of such week. 

On and after the induction of the basic eight-hour day as apove provided, the week- 
day overtime pay (not including any day for which double time is paid) shall be at 
the rate of time and one-fourth for the first two hours in excess of the regular eight- 
hour day on each such day and at the rate of time and one-half for all time thereafter 
on each such day. For the time commencing on and intervening between January 
14, 1918, and until such induction of the basic eight-hour day as above provided such 
week-day overtime pay shall be at the rate of time and one-half for all time in excess 
of 10 hours of work on any such day, and Sundays double time. 

3. Where plants or any part thereof are operated on three eight-hour shifts daily 
employees shall be allowed 20 minutes off for lunch with pay. 

4. Wages shall be increased as follows: Predicated on the hourly wage rate in force 
December 31, 1917, 44 cents per hour to such employees as were then being paid ‘at 
the rate of 30 cents and under per hour; 4 cents per hour to such employees as were 
then being paid from 30 cents up to and including 40 cents per hour; and 3} cents per 
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hour to such employees then being paid at the rate of over 40 cents per hour. borg) 
pieceworkers there shall be a percentage of increase equal to that applied to hourly 
rates in the same classification. All these increases shall be effective as of January \4 
1918. Upon the induction of the basic eight-hour day as aforesaid, the hour! waee 
rates shall be readjusted so that thenceforth the compensation for a full eigh;-),, 
workday shall be equal to the compensation immediately theretofore for a full 1\)-) 
workday at the increased wage rates above fixed; and piecework rates shall } 
portionally readjusted in accordance with the same principle. 

5. Wage rates shall be the same for male and female employees doing the same 
class of work. 

6. There shall be no change made in the guaranteed time in effect November °)). 
1917, except that the weekly guaranteed time in the plants of Swift & Co. shal! he 4) 
hours, the same as in all the other plants; and except also in those weeks wher in 
any one of the above-named holidays occurs the guaranteed time of such emp!ovees 
as do not work on any such holiday shall for such week be 334 hours. 

SAMUEL ALSCHULER, Administr: 


,£0UT 


CuicaGo, Int., March 30, 1918. 


AGREEMENT. 


1. Should an employee, or employees, feel that they have been unjustly dealt wit! 
the matter may at once be taken up with the foreman. Should a satisfactory ai. 
justment not be made, the affected person or persons may appeal the matter th 
the proper officials up to the general manager of the companies. Such appeal! 
be made in person or by representative, or representatives, selected by the afi. 
employee or employees. 

It being understood that there shall be no permanent person or committee o 
plaints or grievances in the plants, but such employee or employees have th 
right to name the same representative or representatives for successive comps 
grievances if they see fit to do so. 

Such complaints shall be made during working hours at a convenient tim: 
place and disposed of without unnecessary delay. 

All complaints growing out of dismissals from the service must be made wi 
five days. 

2. No employee covered by this agreement shall be suspended, demoted, « 
missed without just and sufficient cause. If, after proper investigation, it is | 
that an employee has been disciplined unjustly he shall be reinstated with su! 
rights and such compensation as the arbitrator may determine. 

3. No employee shall be suspended, demoted, or dismissed because of trade-u 
membership or for trade-union activity not carried on at the premises nor interfering 
with the operation of the plant. 

4. Employees attending conventions or other duties afiecting themselves sa. 
upon giving proper notice to the foreman or superintendent be permitted to als:it 
themselves without pay to attend to such duties in the same manner as worke?s '- 
tending to the duties of fraternal organizations, so long as such absence from the })|21! 
does not unduly interfere with the operations of the plant. Upon their return sv ) 
workers shall be reinstated into the service with all their former rights. 

5. There shall be no discrimination against any employee or prospective emp! 
because of creed, color, or nationality. 

6. The principles of seniority shall prevail as to all employees below the graie 0 
foreman. 

7. No employee shall be discharged or discriminated against in his or her work nr 
shall any person be refused employment because he or she belongs to a trade-unio.. 
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8. Thirty days’ continuous employment shall be accepted as prima facie proof of 
ceneral competency. After said period the specific act or acts of incompetency must 
be given a dismissed employee upon demand of himself or representatives. 

9. Where pieceworkers are employed piece-rate schedules shall be constantly 
displayed for unhindered inspection. 

0, Employees shall not be required to join company sick and death benefit asso- 
ciations. 

11. The companies shall furnish proper dressing rooms, lunch rooms, wash r 
and toilets. 

12. Copies of this agreement shall be printed, framed, and posted in all sh 
other work places. 





RECENT AWARDS OF THE SHIPBUILDING LABOR ADJUSTMENT BOARD. 


The following awards have recently been made by the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board: 

Decision as to wages, hours, and other conditions in the shipyards 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., March 7, i918. 

Decision as to wages, hours, and other conditions in South Atlantic 
and Gulf shipyards, March 4, 1918, corrected and extended April 6, 
1918. 

Decision as to wages, hours, and other conditions in North Atlantic 
and Hudson River shipyards, April 6, 1918. 

Decision as to wages, hours of work, and other conditions in ship 
yards about the Great Lakes, April 19, 1918. 

In addition to the above the following awards have been made by 
the board and have been published in the Montuiy Review: 

Decision touching disputes in shipyards of San Francisco Bay and 
Columbia River and Puget Sound districts, November 4, 1917, as re- 
vised to February 1,1918. (Montuaty Review for March, 1918, p. 67.) 

Decision as to wages, hours, and other conditions in the Delaware 
River and Baltimore shipyards, February 14, 1918, as corrected and 
extended March 1,1918. (Monruiy Review for April, 1918, p. 186.) 

The text of three’ of the recent awards follows: 

DECISION AS TO WAGES, HOURS, AND OTHER CONDITIONS IN 
THE SHIPYARD OF THE NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK Co. 

First. The wage scale for day workers prescribed in this decision in Exhibit ‘“‘A®’ 
is to be put into effect on March 11. Pieceworkers are to have piece earnings begin- 
ning March 11, increased 10 per cent until the new piece rates prescribed in the piece- 
rate hook about to be issued by the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board can be 
put into effect. The board directs that the uniform rates prescribed in its forthcoming 
piece-rate book be put into effect by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
as soon as practicable after copies of the piece-rate book have been received. 

Second. As regards hours of employment, we prescribe the following rules: 

(1) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work from Monday to Saturday, inclusive; 
provided that during the months of June, July, and August the working days on 
Saturdays shall be four hours. 


Te 


1 The award affecting employees in the shipyards about the Great Lakes is practically the same as that 
affecting employees in the North Atlantic and Hudson River shipyards (pp. 136 to 142. The variations are 


noted on p. 142, 
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(2) Work in excess of these periods on any week day shall be counted as overtime 
and paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

(3) Work in excess of 60 hours a week for any employee shall not be permitted, 
except on repair work, or when ordered by the Navy Department or the Emerge .-y 
Fleet Corporation, or to protect life or property from imminent danger. 

(4) Work on Sundays and the following holidays shall be paid for at the rate oj 
double time: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday; Decoration Day or Memoria] 
Day; Fourth of July; Labor Day; Thanksgiving Day; and Christmas Day. 

(5) Men employed on the night shift shall receive compensation 5 per cent hicher 
than is paid to those employed on the day shift. 

(6) Employees engaged on repair work in or upon vessels undergoing repair s|iq\] 
receive double time for all overtime on week days as defined above, as well as on 
Sundays and the specified holidays. 

Our purpose in limiting overtime by the above 60-hours-a-week regulation is to 
discourage a resort to excessive overtime, which leads to inefficiency and tends 
lessen rather than to increase production, and to encourage the introduction of the 
two and three shift systems. The feasibility of working two or three eight-hour shiiiis 
in shipbuilding plants has been conclusively demonstrated, and we urge the Newpurt 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. to take immediate steps looking toward the 
introduction of additional shifts in their yards. 

Third. For all ‘dirty work” in connection with the repair of vessels performed 
in or upon the vessel, employees of the different crafts shall receive 10 cents an hour 
more than the minimum hourly rates prescribed in Schedule ‘A’ of this decision, 

Fourth. Rates of wages now being paid to individual employees in excess of the 
minimum rates fixed are in no wise altered or affected by the establishment of thes: 
rates. 

Fifth. Believing that in this national emergency past differences between employers 
and employees must be forgotten in the common determination to produce the maxi- 
mum possible number of ships, the board will not tolerate any discrimination either 
on the part of employers or employees between union and nonunion men. 

Sixth: Rates of wages for occupations not covered by this decision shall be teia- 
tively agreed upon between the individual shipyard and employees concerned. 
Such tentative rates shall be reported to the examiner, who shall satisfy himse|i as 
to the fairness of the rates tentatively fixed and report a recommendation for their 
confirmation or modification by this board. The board may on the basis of such 
report and recommendation determine a uniform minimum rate for each such ovcu- 
pation, and add it to the rates prescribed in this award. { 

(Signed) V. Everir Macy, Chairman. 

(Signed) Louis A. CooLipGe. 

(Signed) A. J. Berres. 
WasuinoTon, D. C., March 7, 1918. 


Exnisit A. 


Minimum wage scale for journeymen, specialists, helpers, and laborers in specified //'s 
in the employ of Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 


Acetylene department: Rate per hour. | Angle smith department: Rate per hour. 
Burners, first class.............. $0. 65 Angle smiths, heavy fires ...... $0.57} 
Burners, second class. ......... . 60 Angle smiths, other fires .. ..-. 725 
Geieeres Wivis 06s. cuss es .50 Electric welders............-.-- . 69 
DER Svedasiscebevveyecees oe Pees. ie si ads. » 40 
Mena cakoccoccne Mesccta ;- oo 
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Blacksmith department: 
\fammer and machine forgers, 
H€AVY... 2-2 ee cence eee eene- 
Heaters. ....-.ccccacccccesce-- 
Lever men and cranemen 
Hammer runners, heavy ...... 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires....... 
Blacksmiths, other fires. ...... 
Drop forgers.........---------- 
Bolt MHI sc cc ccdecccecwcccee 
Liner SOU GOOD. 21. cece cccsesccee 
Toghtiisdssse3ce chs sees vou 
Boiler shop: 
soiler makers 
Drill cdaiedeccedscstecce cs 
HelGeiiir Gos ctcdcdcvcccee 
Rivet heaters.................. 
Planet? BOMB 6 oan iss secre " 
Bolting and liner departments: 
QING, Sede ews cown kes vccdene 
Linee SD cede as 60'e us vic wicvene 
Cement department: 
ComnGRnehs obec as tases case 
Chipping and calking department: 
Teme Gn Fa oS See esc cce 
Hand chippers and calkers. ... 
Pneumatic chippers and 


Coppersmith department: 
Coppersmiths.................. 
OS pe ee 
Pipe GOs cccsiebacnesieus: . 
Pipe COMI icc cs cnownseaee 
Pipe-fitting machine men.. ... 

Drilling and reaming department: 
DIMI in Mb ciddsihidendia vee . 
Rea ris its dnd po sre we 

Electrical department: 
Electricians, first class......... 
Electricians, second class... .... 
A 
SR child i wninn 40 ne0 
Machinists, first class.......... 
Machinists, second class........ 

Fitting-up department: 

Fitters, first class. ......... — 
Fitters, second class..... =e 
Regulators, first class.......... 
Regulators, second class........ 

Foundry department: 

Ee 

Cupola tenders...............- 


$1.3 
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Rate per hour. 


Foundry department—Concld. 


SEIS ov ccienteeccdeconaees $0. 50 

PR WR i dcanccenipbinies a) 
Hull engineering department: 

Marine erectors, first class... .. 723 


Marine erectors. second class... 

NE Fania added dd weaccae bite 
Joiner department: 

PE atcutetes-wetacndueste 


Lumber department: 
Re GND sc osc ccaxcctceces 
Machine shop: 
Machinists, first class.......... 
Machinists, second class........ 
suffers and polishers........... 
Ny iin a kous wi thai inee 


Material labor department: 
Engineers, locomotive......... 
Operators, locomotive, canti- 

lever, gantry, other 
cranes of over three tons..... 
Operators, stiff-legged derricks. 
Hoisting and portable firemen.. 
Locomotive conductors......... 


and 


Mold loit: 
Ge BOUINGIM. 5 on cc cence 


Loitsmen, second class......... 

I ie i biintie cae anns od wewee 
Paint department: 

Painters and polishers.......... 
Pattern shop: 

ee 
Power house department: 

NS ee ee 

ee ee a a 

Co ee 
Rigging department: 

MasIO PORERTE....n.'5 cc cicceccares 


Crane-gang leaders............. 
a es ae 
Beoctor 1GAGelS. .... cca dececsss 
ee ee Pee 
Riveting department: 
ee ae os 
Stage DUIS. « <<cacc<sicccsce 
pS ae pe eee 
Pneumatic riveters..........- 


ve) 


~ tue 


624 


. 70 


. 45 


.45 


. 7d 


. 62 


- id 


. 674 
. 60 
. 60 
. 00 


70 
. 57h 
.70 
. 65 
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Rate per hour. Rate pe: 

Riveting department—Concld. Ship shed department—Concld. 
nt nnis o's aa aiden amine $0.50 |} Bending rollers. ....-......... $0), 621 
einen eee » 25 ei ee a 571 
8 ere -20; Pressmen, first class............ 

Ship carpenter department: | Pressmen, second class........ 

Ship carpenters, first class... .. Se Speer 
Ship carpenters, second class... 2 te |” ie itecap cn ar 
CT «a5 0-54 cch dn eeesns t .60 | Ventilation department: 
ideas est cabenexnnes en . ee ate 
8 ee .70 | Sheet metal workers........... 
EE, os a cecnenenntes 5d | All departments: 

Ship shed department: | Helpers, first class............ 2 
ics dennsen* 64 gceemnee .55 | Helpers, second class.......... 
Planers and scarfers .......... ~ 9 — “eek 
Countersinkers................. .55 | Common laborers............. 
Is 5s<-tipintnmmnmaitiec heh nena . 60 | f 


If unable to secure an adequate force of fully qualified journeymen at the : 
specified in this award, the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. may em) 
men who have not yet become fully qualified journeymen at minimum hourly | 
10 cents less than those fixed for such journeymen in this scale; provided such m 
if retained in employment, shall be advanced to journeymen’s wages after having 
been employed for six months after the date of this award, or after the date there 
after when they accept employment at such lower rate. 





DECISION AS TO WAGES, HOURS, AND OTHER CONDITIONS IN SOUTi 
ATLANTIC AND GULF SHIPYARDS BY SHIPBUILDING LABOR ADJU<s7- 
MENT BOARD MARCH 4, 1918, CORRECTED AND EXTENDED APRIL | 
4918. 


First. Since the publication of the board’s decision in regard to wages, hours, an‘ 
working conditions in South Atlantic and Gulf shipyards on March 4, we have h 
conference in Washington with the shipyard owners and employees affected vy 
has revealed the special difficulties which must be overcome to attract and ho! 
these Southern yards the force of skilled mechanics which they require to comple 
the ships they have under construction. 

To the South even more than to the North the shipbuilding industry is a new 
industry. Not only shipyards and equipment have to be called into being. | 
skilled mechanics have to be drawn in or trained in numbers far beyond the avails 
local supply. To these obstacles to the successful prosecution of the industry, t) 
long, hot summer offers a further handicap. Testimony not only from employee: | 
also from employers and the district officers of the Shipping Board Emergency !'! 
Corporation presented at our second hearing indicated a very general conviction t).! 
unless wages and other conditions are made as attractive in Southern yards as ty 
are farther north skilled workers, whose earnings permit them to move freely {1 ) 
place to place will migrate. In fact we are advised officially that such migrati’ 
from one Southern city has already begun. Unless this tendency is checked. 1 
completion in any near future of the ships in process of construction in the Sout! 
yards will be impossible. 

In the light of these facts we have decided to substitute a modified wage scale i" 
that previously announced. By means of it we hope that the shipyard contra to 
may be enabled to draw skilled mechanics to their yards from interior t 
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Encouraged by it we hope that these skilled craftsmen and the employees in the 
Southern shipyards will disprove the current assumption that Southern labor is less 
eflicient than Northern labor and set an example to the whole country by turning out 
the ships we so vitally need in record-breaking time. 

By establishing the same wage scale for skilled mechanics for the whole Atlantic 
coast and Gulf, we have made it possible in coming months to institute accurate com- 
parisons between all shipyards. The actual cost of each ton of shipping turned out 
by the different yards will from now on measure the efficiency of the shipyard 
employers and employees in these yards and enable the Government to decide wisely 
what yards should be fostered through additional shipbuilding orders and what should 
be suppressed because unable to keep pace with the rest of the country. Southern 
shipyard owners and shipyard employees are thus given an opportunity by our 
decision to show that they can build ships as economically and efficiently as the 
shipyards of any other district. We believe that they will seize this opportunity 
with loyal enthusiasm for the benefit of our common country. 

Second. At different times since November, 1917, disputes have arisen on the 
different shipyards in the district covered by this award. In accordance with state- 
menis made either by this board or by officials of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
on the basis of which these disputes have been temporarily settled, we make the 
minimum rates of wages fixed in Exhibit ‘‘A’’ of this decision retroactive for the 
employees of the Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., to November 1, 1917: for 
those of the Terry Shipbuilding Co. in Savannah, Ga., to January 11, 1918; for those 
in the shipyards of Brunswick, Ga., and Mobile, Ala., and vicinity, to January 15, 
1918; for those of the shipyards of Beaumont, Houston, and Orange, Tex., to 
January 23, 1918, except for laborers in the shipyards of Orange for whom the retro- 
active date is to be November 27, 1918, and for those of all the other shipyards of the 
district under the jurisdiction of the board to February 1, 1918. 

To determine the back pay due to an employee on the hourly wage system, the new 
hourly wage fixed by the board is to be multiplied by the total number of hours which 
such employee worked from the retroactive date until the date when the new wage 
scale was put into effect. From the product thus determined the total wage, includ- 
ing premiums and bonuses of every kind, which the employee received for his work, is 
to be deducted. The balance constitutes the back pay to which he is entitled. In 
determining the total number of hours of employment, hours counted and paid for at 
time and one-hali, or double time when the original payment was made, are to be 
counted as time and one-half or double time in calculating earnings at the new rates 
of wages, but all other hours are to be calculated as straight time. 

The back pay to employees in accordance with this provision shall be paid at the 
earliest date at which the elaborate calculations necessary to their determination 
can be completed and approved by the auditing department. 

Third. In fairness to employees whose rates of wages are fixed by this award and 
who because of the lack of adequate housing facilities near the plants in which they 
are employed, are compelled not only to lose time but to suffer a reduction in their 
earnings to reach their place of employment, we direct that shipyards provide the 
employees whose rates of wages are fixed by this award and who are compelled to 
expend regularly more than 10 cents a day in cqming to and going from their work 
with free commutation or other tickets. In providing free transportation to its 
employees coming from a distance, each shipyard must adopt such precautions to 
prevent the privilege from being abused as may be prescribed by the auditors of 
the Navy Department and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This provision is 
subject to change at any time that the board is convinced that suitable and adequate 
housing facilities are available. 
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Evidence has been presented to us showing that some of the shipyards sii))p]y 
certain of their employees to other shipyards, requiring such employees to pay ‘heir 
own transportation charges. When such expense for transportation for employees 
ordered to work for other yards exceeds 10 cents a day we direct that the emplo, ing 
yard pay the excess above 10 cents in addition to wages conforming to the minim 
scale fixed in this award. 

Fourth. As regards hours of employment, we prescribe the following rules j\r |] 
of the shipyards of the district covered by this award: 

(1) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work from Monday to Saturday, inclusive, 
provided that during the months of June, July, and August the working day on Sat- 
urdays shall be 4 hours. 

(2) Work on ship construction in excess of these periods on any week day s),a]] 
be counted as overtime and paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

(3) Work in excess of 12 hours a day or 60 hours a week for any employee shal] 1,0 
be permitted except when ordered by the Navy Department or the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, or to protect life and property from imminent danger. 

(4) Work on Sundays and the following holidays shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 

(5) Men employed on the night shift shall receive compensation 5 per cent higher 
than is paid to those employed on the day shift. 

(6) Employees engaged on repair work upon or for vessels undergoing repair s),:]] 
receive double time for all overtime on week days as defined above, as well as on 
Sundays and the specified holidays. 

Our purpose in prescribing the maximum daily and weekly working period is to 
discourage a resort to excessive overtime which leads to inefficiency and tends to 
result not only in increased costs but in lessened production. We wish also to encour- 
age the introduction of the two and three shift system. The feasibility of working 
two or three eight-hour shifts in shipbuilding plants has been conclusively dew, 


p—" 


onstrated, and we urge the southern shipyards to take immediate steps looking 


toward the introduction of additional] shifts in their yards. 

Fifth. The shipyard owners are directed to cooperate with employees in making 
effective the following rules in reference to machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

(1) The employees in each craft or calling in a shop or yard shall have the right 
to select three of their number to represent them as members of a shop commilice. 
Each member of this committee shall be chosen by majority vote through secret 
ballot in such manner as the employees shall direct. The chairman of each shop 
committee shall be a member of a joint shop committee. 

(2) When a grievance arises it shall be taken up by the craft or laborers’ commiitee, 
with the foreman or general foreman. In the event the grievance has not been 
adjusted, it shall then be taken up by the joint shop committee, first with the supcrin- 
tendent, and then failing a settlement, with the higher officials of the company. 
If the matter can not be adjusted between the joint shop committee and these officials, 
the joint shop committee shall have the right to call into the conference a represe1ta- 
tive chosen by the committee. In case such conference fails to result in a satisfactory 
adjustment, the grievance shall be submitted to the examiner to be appointed }y the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board as provided in the memorandum of Decem¢r 
8, 1917, creating this board. 

(3) Any committeeman appointed hereunder who shall be found to have !)en 
discharged without just or sufficient cause after due investigation in the matter her" 
] 


provided for the adjustment of grievances shall be reinstated with full pay ivr *!! 
time lost. 
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Sixth. The question of employing apprentices shall be taken up for adjustment 
‘n the manner provided herein for the adjustment of grievances. 

Seventh. Believing that in this national emergency past differences between 
employers and employees must be forgotten in the common determination to produce 
the maximum possible number of ships, the board will not tolerate any discrimina- 
tion either on the part of employers or employees between union and nonunion men. 

Eighth. Employees shall be paid at least once a week on the company’s time, 
and in no case shall more than three day’s pay be held back. 

Ninth. Any employee laid off or discharged, shall within 24 hours receive all 
wages due him. 

Tenth. Noemployee shall be required by the employing shipyard to pay any assess- 
ment for insurance, medical attendance, or other benefits, or to sign as a condition 
to employment any waiver of his legal rights. 

Eleventh. Competent medical first aid shall be provided for employees requiring 
such aid and paid for by the employer. 

Twelfth. Shipyard owners are directed to provide for their employees adequate 
and sanitary toilets, washing facilities, and pure drinking water, properly cooled 
during the summer months. 

Thirteenth. The minimum rates of wages to be paid to different classes of employees 
by all of the shipyards of the district shall be those set forth in the schedule appended 
hereto (Exhibit A), which is made a substantive part of this award. 

Fourteenth. Rates of wages now being paid to individual employees in excess 
of the minimum rates fixed are in no wise altered or affected by the establishment 
of these rates. 

Fifteenth. Rates of wages for occupations not covered by this decision shall be 
tentatively agreed upon between the individual shipyards and employees concerned. 
Such tentative rates shall be reported to the examiner, who shall satisfy himself as to 
the fairness of the rates tentatively agreed upon and report a recommendation for their 
confirmation or modification by this board. The board may, on the basis of such 
report and recommendation, determine a uniform minimum rate for each such occupa- 
tion and add it to the rates prescribed in this award. 

Sixteenth. Under rulings of the Navy Department and the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, the jurisdiction of this board is limited to ship- 
yards which have direct contracts, other than lump-sum contracts, for submarine 
chasers, from the Navy Department or the Emergency Fleet Corporation and to em- 
ployees engaged in work in connection with such contracts. The provisions of this 
decision apply only to yards and employees in yards under our jurisdiction as above 
defined, and not to private contracts or to employees engaged in work in connection 
with such contracts. 

Seventeenth. The rates and other conditions prescribed in this decision, except 
as otherwise provided, shall be put into effect on or before Monday, April 22, 1916. 

(Signed) V. Everir Macy, Chairman. 
(Signed ) Louis A. COOLIDGE. 
(Signed ) A. J. BERREsS., 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 6, 1918. 


ADDENDA TO DECISION FOR SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF SHIPYARDS, 


(1) To the stated holidays add: Half holidays on State and national election days. 

(2) The retroactive provision does not apply to the payment by the employer of 
the transportation expense of employees nor to the 5 per cent bonus for night work; 
these payments are intended to begin with March 25. 
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Exursir A. 


Minimum wage scale for journeymen, specialists, helpers, and laborers in specified e:/)s 
in stecl-ship yards. 


| 








Rate per | Rate ner 
Acetylene department: hour. | Cement department: h 
Burners, first class............. $0. 65 | A RT SO. 50 3 
cence: | OEE 8 5 Ms 6 ks anne een gee.an.ss ¢- . 
af . ro ‘ 
Grinders ote receceeeesescn scenes - 50 Chipping and calking department: 
Chippers oe teececeesccceeeceeece OS | ‘Samk dostem............004..- 
Welders........-..----------- -65 | Chippers and calkers.......... 
Helpers...............-.--+---- . 46 | ES a ae 
Ange ar as oI _. | Coppersmith department: 
ate smit gi. heavy 7 naar PV.2° 2 ¢ 87 4 Coppersmiths CPi tee Bg 
ne . smiths, heavy fires, " | Plumbers and pipe fitters... .. 
CIPOTB. . 222 2 eee eee eee we Pt Rs eet, betes. 
Angle smiths, other fires....... . 723 - 


| Drilling and reaming department: 





Angle smiths, other fires, ; 
adem. wk pene e Le”, 46 See CSPI oe 
r1elpers... , 
Furnace men on shapes and | Remmets: ...-....-..........- 
plates (ship work)............ . 82} | Electrical department: 
Electric welder................ .65 | Electricians, first class......... 
Blacksmith shop: | Electricians, second class. . . 
Hammer and machine forgers, | Wiremen.......-...---------- 
SUE ea 35 ct tcndnasineenidey sep os 
ee ee eee 55 | Machinists, first class.......... 
Lever men or cranemen......... .70 | Heltpers...................... 
ah atten: a ip rm . 50 | Erecting department: 
Hammer runner, heavy........- ~ Se rer 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires... ...- .873 | Marine erectors, first class. .... 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires, | Marine erectors, second class... 
| a a I SAN Pier ae pian .55 | Specialists or handy men...... 
t Blacksmiths, other fires........ . 723 | ES tid ntina bien 2 Ke 6 0.5 #0 
Blacksmiths, other fires, | Fitting-up department: 
[ DT ntv0sn0ented sue ied 46 Fitters, first class. ............ 
| ck tenes saenceees —y Fitters, second class........... 
f Drop forgers, helpers........... . 50 Regulators, first class.......... 
J I ncatiete ++ssa0es- .72} Regulators, second class....... 
a Bolt makers, helpers........... . 46 hth .ibeu cd ob re asth« 0, 
| Liner forgers..............-.....55 | Foundry department: 
Liner forgers, helpers........... Oe ESRI 
P Boiler shop: Cupola tenders................ 
Boiler makers. ............... .70 erly ol el ea 
SRC aden «<< vans opp tireas <o .60 ' Hand and machine chippers... 
SINS Sotxack sd chned sees: .50 | Furnace department: 
i Rivet heaters. ............... St, Ee CE on ohne koennkctpes.ss- 
j Flange turners.........-....- .75 , Firemen and helpers........... 
DME TE ssViteanncccccvcess - 2 ee pS en 
Slab furnace men.............. 75 | Hull engineering department: 
Planer hands. ................ 55 Marine erectors, first class. .... 
| Bolting and liner department: Marine erectors, second class... 
i ES Ta Vegecstécevscicceay . 50 Specialists or handy men...... 
SPE cdt0s cstv ccosslcogs Te re cc ccdidecocads.-.- 
14 PE idetGentsettWiadecns Ee WE tnniecsnecacessncces- 
i [1182] 
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Rate per 
Joiner department: hour. 
Joiners 
Machine men .........-..-.--- 
Helpers 
Lumber department: 
Machine men..........-. 
Helpers 
Machine shop: 
Machinists, first class 
Machinists, second class 
Specialists or handy men 
Metal polishers, buffers and 
platers 
Helpers 
Material labor department: 
Engineers, locomotive 
Operators, locomotive, canti- 
lever, gantry, and other cranes 
of over 3 tons 
Operators, stiff-legged derricks. 
Hoisting and portable firemen. . 
Locomotive conductors. ...... 
Road crane conductors 


Mold loft: 
Gang leaders 
Loftsmen, first class 
Loftsmen, second class......... 
Joiners 
acid ane bnedéigs cue 
Paint department: 
Painters and polishers. . . 
Bitumastic painters 
Helpers 


Pattern shop: 
Pattern makers 
etki nts ache ocems es 
Rigging department: 
Marine leaders 
Marine riggers 


Minimum rates for employees in wooden shipyards, in addition to those specified f 


| Rigging department—Contd. 
eee Me. ooo. coevceooseds $0. 7 


| 
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Rate per 
hour. 
a) 75 

e 67 t 


. 69 
. 69 


ou 


Riveting department: 


ye hee ak 
gL EE 
Riveters 


NT Wie cekns b d00ls} ands oe 
Passer boys 
Helpers 


Ship carpenter department: 


Helpers 


| Ship shed department: 


a 
Planer and scarfer 
Countersinkers 

ied. a ccleaen tudes athaand 
Bending rollers............... 
Pe 


RR AR a SE Py IP 


| Ventilation department: 
| i 


ee asks Wb sé oh éeaten one 


| All departments: 





Layers-out shall receive 3 cents 
an hour more than first-class 
journeymen in the same de- 
partment. 

Laborers 

Common laborers 


- steel 


ship yards. 


Loftsmen, first class 
Loftsmen, second class 

Ship carpenters, first class 
Ship carpenters, second class 
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Ps os <tc en on enh eehesd crus fateh eP ee Rand eb scncwocesowccescecces... 90.55 
I SN indi i oak ek eek Rene mad ad ghwenaessesepess ccs. 46 
a eal ht ae ee eee enon neterecbsuee bs 40 
eee oak UE ede e be scadnd oe cescusbeeoesiGeces 20 
a es dea ace asubepuse cteiien ce 2. 25 


DECISION AS TO WAGES, HOURS, AND OTHER CONDITIONS IN NORTH 
ATLANTIC AND HUDSON RIVER SHIPYARDS. 


First. One of the most serious influences retarding the progress of the shipbuilding 
industry, according to the unanimous testimony of the yard owners and of the district 
officers of the Fleet Corporation who have come before us, is the shifting of men {rom 
yard to yard. If the shipbuilding program, so vital to our success in the war, is to 
be realized, this shifting must be stopped. The only effective way to stop it is to 
remove its inciting cause, the variable wage rates paid by different yards in the same 
competitive region. With this purpose in view we have sought in all of our hear- 
ings to determine with accuracy the limits of each competitive region, so that we 
might extend over it a uniform wage scale for shipyard employees. 

We have been successful in checking the shifting of labor from yard to yard within 
the districts in which we have established uniform scales, but this has only aggravated 
the tendency toward shifting between districts. From Maine to Florida complaints 
reach us that this shifting is going on to the extent of thousands of mena day. Just 
as this decision is issued, a single yard reports that its daily loss of employees exceeds 
200. The loss in output of tonnage of ships to the country as a whole from this cause 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

After giving the most careful consideration to every aspect of the question, the 
ease of transportation along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the available local labor 
supplies, and local wage conditions, the cost of living in different shipbuilding cen- 
ters, etc.—we have come to the conclusion that the shifting of labor will not be checked 
until the same wage scale, at least for all skilled mechanics, is established for the 
whole Atlantic coast and Gulf region. We have accordingly decided to establish for 
all shipyards of the North Atlantic under the jurisdiction of this board the scale set 
forth in Exhibit A. We are at the same time extending the same rates for skilled 
mechanics to all South Atlantic and Gulf coast shipyards. 

Second. The wage rates set forth in Exhibit A are higher than those now paid 
in the North Atlantic shipyards and as high or higher than the rates paid in the most 
representative outside shops employing the same crafts as the shipyards. Neverthe- 
less, they are lower than were requested by the representatives of organized labor at 
our hearings. The principal argument urged for still higher rates was the increase 
in the cost of living in the vicinity of New York City, claimed to have been not !ess 
than 100 per cent since the beginning of the War. 

Appreciating the justice of the contention that wages should be advanced to keep 
pace with the rising cost of living, we have made a special effort to secure exa:t 
information on this point. A thorough investigation of changes in the New York 
district, not only in retail prices of food, clothing, and other items consumed by 
wage earners, but also in rents, related to the family budgets of over 600 typical 
families whose heads are employed in shipbuilding, has been made for us by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This proved an increase so much smaller 
than that claimed by the representatives of labor that we submitted the data which 
they presented at our hearings to the bureau for careful analysis. The bureaus 
report shows that the principal reason for the discrepancy was the difference in the 
method used in the two investigations. The bureau correctly weighted each item 
in its investigation according to the proved importance of that item among a normal 
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family’s expenditures; in the investigation of the men showing the 100 per cent 
increase all items, even the most insignificant, were treated as of equal importance. 
Thus salad oil increasing 275 per cent was treated as equally important with bread 
increasing only 334 per cent; caps increasing 100 per cent as equally important with 
«cnits of clothes increasing only 52.2 per cent. Other reasons for the abnormally 
hich increase in the cost of living shown was the comparison of the prices of vegetables 
and fresh fruits in the winter with their prices in the summer, and of the prices of 
winter garments with those of summer garments. In view of the fact that the con- 
lusions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics as to the true rise in the cost of living since 
the beginning of the War correspond closely with other investigations, such as those 
made for the railroad brotherhoods and submitted by them in connection with their 
request for an increase in wages, we feel constrained to accept it as substantially accu- 
rate. Adding this increase to the wage rates submitted by the men as having pre- 
vailed in shipyards in 1914, we get rates somewhat lower for nearly all crafts than 
those given in Exhibit A. We believe, therefore, that the wage scale fixed makes 
full allowance for the increased cost of living in the New York district, which appears 
to have been about the same as in other localities. 

Because of this fact and of the necessity which the War imposes of adopting the 
policy which will result in the maximum production of ships in the minimum time, 
we have thought it our duty to disregard local considerations and to stabilize as much 
as possible the whole shipbuilding industry. Though this policy does not benefit 
wage earners equally in all sections, it works injustice to none. We count confi- 
dently on the patriotic cooperation of both shipyard owners and employees to make 
this national war policy a success. 

Third. In accordance with the statement made by the board when the hearing on 
labor conditions in the yards in and near New York City was postponed, the wage 
rates enumerated in Exhibit A are to be retroactive for the employees in the occu- 
pations enumerated in Exhibit A in the shipyards in the district about New York 
Harbor, including Bridgeport, under our jurisdiction, to March 11, 1918, for steel 
shipyards north of Bridgeport under our jurisdiction, to March 20, and for all other 
yards covered by the award to April 1, 1918. 

To determine the back pay due to an employee on the hourly wage system, the new 
hourly wage fixed by the board is to be multiplied by the total number of hours 
which such employee worked from the retroactive date, until the date when the new 
wage scale was put into effect. From the product thus determined the total wage, 
including premiums and bonuses of every kind which the employee received for his 
work, is to be deducted. The balance constitutes the back pay to which he is enti- 
tled. In determining the total number of hours of employment, hours counted and 
paid for as overtime when the original payment was made are to be counted as over- 
time at the established rating in calculating earnings at the new rate of wages, but 
all other hours are to be calculated as straight time. The back pay due to both day 
workers and pieceworkers shall be paid at the earliest date at which the elaborate 
calculations necessary to their determination can be completed and approved by 
the auditing department. 

Fourth. As regards hours of employment, we prescribe the following rules for all 
of the shipyards of the district covered by this award: 

(1) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work from Monday to Saturday, inclusive: 
provided, that during the months of June, July, and August the working-day on 
Saturdays shall be four hours. 

(2) Work on ship construction in excess of these periods on any week day shall be 
counted as overtime and paid for at the rate of time and one-half time. 

(3) Work on ship construction on Sundays and the following holidays shall be paid 
for at the rate of double time: New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
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Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, and a },,); 
holiday on State and national election days. 

(4) Employees engaged on repair work upon or for vessels undergoing repair «!\9\| 
continue to receive the extra compensation which was customary in the yard at {),, 
time this decision was rendered for overtime on week days, as defined above, as wo 
as on Sundays and the specified holidays. 

(5) Men employed on the night shift shall receive compensation 5 per cent hie}, 
than is paid to those employed on the day shiit. 

(6) Work in excess of 12 hours a day or 60 hours a week for any employee shal! 1,0 
be permitted, except when ordered by the Navy Department or the Emergey,\ 
Fleet Corporation, or to protect life or property from imminent danger. 

Our purpose in prescribing the maximum daily and weekly working period is ; 
discourage a resort to excessive overtime, which leads to inefficiency and tends t, 
result not only in increased costs but lessened production. We wish also to encourace 
the introduction of the two and three shiftsystem. The feasibility of working tw. or 
three eight-hour shifts in shipbuilding plants has been conclusively demonstrated, 
and we urge the shipyards of this district to take immediate steps looking toward 1). 
introduction of additional shifts in their yards. We believe that this is entire! 
practicable even for repair yards since such yards, during the War, have been and 
probably will be continuously employed to their full capacity. 

Fifth. The shipyard owners are directed to cooperate with employees in making 
effective the following rules in reference to machinery for the settlement of iudus- 
trial disputes: 

(1) The employees in each craft or calling in a shop or yard shall have the right 1 
select three of their number to represent them as members of a shop commit 
Each member of this committee shall be chosen by majority vote through s 
ballot in such manner as the employees shall direct. The chairman of each 
committee shall be a member of a joint shop committee. 

(2) When a grievance arises it shall be taken up by the craft or laborers’ commitice 
with the foreman or general foreman. In the event the grievance has not been a4- 
justed, it shall then be taken up by the joint shop committee, first with the superin- 
tendent, and then, failing a settlement, with the higher officials of the company. |i 
the matter can not be adjusted between the joint shop committee and these officials, 
the joint shop committee shall have the right to call into conference a representati\: 
chosen by the committee. In case such conference fails to result in a satisiacton 
adjustment, the grievance shall be submitted to the examiner to be appointed by ie 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, as provided in the memorandum of Decem! cr 
8, 1917, creating this board. 

(3) Any committeeman appointed hereunder who shall be found to have been dis 
charged without just or sufficient cause, after due investigation in the manner hercin 
provided for the adjustment of grievances, shall be reinstated with full pay for al! 
time lost. 

Sixth. The question of employing apprentices shall be taken up for adjustment in 
the manner provided herein for the adjustment of grievances. 

Seventh. Believing that in this national emergency past differences between cm- 
ployers and employees must be forgotten in the common determination to produce 
the maximum possible number of ships, the board will not tolerate any discriminati 1 
either on the part of employers or employees between union and nonunion men. 

Eighth. Employees shall be paid at least once a week on the company’s time and 
in no case shall more than three days’ pay be held back. 

Ninth. Any employee laid off or discharged shall, within 24 hours, receive i! 
wages due him. 

Tenth. No employee shall be required by the employing shipyard to pay 4.) 
assessment for insurance, medical attendance, or other benefits. 
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Eleventh. Competent medical first aid shall be provided for employees requiring 
such aid and paid for by the employer. 

Twelfth. Shipyard owners are directed to provide for their employees adequate 
and sanitary toilets, washing facilities, and pure drinking water properly cooled 
during the summer months. 

Thirteenth. The minimum rates of wages to be paid to different classes of employees 
by all of the shipyards of the district under our jurisdiction shal! be those set forth in 
the schedule appended hereto (Exhibit A) which is made a substantive part of 
this award. 

The board found conditions as regards the size of yards and the efliciency of their 
equipment so variable in the district that it deems it unwise to attempt to standardize 
piece rates. It directs that the piece rates prevailing for pieceworkers employed in 
the district at the time this decision is rendered be increased 15 per cent and that the 
back pay for such pieceworkers be determined by multiplying their total earnings at 
piecework during the period when they are entitled to back pay under this award 
by 15 per cent. , 

Fourteenth. In a yard in process of construction where the Navy Department 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation is paying the entire cost of such construction 
the rates of wages to be paid to employees engaged on construction work shall be at 
the prevailing rates in the building trades in the locality in which the yard is situated. 

Fifteenth. Hourly or weekly rates of wages now being paid to individual employees 
in excess of the minimum rates fixed are in nowise altered or affected by the estab- 
lishment of these rates. 

Sixteenth. Rates of wages for occupations not covered by this decision shall be 
tentatively agreed upon between the individual shipyards and employees concerned 
Such tentative rates shall be reported to the examiner, who shall satisfy himself as 
to the fairness of the rates suggested and report a recommendation for their confirma- 
tion or modification by this board. The board may on the basis of such report and 
recommendation determine a uniform minimum rate for each such occupation 

Seventeenth. Under rulings of the Navy Department and the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, the jurisdiction of this board is limited 
to shipyards which have direct contracts, other than lump-sum contracts for sub- 
marine chasers, from the Navy Department or the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and to employees engaged in work in connection with such contracts. The pro- 
visions of this decision apply only to yards and employees in yards under our 
jurisdiction as above defined and not to private contracis or to employees engaged 
in work in connection with such contracts. 

Eighteenth. The rates and other conditions prescribed in this decision, except as 
otherwise provided, shall be put into effect on or before Monday, April 22, 1918. 


(Signed) V. Everit Macy, Chairman. 
(Signed) Louis A. CooLipGe. 
(Signed) A. J. Berres. 


Approved, with the following reservation: 

In my opinion there should be a clear disavowal of any intention to impose the 
findings of the board upon shipyards within which no disputes between employer 
and employed have arisen resulting in the failure of attempts at mediation or con- 
ciliation between those directly involved. The board under the memorandum 
creating it has no jurisdiction over such yards. It is established to meet a grave 
war emergency, and its machinery should not be used by organizations of employers 
or employees to strengthen permanently such organizations or to change working 
conditions in plants where labor controversies do not imperil effectiveness of operation 
or impede production. 

: (Signed) Louis A. CooLipGE. 

Wasuineton, D. C., April 6, 1918. 
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Exuisit A. 























F 
Minimum wage seale for journeymen, specialists, helpers, and laborers in specified 1/13 
in steel-ship yards. ) 
Acetylene department: or Bolting and liner department: ¢> ag 3 
Burners, first class............. $0. 65 ee eee ne OO. 5h) 
Burners, second class......... is 60 PE decchcnndtaneecns ata 4 
ts tien katie Gin-6m4 50 td tnneekbnnankahee a rt 2 
| .50 | Cement department: + 
I taint ahtiane tied a .65 ee eR 0 + 
i ntsnndhbaabenetcrnadhac 46 TD Athan tein aen ene. +o: } - I 
Angle smith department: Chipping and calking department: -- 
Angle smiths, heavy fires ...... . 873 inc ttncenacgese 70 : 
Angle smiths, heavy fires, help- Chippers and calkers........... .70 
he hidan bid nti bib.« an oilietcnin’ 55 SNES A eae 50 I 
Angle smiths, other fires....... .724 | Cleaning department: 
Angle smiths, other fires, help- Dis tnmbh heats caseness «+ 5 : 
Ra Pa er a 46 he 0 > \ 
Furnace men on shapes and Coppersmith department: 
plates (shipwork)............. . 824 UGUpOreMMIUM®...............-.. 725 
Electric welder................ . 65 Plumbers and pipe fitters ...._. 724 . 
Blacksmith shop: Din ckbbtckemnctsb anes» 6 ; 
Hammer and machine forgers, Drilling and reaming department: ; 
ae abalone eines 35 oR POEM nee . 60 : 
i iaitshathts aehess ab 90nes .d5 st dneetatinas sh onges.s 1) - \ 
Lever men or cranemen....... .70 | Electrical department: z 
Eee Ee . 50 Electricians, first class......... 70 2 
Hammer runners, heavy.....-. 55 Electricians, second class. ..... 65 A 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires....... 874 ntti set tine ena « 55 j 
Blacksmiths, heavy fires, help- Lia h ee tetn ean aceme <s .70 4 
«PEP pee prerepepypege .55 | Machinists, first class.......... 724 4 
Blacksmiths, other fires........ i ) ie eee b ean n een eo if 4 
Blacksmiths, other fires, help- _ Erecting department: 
—_eRRECES cl tegernepaetlt yt ale oa 46 6 ns mene ac 85 \ 
a naa ae .70 Marine erectors, first class.....  .72} q 
- Drop forgers, helpers........... .50 | Marine erectors, second class... .62} 
ERE . 724 Specialists or handy men...... 52 
Bolt makers, helpers........... SS a a ooh ani adis Cie ahh @ 0 6 + 0 6 
ds chines bono nett ames i .40 | Fitting-up department: 
BE Pe +: dtinntnend an noes . dd Preeees, Test Clam. ..... 22000. } | 
Liner forgers, helpers........... . 46 Fitters, second class........... 
Boiler shop: Regulators, first class.......... 60 
le! .70 Regulators, second class........ 24 
i ASSP Site FON Gane eo . 60 BE, Sibu Ue CaS 0d Puss lase 6 
SOONG OUR-GOias 06, Coe Vise e's vee .50 | Foundry department: 
Rivet heaters.................. . 40 ED Be Cae ee are } 
Flange turners................. .75 Cupola tenders................ 2} I 
MED ais dain dvds ddea ode . 46 EASES er a 6 , 
Slab-furnace men.............. .75 Hand and machine chippers. - . 50 R 
Planer hands................. 55 Kelenpetees. ca disies. 60.505. 40 R 
J 
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Rateper | ,, |, Rate per 
Furnace department: hour, | /attern shop: hour. 
5 apie ae dina i aaa $0.674 | Pattern makers. .............. $0. 75 
firemen and helpers........--. ae. 2. . . Rss dcckicccnseccsonaveul . 40 
Ret eee kadbnwsese .55 | Rigging department: 
lull engineering department: | Marine leaders................. . 75 
Marine erectors, first class. .... FSG 1}. - Ree PD ccc ccccececesnes . 624 
Marine erectors, second class... .624 | Crane leaders................. .75 
Snecialists or handy men...... . 52 Crane-gang leaders....... ....- . 674 
| eh ae ae .70 CNS wate seh os winks sos oe . 60 
Helpers... ..c.2csecescseseceee . 46 Erector leaders. ............--. . 60 
Joiner department: NK is Kebaeansesdeeennees . 00 
iP ee ls a ee or a oe 7 Riveting department: 
Machine men.................- Be I, nnccccedasectecha . 80 
HeleMRRs pau d spin nd sccceass 424 Stage Burlaers. .......5....... 574 
] umber department: Riveters i “e 
Mare. 1c, obecccemeawe . 65 PEO oo edacbuase . 50 
HelpOiiAubawedssceess.cs. 424 gg nary . 38 
° acco } ‘s 3 
Mar hine shop: I 4. CT DOYS.-- +2 - eee eeeeeeeees . 30 
Machinists, EL cw'we ane oe ° 724 Helpers a Mel, tar bcos, eee ea Fe - 20 
Machinists, second class........ . 624 hip carpenter department: 
‘ . . ~< Ss i] -arpe re firs le gg - 
Specialists or handy men...... 52 hip carpenters, first class. .... 0 
. . “¢ S ; "ar mters sero 9a9 5 
Metal polishers, buffers, and hip carpenters, second class... 65 
platers 70 | ES itn a catlie sc Ot ane 48 a4 . 40 
a =. (be pees ; y: ~~ ' < > q > ‘ “th rT) ° 
VEN cians a0, 4@ | Ship shed department: 
A Ee er eee 55 
Material labor department: ; ~ 
ca " - Planer and scarfer............. . 55 
Engineers, locomotive......... . 65 , ; aa 
a : : | Countersinkers................. 55 
Operators, locomotive, canti- | Drill 60 
EEE ae eee eo 
lever, gantry, and other cranes cS ed RN -( 
of over 3 GOM@G.cs..5......... .70 | " hy -%. ca eae eee ae i 
Ph: : me Ey Ce eee .d74 
Operators, stiff-legged derricks. —. 65 rE, " 
> ee , Pressmen, first class............ 625 
Hoisting and portable firemen. . 50 athe wr 
; y Pressmen, second class. ....... ) 
Locomotive conductors. ...... . 50 " eee 
: % CPERSNRAGEB sion sce wtenescsencccess . 00 
Road crane conductors. ....... . 50 ; " 
: Pin <basdds dee ns tewes 174 
Mold loft: | RES RS 46 
‘ » 3 RF | y ° . 
Gang leaders.......-.----+---- °9 | Ventilation department: 
tte > } > 9 - on 
Lofts men, first class.......... - +824 Sheet-metal workers........... .70 
MP second class......... ey ON eos once copes 46 
sree: wee ecccerccccccccecens -70 | All departments: 
: ore 91 ° P 
Helpers. -..++++eeeee sees eee 42} Layers-out shall receive 3 cents 
Paint department: an hour more than first-class 
Painters and polishers... ..... 60 | journeymen in the same de- 
Bitumastic painters............ . 724 | partment. 
i * (be - = eee Ser . 49 


Minimum rates for employees in wooden-ship yards in addition to those specified for steel- 
ship yards, 


RAS i oss Snes cclnddlomdS Wea dgkbidcle oats $0. 824 
Es: Ce en . 724 
Ship carpenters, first class......... Ot EET PETE Se eS .70 
Ship campenters, Second Class. .............. onc c cece ccc cccccccccccccecese 65 
Joiners........... ne ee eenl ett ad banmesesa ence 70 
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GN 55 0 cece es steeds dbbsicds idbtvcencs vddd FéGdescdseceicadwddoesecs. 71 
ir onsciunsedeeesaces needs abadins eccccceetevctbsssdacdbdess. 5 
Re OT ee. ee a ae Br 
SI.» ccssnhctntinrienaneaeah MA EG.s siledtinnn cen’ suki MAARe elie tens. 55 
CE EEE ee) ee es Fe Sr ar BE 
ee  .. . . sc reheeak Goeth bs « ack line <0 oc nmigl ecm nememe etebwewse. 46 
EE SE a, ea a en cee eee 49 


DECISION AS TO WAGES, HOURS, AND OTHER CONDITIONS IN SHIPYARDS AZov7 
THE GREAT LAKES. 

The award affecting employees in shipyards about the Great Lakes 
is practically the same as that affecting employees in North Atlantic 
and Hudson River shipyards given in the preceding pages, the ship- 
building labor adjustment board concluding ‘‘that substantial justice 
will be done to all classes of employees if we establish for each yar 
the same wage scale, hours, and other regulations that we have 
established for the shipyards on the North Atlantic coast. This 
wage scale will advance substantially the wages now paid in these 
yards to nearly all crafts.”’ 

The second provision in the North Atlantic award is not included 
in the award covering the Great Lakes district. Provision is made 
that the wages shal “be retroactive until April 1, and that ‘‘pi 
workers shall receive as their back pay 15 per cent of their t 
earnings at piecework from April 1 or other retroactive date unt 
the piece rates to be established in accordance with this decis 
are put into operation.”’ A new provision in connection with 1 
of wages established suggests that the board found that in cer’ 
departments—for example, the department of riveting and chipp) 
and caulking—the employers and employees both prefer the pice 
wage system, and that the piece rate scale appropriate to the ty 
of boats under construction in the yards of the Great Lakes «is 
trict, when agreed upon and recommended to the adjustment boar’ 
by representatives of shipyards and the piece rate crafts, shall, 2 
approval by the board, be adopted by all the yards of the district 
employing pieceworkers. 

Hours of employment after 5 p. m. and before 8 a. m. are to ec 
counted as hours on the night shift and are entitled to the exirm 
compensation provided. Hours in excess of 12 per day or 60 pel 
week are not permitted except in special cases. 

The Great Lakes award makes the followi ing variations from the 
schedule of rates noted on pages 140 to 142: The inclusion of p.pe 


? 


coverers, coppersmithing department, at 65 cents per hour; tie 
omission of drillers, ship-shed department, at 60 cents per hour, 2n¢ 
the inclusion of drillers (operators of drill presses) at 55 cents pe! 
hour; and the establishment of a rate for laborers, all departments, 
of 40 cents per hour instead of 49 cents, as shown on page 141 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 










WAGE AWARD TO CINCINNATI BRICKLAYERS. 






There exists in the city of Cincinnati an agreement between the 
Contracting Bricklayers’ Association and Bricklayers’ Union No. 18. 
Among the several provisions of this agreement is one which provides 
for a joint board of six members, three from each side, for the adjust- 
ment of grievances. Another provision of the agreement specifies 
that when the adjustment board is unable to agree upon the dis- 
position of a difficulty it is to be augmented by a seventh person 
selected by mutual consent, and that the decision of the augmented 
board is to be final and binding. 

Recently a question of the wage scale for bricklayers to become 
operative May 1, 1918, was submitted to the board for determination 
and, as no agreement could be reached, it was finally decided to 
augment the board by a seventh person. This seventh person was a 
prominent trade-unionist. 

Aside from the fact that the decision of the arbitrator established 
a wage of $7.20 for an 8-hour day, the award made is interesting be- 
cause of the procedure followed in making it. Inasmuch as the 
decision was to be based upon the facts presented by the opposing 
parties, the arbitrator decided to prepare a tentative or trial award 
which was to be read to both parties before the final decision was made. 
In effect, this procedure permitted both parties to file what might 
have been considered a bill of exceptions and to be heard upon these 
exceptions. This not only enabled both sides to discover the specific 
values which the arbitrator had placed upon the facts submitted to 
him, but also afforded an opportunity to the arbitrator to verify his 
conclusions and to modify them, if necessary. This novel method of 
procedure met with the unqualified approval of both parties and gave 
the award a value which otherwise it would not have had. 

The following is the verbatim text of the award made: 

































AWARD OF THE ARBITRATOR. 






When the seventh person sat with the joint board for the first meeting the state- 
ments made were that the members of the Bricklayers’ Union No. 18 had presented a 
request to the Contracting Bricklayers’ Association that their wages should be ad- 
vanced from the present rate of 75 cents per hour to a rate of 90 cents per hour begin- 
ning with May 1, 1918, and that the representatives of the contractors’ association had 
proposed the acceptance of an hourly wage rate of 80 cents. 
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At this meeting it was unanimously agreed that the question of wages would be cop. 
sidered from two broad points of view: 

(a) Was the increase in wages which had been requested justified by any evidence 
to be introduced? 

(6) If the evidence justified the request, would it be advisable to establish 
rate, giving due consideration to the welfare of the industry? 


Inasmuch as there were certain contracts for bricklaying entered into over a \¢ay 
ago, it was considered essential that the application of any new wage rate to <\h 
contracts should be determined. 

One session of the joint board was devoted to the consideration of statements ani 


evidence bearing upon the reduction in the purchasing power of wages sin: 
European war began. It was found from the statistics supplied by the Federal Bureay 
of Labor and other authoritative sources that there had been a marked increase in 
price of those necessities of life purchased by wage earners. The examination of thicse 
statistics led to the conclusion on the part of the six regular members of the joint hoar| 
that the increase of 20 per cent asked for, which would make the hourly wage raic ‘() 
cents instead of 75 cents, was not sufficient to meet the increase in the cost of living 

in other words, to maintain the purchasing power of the bricklayers’ earnings. 
evidence upon this subject was so conclusive as to leave no ground for doubt or unccr- 
tainty and was accepted without a dissenting opinion. 

Inasmuch as the evidence introduced had indicated that the members of Briv| 
layers’ Union No. 18 had been justified in requesting an hourly wage rate of 90 ce: 
the important question then arose as to whether it was advisable in the best intercs's 
of the contractors and the bricklayers to establish this rate. Would a 90-cent rate 
affect the cost of building to such an extent as to prevent building operations which 
would be carried on if an 80-cent rate prevailed, and to what an extent would an Sv or 
85 cent rate stimulate building operations which a 90-cent rate would check or 
prevent? 

Would a 90-cent rate limit to any marked extent the number of buildings to he 
erected and reduce the amount of work for bricklayers? 

In this field for examination, some definite evidence was introduced and the 
opinions expressed by the regular members of the joint board varied in degree if not 
in substance. The uncontradicted statements bearing upon this phase of the question 
were in effect, that a majority of building materials ranging from sand, cement, a1 
bricks to lumber, paint, and structural steel had increased from 10 to 300 per cent. 
The consensus of opinion expressed by the regular members of the joint board was t!\.1 : 
minimum average increase of these materials as used in the average building would 
approximately be 50 per cent higher than in normal times. It wasalso admitted ‘hat 
the cost of materials in the erecting of buildings was a larger item than the labor cost. 

These statements made it apparent to the seventh person that the increase in {|e 
cost of building materials would prove a much greater factor in restricting build ing 
operations than the advance in wages asked for. From estimates introduced, which 
were not seriously questioned by any member of the joint board, the 90-cent hourly 
rate would increase the cost of erecting the average brick dwelling about 1 per «cnt 

It is apparent that every increase in the cost of erecting a building must tend to 
restrict building operations and the responsibility of determining whether the 90- ent 
hourly rate asked for would operate to a marked degree in holding back the inyc-tor 
and retarding building operations rests upon the seventh person. After giving most 
searching examination to all of the statements and arguments presented, it is his 
conclusion that regardless of the price of material, or the rates of wage, building opcra- 
tions will be ata minimum during the period of the War, except where these are required 
in connection with the production of war munitions or other national necessitics. 
Furthermore, that there are no indications which would warrant the belief that the 
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present price of building material will be reduced during the period of the War, the 
probable tendency being toward still further increases. Furthermore, that these 
present prices of material are a far greater factor in retarding building operations than 
the wage rate, and finally, that the wage rate requested by the bricklayers will not 
materially affect the number of buildings to be erected in Cincinnati and vicinity 
during the War. 

Believing that these conclusions are fully justified by the evidence and testimony 
‘ntroduced at the sessions of the joint board at which the seventh person was present, 
and convinced that the facts indicate that the bricklayers are entitled to a 90-cent 
hourly rate and that a lower rate would prove of no material benefit to the bricklaying 
it lustry, he submits as his decision that, beginning May 1, 1918, the hourly rate for 
bricklayers shall be 90 cents. 

The question of the application of 90-cent rate to work previously contracted for 
which remains unfinished May 1, 1918, presents some features which the seventh 
person would not be justified in passing upon, except in so far as the establishing of 
the actual rate beginning May 1 is concerned. 

\s the result of many years of experience, it has become the practice by mutual 
agreement, that the bricklayers should give the contractors approximately six months’ 

tice of their desire for an advance in wages. Not only is this a six months’ notice 
for contractors, but it is also the period during which bricklayers must wait for such 
advance as the circumstances may justify them in receiving. 

To establish a wage rate and then provide that contractors may employ members of 
the union for wages below the established rate, is to merely render a decision which 
even though justified, contains no power to carry it into effect, for no bricklayer could 
be persuaded or compelled to work against his will for a lesser rate than the one which 
had been established. 

These ate self-apparent facts. 

The only body which has authority to pass upon such questions as to their merits, 
or grant such relief as may be justified by the facts connected with any particular 
case, is Bricklayers’ Union No. 18. 

In so far as the present award is concerned, the 90-cent hourly rate is to apply to all 
bricklayers on and after May 1, 1918. 








































WAGE INCREASES IN CERTAIN FOREIGN CITIES REPORTED BY AMERI- 
CAN CONSULS. 


Through the State Department the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
in receipt of communications from American consuls, respectively, 
at London, telling of newly established rates of pay for British navi- 
gation officers; at Nottingham (England), giving a statement of 
increased wages for tramway employees; at Bordeaux (France), 
noting wage increases in specified trades since the War began; at 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), indicating a contemplated increase in 
wages for municipal employees; and at Kingston (Ontario), outlining 
a campaign for the purpose of enlisting boys for farm work, with 
statement of wages to be paid, etc. 


















STANDARD PAY FOR BRITISH NAVIGATION OFFICERS. 





According to the communication from the consul general at 
London, under date of February 27, 1918, the shipping controller 
announced a decision reached at a meeting held on February 25, 
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1918, of the navigating officers’ panel of the National Maritinye 
Board with regard to the monthly pay of navigating officers on cargo 
liners and general trading vessels, the new standard rates being sot 
forth in the following table: 


STANDARD RATES OF PAY FOR BRITISH NAVIGATION OFFICERS. 








. . Pay after| Pay after] ! 
Rank. Gross tonnage.} begin- | i Sear. | 2 years. 


First mate (with certificate of superior rating).| 1,000to3,000 | $107.06) $109.49 | $111.93 $116.79 

3,001 to 5,000 111.93 114. 36 116.79 | 121. 68 
5,001 to 7,000 116. 79 119. 23 121. 66 ef 
7,001 to 9,000 121. 66 124. 09 126. 53 





First mate (with certificate of rating).........- | 1,000 to 3,000 102.19 | 104.68 107. 06 | 111.9 
3,001 to 5,000 107.06 109. 49 111.93 | 7 
5,001 to 7,000 111.93 114. 36 116. 69 | 
7,001 to9,000} 116.79 119.23! 121.66] | 
Second mate (with certificate of superior rat- | 
a ii an a es Teta kl | 1,000 to 3,000 914.89  * |’ ee as 
3,001 to 5,000 97.33 od a 
| 5,001 to 7,000 99. 76 ES RRQ 
7,001 t0 9,000} 102.19 / 104.63 | ——.. 








Officer (with second mate’s certificate or un- | 





RETR LEO EDEL LOS: | 1,000 to 3,000 92. 46 i a 
| 3,001 to 5,000 94. 89 a es ae 
| 5,001 to 7,000 94. 89 ee 

7,001 to 9,000 97. 33 yeaa tala 


— 


Third mates, with or without certificates, receive $82.73 on al! 
vessels up to 9,000 tons. 

It is announced that ‘an officer’s pay under the new scale wil! |) 
determined as regards services by the period he has held his rank in 
the same employment as at February 25, 1918”’; also that ‘an of 
will be entitled to back pay at the same rate for any period of serv: 
on articles (or continuous employment with the same owners ir 
spective of articles) as from October 6, 1917, or from the dat 
commencing pay if subsequent thereto.” 

The consul general states that the rates indicated in the table : 
without prejudice to the question of overtime, and that it is to | 
understood that the cases of oil-tank steamers, motor vessels, sailing 
vessels, salvage and cable steamers, and other exceptional matters 
are not covered by this decision and have yet to be considered by ‘! 


board. 


INCREASED WAGES FOR NOTTINGHAM TRAMWAY EMPLOYEES. 


The question of the demand of the tramway employees of Not: 
ham (England) for higher wages, declares the American consul at t!\:! 
place in a communication dated March 11, 1918, was submitted, alter 
it became apparent that no decision could be reached between t!ic 
employers and the employees, to the Ministry of Labor, which in tur! 
referred the matter to the Committee on Production for settlement. 
This committee reached the decision that there shall be paid to the 
men concerned who are 18 years of age and over, and to the grades 
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of women of similar age whose terms of employment provide that they 
shall be paid the same rates as the grades of men whose places they 
are filling, a bonus of £1 ($4.87) over the prewar rates of the grades 
concerned, payment to be made on the basis of a week of six days of 
six shifts. It is further stated that in the case of women 18 years of 
age and over, not covered by the preceding clause, the advances now 
being paid are to be increased by 4s. (97 cents) per week, subject to 
amaximum of £1 ($4.87) per week over the prewar rates of the grades 
concerned. The report continues: 


In the case of girls and boys under 18 years of age, the advances now being paid are 
to be increased by such amount per week as shall give them half the additional ad- 
yances given by this award to the men or women in the same line of employment. 

The advances became operative for the week beginning March |, and are to be taken 
into account in the calculation for overtime and Sunday work where extra payment 
was made for such work. All existing bonuses will be taken into account in the cal- 
culation of payment for overtime and Sunday work. 

The advances thus made are to be regarded as war wages and recognized as due to 
and dependent upon the existence of the abnormal conditions now prevailing in con- 
sequence of the War. 

So far as Nottingham is concerned the award means an advance of 5s. 8d. [$1.38] 
to the men over 18 years of age employed by the Nottingham corporation tramways, 
as they had previously received in bonuses since the outbreak of the War an aggregate 
of 14s. 4d. [$3.49]. The women, whose total bonuses heretofore have amounted to 
6s. 6d. [$1.58] will be increased to the extent of 6s. 4d. [$1.54], as they have not been 
receiving the same rate of war bonuses as the men. 

Prior to the War the motormen employed by the Nottingham tramways were paid 
wages ranging from $6.84 to $8.67 per week of six days, and the conductors were paid 
$6.96 to $8.26 for the same period. Under the award recently made by the Committee 
on Production the weekly wages to be paid to the Nottingham tramway employees will 
be as follows: 


Eee © 2 Se. Se Re er ee A ee $11. 70 to $13. 53 
EE SE ee PO ETT, Oe ee ee 11.82 to 13.12 
A, OT 10.08 to 11.38 


The above figures are based upon a week of six days'and do not take into considera- 
tion Sundays and overtime, for which the employees are paid an additional amount 
based upon the above rates. 

The increases above mentioned affect about 450 employees of the Nottingham tram- 
ways, of whom about 180 are women. 


WAGE INCREASES IN BORDEAUX. 


An average increase of 165 per cent in the prices of food and the 
necessaries of life since 1913 compared with a rise in wages averaging 
only 43 per cent is the interesting statement contained in a com- 
munication from the American vice consul at Bordeaux (France) 
writing under date of February 25, 1918. A table is furnished, com- 
piled by thie labor unions, indicating the daily rates of wages in 1913 
and 1918 and the per cent of increase in the latter year, the éon- 
versions into American equivalents in 1913 being based on 5.18 frances 
per dollar and in 1918 on 5.70 franes per dollar. 
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DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN SPECIFIED TRADES IN BORDEAUX(FRANCE), 1913 AN}) jy), 












































! 
Daily rate Per Daily rate - 
of wages.' | eent of wages. r 
of in- 
Trade crease, | Trade. 
1918 is’ 
1913 | 1918 | over 1913 | 1918 er 
1913.2 | 
ESET SOTO $1.25 ($1.75 40 || Sawmill workers............. $1.16 [$1.58 
Chemical workers.............. .97 | 1.32 36 || Typesetting machine operat- 
Dyers, cleaners (men).......... 1.01 | 1.27 Pe edad sdtans bbb deans geese 1.25 | 1.46 7 
Dyers, cleaners (women)...._.- .43 | .59 OF dae wet ow AVA ci a is it 1.06 | 1.23 
Saddlers, harness..............- 1.01 | 1.36 35 || Tinners (smiths)............. 1.11 | 1.58 2 
Women garment makers....... 48; .61 27 || Compositors (type)........... 1.19 | 1.46 92 
Cement workers................ 1.35 } 1.75 30 || Lithographers................ 1.35 | 1.46 g 
Stonemasons. .................-. 1.35 | 1.40 4 || Boxmakers................... .96 | 1.58 5 
ae 1.28 | 1.53 20 || Lighting employees.......... 1.06 | 1.39 | 
Railway employees............- .68 | .91 a ES os once So ect anne e- .79 | 1.19 5] 
CRIN, gh tills Cas biincd ote eh 1.16 | 1.75 51 || Coal yard labor............... 1. 50 | 1.75 ? 
Match tactories (men).......... 1.39 | 1.56 ak 1.06 | 1.27 20 
Match factories (women)......- 1.00 | 1.15 EO Weta s. Poole eed .68 | .88 29 
| EES 1.06 | 1.67 5S |) L@GRSIMIGDS «6.x 6.0% << nino secscis 1.06 | 1.40 2 
PEE naccosscccssscesess 1.29 | 1.97 53 | 
} 











1 Errors in conversion, as appearing in the consul’s report, have been corrected in this table. 
2 Computed; this column does not appear in the report sent by the consul. 


Compared with the rise in the cost of living, the wage increase is not very | 
able. The scale of wages for the various trades does not at all resemble that which j 
effective in the United States, neither before nor after the four years of war. It 1 
be considered, however, that both labor and living have heretofore been less 
pensive in France than in the United States, and may still be, though the per 
of increase in the cost of both in the two countries since the commencement of 1} 
War might be found varying to a lesser degree. 


MUNICIPAL WAGES IN AMSTERDAM. 


The American consul at Amsterdam (Netherlands), on January 
31, 1918, sent to this Government the following communicatio: 
respecting municipal wages in that city: 


The Amsterdam city authorities contemplate increasing the wages paid to | 
skilled and unskilled workmen in municipal employment. There is complaint ' 
the increase is unequal among different trades and kinds of work, but neverthe!: 
it appears that in practically all cases the proposed wages are above those pai 
similar work by private employers. In comparison with the wages paid in 1916, ihe 
proposed increase for municipal workmen is from 6 to 12 per cent, and the proposed 
new wages average 20 per cent more than wages paid by private persons for similar 
work in 1916. 

The proposed wages for municipal workpeople would be florin 0.33 [13 cents] an 
hour for unskilled and florin 0.37 [15 cents] for painters, plasterers, smiths, |)1se- 
shoers, and carpenters. For extra work and overtime, these wages would be in- 
creased 5 or 10 per cent. 

In factories and other private industries, wages have been advanced in effect, from 
time to time since the War began, by extra allowances of 5, 10, or an even greater pe! 
cent, because of higher cost of living, which arrangement leaves the rate of waves 
unchanged and therefore is supposed to obviate the probable difficulty of redi ing 
wages when the cheaper time of peace returns. 


Zz 
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ONTARIO FARM LABOR. 


A plan to enlist boys for farm work in Ontario, together with a 
statement of the wages to be paid during the approaching season, 
‘3 described by the American consul at Kingston in a statement 
dated March 14, 1918, as follows: 


On March 18 a campaign will be started in Ontario for the purpose of enlisting boys 
ior farm work. Last year seven or eight thousand boys were enlisted as soldiers of 
the soil. The boys will be available for service on the iarms about April 1. It is 
not only boys who are to be enlisted in the cause of production. It is expected that 
7.500 men will be obtained as well. 

The ages of the boys will run from 15 to 19 years. Last year a minimum wage of 
$12 per month was fixed for these in advance. The average wages actually paid was 
$18, with some getting as much as $30, and in one or two exceptional cases $35 or $40, 
This year the minimum wage is fixed at $15, the boys to serve at least three months 
and in as many cases as possible for the whole season. 

Men sent out from the cities last spring received at the start $25 to $40, but this 
year the suggested minimum is $40, and it is expected that as much as $60 will be paid 
in some cases. The work of securing and distributing this labor is carried out under 
the auspices of the Ontario Government Public Employment Bureau. In 1917, 1,245 
cirls from Ontario cities took part in farm work. This year it is hoped that the num- 
ber will be 5,000. Under present arrangement girls and women registered for three 
classes of employment; for work in the fields, for housework on the farms, and for a 
combination of both, with a further division that girls will be expected to go to the 
fruit farms of the Niagara district. 

The girls who are to go out for general farm work have been given a preliminary 
training by spending an afternoon a week on farms near cities, where they are shown 
how to harness horses, drive, clean stables, etc. 

The terms of employment have not been definitely decided upon in the case of 
these girls, but it is believed that a reasonable arrangement would be about 10 hours 
aday. The matter of remuneration will probably be about $15 a month, including 
board. In the case of girls going out to fruit farms, where houses are available girls 
will be grouped in these, and where houses can not be had tents will be put up, each 
tent providing living quarters for three girls. 

Fruit packers are to be guaranteed $1 per day, rain or shine. When on piecework 
2 cents per box is to be paid for picking strawberries, 3 cents for raspberries, 2 cents 
ior blackberries or small gooseberries, 20 cents for 11-quart basket of cherries, 40 cents 
ior black currants, and 20 cents for red currants, When picking pears, peaches, 
plums, apples, or grapes, $9 a week is to be paid or 20 cents an hour for extra good 
pickers. For hoeing the wage is to be 15 cents an hour. 





INCREASE OF SALARIES OF PERSONS IN CIVIL SERVICE IN FRANCE. 


The President of the Republic of France recently (Feb. 18, 1918) 
signed a decree which to some extent modified the classification 
of the employees in the Department of Agriculture ' and increased the 
salaries of all grades except the entrance salary. The increases are 
not to be considered as advances from one grade to another, nor does 
the present classification in any manner influence the automatic pro- 


een: 





! Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Feb. 20, 1918, p. 1733. Paris. 
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motions from grade to grade. All such promotions are to be based 
upon the date of the last promotion. 

The new classification and salary increases became effective as of 
July 1, 1917. The increases are as follows: 
SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN FRAN 















































° Salaries of— 
hiofe Assistant bureau RR LS —s ; 
Classification. Bureau € hiefs. chiefs. pec ial age nts. ( le IAS. 
ae FOP FO eas ey July, 
} M yi, July | 
Former.| “joj7’ | Former.| “;gj7’ | Former. | “i9i7, Former. | *,', | 
! ] 
Class exceptional?....|.........- we, 346 I ..........- ED Tocrcccces: es . $1,158.09 
First class............ $1, 930 2,123 181,351.00 | 1,351. 00 |$1, 351.00 |$1,447.50 | $965.00 | #1, 061.» 
Second class.......... 1, 737 1,930 | 1,158.00 | 1,254.50 | 1,158.00 | 1,351.00 868.50} 3 965. 00 
Third class........... 1, 544 1,737 | 1,061. 50 | 1,158.00 | 1,061.50 | 1,254. 50 772.00 | 3 888.59 
Fourth class........- 1,351 1,544 8 5 are 965.00 | 1,158. 00 694.80) 4772.0) 
Ek ae lechinnkwsatainisontwakp stn eatntea seb Se iasd 868. 50 | 1,061. 50 617. 60 | 675.5 
Sixth class........--. hit nls in il een peeeeereen eteeeerern Peereerres 965. 00 540.40 | 6 579.0 
Seventh class......-.. RR ee be SESE. RE ee RESIS FEO SRY 482. 50 74 
New appointees......).......... Wd. dere fovea teat ve pasavaven | Paradede.2 Riessesehas 386. 00 | 85. 00) 
| | } 

1 Property clerk, cashier, and librarian. 5 New classification; clerks, class 2. 4 

2 New classification. _ 6 New classification; clerks, class 3. 4 

3 New classification; principal clerks. 7 New classification; clerks, ciass 4. 

4 New classification; clerks, class 1. 





The salaries are exclusive of all bonuses, but no extra pay is allowed 
for extra hours nor for any indemnities unless in conformity to 
ministerial decrees. 

Similar decrees followed, covering the department of public works 
and transports (Mar. 4, 1918) ' and the keeper of seals, minister o| 
justice and of finance (Mar. 13, 1918),? effective as of July 1, 1917. 

In the department of public works, etc., the increases granted ar 
generally 1,000 francs ($193), and for clerks they vary from 100 francs 
($19.30) in the lowest grade to 500 frances ($96.50) for the first closs 
per year. A new grade is made in the clerks’ class at a salary of 6,()(\( 
francs ($1,158). The salary of class 1 under the former scheme was 
5,000 frances ($965). 

In the last decree above noted an exceptional grade is created in 
each of the classifications of chiefs, assistant chiefs, and principal 
clerks. The exceptional grades carry increases of 2,000 francs ($35 
1,500 franes ($289.50), and 1,000 frances ($193) over the forn 
highest-paid grades in each class, respectively. 

Salaries of assistant chiefs of bureaus of grades 1, 2, and 3 are 
advanced 1,000 francs ($193), of chiefs of bureaus of grades 1, 2, and 
3 are advanced 2,000 francs ($386), and the fourth class is paid §,000 
francs ($1,544), being 1,000 francs ($193) more than was formeily 
paid the next higher grade (third). Principal clerks and clerks are 
granted an increase of 500 francs ($96.50) in each grade. 








1 Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Mar. 6, 1918, p. 2130. Paris. 
2 Idem, Mar. 15, 1918, p. 2372, 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





WOMEN IN THE MUNITION TRADES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





BY MARY CONYNGTON. 





In an earlier article’ some account was given of the changes 
brought about by the War in the employment of women in Great 
Britain. In this it is proposed to deal with their experiences in 
the munition trades. These are selected, first, because the increase 
in the number of women employed was greater than in other 
industrial groups, and, second, because women engaged in them 
were mainly employed either in Government factories or in ‘con- 
trolled” establishments, i. e., establishments directly under the 
control of the Ministry of Munitions. Consequently the treatment 
of the women is at once more uniform, and, being a matter of official 
record, more available for research purposes than are their expe- 
riences in trades carried on wholly under private control. 

The so-called “munition trades’’ include a large number of indus- 
tries, since in a very general way anything the Government needs for 
carrying on the War is classed as munitions. The term “munition 
worker” is therefore an elastic one, including workers engaged in 
occupations as diverse as those in the manufacture of aero engines and 
rubber sheets, of munition cases and high explosives, of barbed wire 
and motor lorries, of shells and searchlights. In most of the industries 
covered, however, women had long been employed to some extent, 
though usually in a very subordinate capacity. Consequently the 
novelty brought about by the demands of the War was not in the 
employment of women, but in the kind of work to which they 
were put. 

The question of using women in new employments was first settled 
for the engineering trades. At the outbreak of the War these were 
in the hands of skilled and highly organized men who guarded 
jealously the position they had won through their unions. Naturally 
they did not look with favor on the introduction of unskilled work- 
ers, and the splitting up of skilled jobs into a number of simple 
operations each of which might easily be done after a short period 
of training. There were protracted negotiations between the unions 
and the Government, ending in what is known as the Treasury 
Agreement of March, 1915. Under its terms the unions gave up for 
the period of the War all trade-union customs which might tend to 


~_—_. 





1 MONTHLY REVIEW, April, 1918, pp. 204 to 217. 
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restrict output, specifically agreeing to the employment of women 
“under suitable conditions.”” In June a Ministry of Munitions, with 
Lloyd George at its head, was formed, and in July, 1915, the {))s} 
munitions act was passed. This gave the Minister of Munitions pov, 
to declare any establishment in which munitions work was ecaryic| 
on a controlled establishment, and thereafter the terms of the Tre.s- 
ury Agreement in regard to trade-union restrictions and the empluvy- 
ment of unskilled labor, including women, became effective for th: 
establishment. From the date of the passage of this act the ques 
of the employment of women on any form of munition work was 
settled; it was merely a matter thereafter of where they could 
most effectively employed. 

There are no available data to show exactly how many women 
entered the munition trades under this agreement, but it is know: 
that the number is large. According to the Labor Gazette, the great 
majority of the women munition workers are in the metal and the 
chemical trades. For these it gives the following figures of increase: ' 











Metal |Chemical| Both 
trades. | trades. | groups. 
Number of females employed, July, 1914...... 170,000 | 40,000 210,000 | 
Increase, October, 1917, in number employed..| 379,000 | 53,000 | 432,000 
SS: PO, Oe | 549,000 | 93, 000 | 642 2 000 








As the total increase between these two dates in the number 
women industrially employed is given as 530,000, it is evident that 
these two branches of the munition trades are responsible for some 
four-fifths ef the whole increase. 

Two questions suggest themselves: How were these hundreds 
of thousands of women secured and trained, and how did they fare 
in the new employments to which they rushed? As to the first, 
there was little difficulty about securing them. When the demand 
first arose, women were still suffering severely from the unemp!y- 
ment which followed the outbreak of the War, and the munition 
trades offered a welcome resource for the surplus workers. As 1|iis 
was absorbed and the demand continued, women came in from ot/!ier 
trades, and from domestic service, married women who had with- 
drawn from industry came back, and women who had never worked 
for wages entered munition factories as a patriotic duty. An inquiry 
into the pre-war occupations of women for whom insurance boc ks 
had been issued under the insurance act of 1916 showed the following 
facts as to workers in two groups of munition trades: ? 





1 The Labour Gazette, London, February, 1918, p. 48. 
2 For data on which this table is based, see The Labour Gazette, December, 1917, p. 438. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT, BY PREWAR OCCUPATIONS, OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 
TWO GROUPS OF MUNITION TRADES IN JANUARY, 1917. 
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Women employed January, 1917, in— 
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'Metal trades, exclud- | Chemical t - ades, a Both groups 
, -cupation. r0LN groups 
Prewar occupation | ing enginecring. meng mg sman | combined. 
j | ' .' . 
| 
| ~| re 
‘Number. | Per cent. Number. Per cont. | Number. | | Per cent. 
| 
ert ae / et err R 
Same ,:. tee ete sone ceeeeee-- | 53, 249 48.1 | 11,634 6.8 64, 583 23.1 
Hou u hold duties or not previously occu- | | 
PUG. ann s neveetan test ssedaeeenessscnccce | 18,927 | 17.1} 52,407 30.7] 71,334 25.4 
Textile tradS....--sass-seccecenseeeeee--- | 3, 408 | 3.1 | 6,226 3.6 | 9, 634 3.4 
Clothing trades......... tee eae Alpe | = 4, 635 4.2 17, 941 10.5 22,576 8.0 
yarn bo <a ei a | 12,458 11.3 | 20,879 12.2| 33,337 11.9 
Domestic SEPVICG.....,...---.-.000 = spel | 42,502 | 11.3] 44,438 26.0] 56, 940 20.2 
Other nonindustrial occupations..........| 5, 449 | 4.9| 17,079 10.0 q 22, 528 8.0 
>| 281,232 100.0 


Total insured.........----+--+2+-+6-- | 110,628 100.0 | 170, 604 | 100. ¢ 


How far these women are representative of the whole number 
who came into munition work can not be known, but as they number 
more than a quarter of a million, they are a large enough body 
for the above figures to be significant. A striking feature of the 
table is the number coming directly from their homes, who form 
25 per cent of the total, the number from domestic service, 20 per 
cent, and the number from nonindustrial pursuits, 8 per cent. That 
is, over one-half, 53 per cent, were either not gainfully employed or 
were in nonindustrial occupations before entering these trades. 

The training given the women has changed with the changing 
needs of the War. At first they were employed mainly either in 
manual labor, which required only strength, not training, or in what 
might be called ordinary factory work, on which women had long 
been employed in other industries. For this, little instruction was 
needed; the woman was shown her machine, told what to do, and 
with little or no practice could begin work. At this time, she was 
very apt to be employed either as a helper to a man, or on one of a 
group of machines under the supervision of a skilled man. Later 
as the need for skilled workers became more urgent, the technical 
schools of the Kingdom were pressed into service for training 
munition workers, and the Government itself established instruc- 
tional factories in which women were trained for work demanding 
skill and accuracy. Under this training they have shown an unsus- 
pected capacity for mechanical work; they are already performing 
a variety of highly skilled operations, and the field of their activities 
is steadily extending. 
WAGES OF WOMEN UNDER THE MUNITIONS ACTS. 

The question of how women fared in these new occupations is 
largely a matter of the special provisions of the munitions acts. 
The Treasury Agreement under which they first entered the engi- 
[1201] 
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neering trades was superseded in July, 1915, by the first Munitions 
of War Act. Under this strikes and lockouts in munitions works 
were illegal, a system of arbitration tribunals being established to 
which all disagreements regarding wages and trade customs must 
be referred for settlement. The Minister of Munitions was give 
power to declare any establishment in which munition work was 
carried on a controlled establishment, and to sanction for it rules 
and regulations ordinarily prepared by the employer; after this 
sanction, violation of the rules became an offense punishable by fine 
inflicted by the munitions tribunals, also established by the act. 
Still further, the minister might designate certain classes of esta)- 
lishments, and thereafter any worker on munitions in these estab- 
lishments must procure from his employer a leaving certificate 
before giving up his job. Unless he could show such a certificate, 
it was unlawful for any other employer to hire him until after a 
lapse of six weeks. 

The wages question came to the front almost immediately. To 
a large extent the women went into the factories at the rates for 
With the rise in 
the cost of living, these rates soon became wholly inadequate. 
Under the munitions act it was almost impossible for the women 
to secure any improvement in their situation by their own effort: 
To strike or to threaten to strike was illegal, and they could not 
even give up their work, if they were dissatisfied, without facing 
the penalty of six weeks of unemployment—a penalty which for 
many of them was absolutely prohibitive. True, they had the 
right, if they wished an increase of wages, to apply to the arbitration 
tribunals, but this was a long and tedious process. One of their 
leaders, writing nearly a year after the passage of the munitions act, 
thus describes the method of procedure: 

First of all, the workers formulate their claim; the union then makes the claim 
on the employer; the employer ignores it. We write a firmer letter; the emplover 
then replies that he can not consider the claim. We refer it to the committee on 
production, and that department writes to the employer, suggesting local conferenc 
The employer then sends an alteration of the claim—concedes a little, perha; 
That comes back to us from the committee on production. We submit it io our 
members. They refuse the alternative proposals. Finally it is referred by ihe 
committee on production to the wages tribunal. When the case is called we are 
summoned to give evidence before the tribunal. We have had to wait weeks, s.me- 


times two or three months, for the decision. We had claims put in last Oct er 
that were heard by the wages tribunal in May, 1916; we had awards in June.? 





1 A munitions worker might leave without penalty if her employer agreed to give a leaving certi 
but naturally it was against the employer’s interest to give one if the worker was at all a satisfa {7 
employee; and it is admitted that in the early days the leaving certificate was sometimes unjustly wit) 
heid. 

2 Hope for Society: Essays on Secial Reconstruction after the War; Women in Industry, by Mis 
garet Bondfield, p. 131. 
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The women were practically powerless; but the Government was 
very unwilling to assume the responsibility of fixing wages for them. 
It was an admitted fact that women’s wages in general had been 
too low to permit the maintenance of any fair standard of living; 
the relief committees established at the outbreak of the War found 
that if they paid women employed in their workshops a fair living 
wage they would be overwhelmed with women who had given up 
regular employment in order to secure this better wage. Precisely 
the same situation faced the Government; there was a real proba- 
bility that if they fixed anything like the wage the union leaders 
considered fair, the disparity between the wage of women on Gov- 
ernment work and those otherwise employed might give rise to 
serious industrial disturbances. Besides, the difficulty of adjusting 
all the varying rates with due reference to local standards, precise 
nature of the work, and all the special considerations which would 
have to be taken into account for each factory would have been 
enormous. After much deliberation the Government in July, 1915, 
came out with the principle of the standard wage for women. A 
pledge had been given that women engaged on the work of skilled 
men should receive equal piece rates with the men. Other women 
were divided according to whether they were doing what was known 
as men’s work or women’s work, and for each class a standard rate 
was fixed. The women had hoped for minimum rates, and were 
much disappointed at the substitution of standard rates, but the 
fixation of these rates was defended on the ground that this method 
made for industrial peace and steadiness. 

If the orders had fixed minimum rates, there would have been a tendency for 
women to agitate that they should be increased on any and every pretext on the prin- 
ciple that, having got so much by no effort of their own, they should be able to double 
their emoluments by determined agitation. Moreover, many of the conditions under 
which women are employed on munitions work must necessarily be of a temporary 
nature and continue only for the war period. It is of advantage both to employers 
and employed to divide the work done by women into two broad classes, for which 
both parties know definitely the rate which will be paid.! 

During 1916-17 a series of orders were issued, dealing with wo- 
men’s wages and based on this general principle.?, These cover over 
90 per cent of the women working in controlled establishments. 
No data are at hand to show the number of women in the different 
wage classes, and consequently it is difficult to say just what the 
orders have meant as to the general level of women’s wages. One 
member of the Ministry of Munitions, speaking in this country, said 
that in a few exceptional cases women earned as much as $75 a week, 





1 Sco article, ““ Women’s wages in munition factories in Great Britain,” MONTHLY REVIEW, August, 
1917, p. 121, 


* For precise rates fixed for each class, sce article referred to in preceding note. 
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but that on the average their earnings would be about $10 a week. 
The Minister of Munitions himself gives a less favorable statement 
of the situation. Speaking of the awards concerning wages, he says: 


Some conception may be formed of the magnitude of the achievement as it aifocts 


women’s wage when I say that before the War, the average wage for women emp|oyeqd 
by time rate, doing 48 hours a week, was 12s. [$2.92]. At the present time, the lowest 
rate for time work for adult women is 22s. [$5.35], and the average rate for women | ime 


workers is 25s. [$6.08] a week.? 


The women’s organizations are far from satisfied with the payment 
accorded their members, and complain that the advance in waces 
lags so far behind the advance in prices that the Government stani- 
ard rates differ little in purchasing power from the minimum ra{es 
fixed before the War for the sweated trades. The increase from 
July, 1914, to June 30, 1917, in the cost of items ordinarily entering 
into working class family expenditures was 75 per cent,? so that the 
purchasing value of the 22s. ($5.35) minimum quoted by the Minister 
of Munitions was between 12s. ($2.92) and 13s. ($3.16) in prewar 
prices, and the 25s. ($6.08) he gave as the average rate had a pur- 
chasing value of a little over 14s. ($3.41) by the standards of 1914. 

There are, however, two facts to be borne in mind concerning the 
Government rates for women. First, the steadiness of the work and 
the amount of overtime make the earnings higher than the rates 
would indicate. Against this must be set the admitted fact that 
overtime is undesirable for any workers, and especially so for women, 
and that unless it is very carefully controlled and limited, it is 
inevitably paid for later on by diminished physical capacity. For 
the time, however, it adds materially to earnings. Second, the 
rates are in general higher than those paid in uncontrolled estab- 
lishments for the same kind of work. The women’s organizations 
recognize this, and one of their demands has been that the Govern- 
ment rates should be extended to all women working on Govern- 
ment contracts, whether or not they are in controlled establishments. 


HOURS. 


Before the War England’s legislation in regard to the work of 
women and children was in many respects advanced. Hours in 
factory occupations were strictly limited, proper intervals for meals 
were insisted upon, and night work was forbidden. The tremendous 
need for output of munitions led to relaxations in all these respects. 
Very soon after the outbreak of the War the Home Office began issuing 





1 From typewritten report of answers to questions by Mr. G. H. Baillie of the labor supply department 
of the British Ministry of Munitions, at meeting of the Philadelphia Association for the Discussion o{ !™- 
ployment Problems, Oct. 12, 1917. 

2 British Workshops and the War; a speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison in the House 
of Commons, June 28, 1917. 

’ The Labour Gazette, London, July, 1917, p. 237. 
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special orders to individual firms permitting them to employ women 
overtime or at night or both. According to statements made in 
Parliament these orders were issued in great numbers, “many thou- 
sands” having been granted during the first seven months of the War. 
The report for 1914 of the chief factory inspector gives a list of 3,141 
frms affected by exemption orders between August 4, 1914, and 
February 19, 1915;* as orders were at first issued only for short 
periods, usually a month, fresh orders being given when needed, 
these firms alone might account for “many thousands” of such 
exemptions. In 1915 a new arrangement was put into effect. 
Orders applicable to an industry as a whole were prepared, and on 
application an individual employer might be permitted to take 
advantage of their provisions; if the Ministry felt that the urgency of 
his work demanded it, a special order might be issued, allowing him 
exemptions in excess of those embodied in the general order. 

These orders were not responsible for all the overtime work which 
went on. For a time an impression prevailed that the factory re- 
strictions had been laid aside altogether, and certain employers either 
worked overtime without securing permits, or else, having secured 
a special order, exceeded the exemptions allowed by it. Instances 
are given in which, when the factory inspectors brought suit against 
such offenders, the magistrates refused to inflict any penalty, on the 
ground that the public welfare would be injured by any interference 
with production.? 

In September, 1916, the Ministry of Munitions appointed a special 
committee to look into the whole question of the health of munition 
workers and to report as to what action was needed. This committee 
issued a series of reports, dealing with hours, Sunday and night 
work, women workers, welfare work, and so on. As to hours, the 
committee handled the question carefully, not wishing to embarrass 
the Government in its task of securing sufficient munitions, but 
their condemnation of the existing state of affairs was emphatic. 
They found night work and Sunday work and overlong hours. They 
found three systems under which women were employed—three 
shifts of 8 hours each, two shifts of 12 hours, and one shift of from 
13 to 14 hours. They found methods of changing shifts at the end 
of the week under which women were kept at work for 24 hours or 
longer. They found women working 70, 80, or even more hours 





' Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1914, p. 56 (Cd. 8051). 

? For instance, on Apr. 28, 1915, the Secretary for the Home Department was asked in Parliament 
“whether his attention had been drawn to the legal prosecution of a firm of engineers engaged at cartridge 
making in Armley, Leeds, in which it was shown that a girl under 18 years of age worked from 6 a. m. on 
Friday till 7a. m. on Saturday, when she met with an accident, whilst an older woman worked from 6 a, m, 
on Friday till 11 a. m. on Saturday; whether he is aware that the stipendiary magistrate declined to convict 
Fe the ground that he might be limiting the output of ammunition?”?” (Women’s Trade Union Review, 

uly, 1915, p. 23.) 
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weekly, and often having to spend an hour each way on the trip jp. 
tween home and factory. And they showed that both the worke;y 
health and the output of munitions suffered from these conditions, 

The committee recommended various alterations in the amoyy: 
and kind of overtime allowed, and in September, 1916, the Home Offiea 
issued orders restricting in general the working hours of womei to ¢) 
a week, and requiring a Sunday rest or its equivalent. The genera] 
orders were not revoked, and under them special orders might s;jj! 
be issued, but the office wished to limit such orders to cases of extrenie 
urgency. At the close of the year the factory inspectors reported , 
considerable improvement in the situation. 

There has been a notable decrease in the requests for long hours, which were corm. 
in the early months of the War. The general tendency has been to restrict the week), 
hours of work to an amount very little, if at all, in excess of those allowed un: 
factory act, and to arrange for more elasticity in the daily limits. * * * §, 
employers have during 1916 expressed themselves strongly against a continuous 
shift for women. In general the experience of war emergency work, far from n 
employers in love with extended hours, seems to be producing a contrary efiect and 
bringing about a sense of the importance of so limiting the period of employment 
not to produce any feeling of exhaustion, or even of marked iatigue. * * * [| 
sive overtime and Sunday labor have been checked and as nearly as possib| 
ished, and night employment of girls under 18 has been greatly decreased.! 

At the present time night work for women is still used to a 
siderable extent. The authorities fully admit the undesirability of 
the practice, but say that they do not see how to get on without it: 
as soon as military exigencies permit they will gladly give it wu 
There is complaint of excessive overtime in some branches of work, 
but it is under regulation; the force of factory inspectors has | 
increased, and magistrates no longer refuse to punish on proof of y: 
lation of the factory acts. The trend now seems toward the reesta)- 
lishment rather than to further relaxation of prewar standar<s. 
Nevertheless, as late as December, 1917, one of the questions asked 
im Parliament was whether, in view of the findings of the Healt! o! 
Munition Workers Committee, the Home Secretary ‘‘will at once 
withdraw the general order which allows a shift of 14 hours of work 
for male and female young persons and boys of 14.” In respouse, 
it was stated that the general order relating to munition works was 
under review by the.Home Office and the Ministry of Munitions, }u' 
that no decision had yet been reached.” 





GRIEVANCES CONNECTED WITH THE TRIBUNALS AND LEAVING CERTIFICATES 

Under the munitions act the owner of every controlled esta))lish- 
ment must post rules “relating to order, discipline, timekeeping, and 
efficiency’”’ conspicuously in his establishment, and _ thereater 


Ee er OM 
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1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the Year 1916, pp. 4, 7, ° (4 
8570). 
2 Official Report of Parliamentary Debates in the House of Commons, Dec. 3, 1917, p. 39. 
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breaches of those rules became offenses to be punished by the muni- 
tions tribunals. No.arrangement was made for giving the employees 
any voice in the making of these rules, but it was provided that 
anyone violating them should not be punished ‘ ‘if the munitions 
tribunal is satisfied that the rule is an unreasonable one, or that the 
person had just cause for his failure or refusal to comply with it.” 

The tribunals were composed of one person appointed by the 
Minister of Munitions sitting with two others, one representing the 
employers and one the employees. In practice the employees 
believed that their representative was overridden, and that their 
cases did not receive fair consideration. Even if the tribunals were 
entirely fair in their operation, the system involved a loss of time 
varying from half a day to a day for the workers accused, in addition 
to the fine inflicted. The feeling of unfairness which the tribunals 
often produced was aggravated by the fact that the employee was 
not free to leave his work if dissatisfied with his treatment. If an 
employer refused to give a leaving certificate, the employee might 
bring the matter before the tribunal, but again the workers felt that 
they “did not receive fair treatment in such cases. This was particu- 
larly so among women, as at first no provision was made for women 
upon the tribunals or as advisers for women brought before them. 
Yet a woman might have good reason for wishing to leave a particular 
factory which she would hesitate to detail to a room full of men. 


Some conspicuous cases of hardship due to this cause arose, and in the 
amended munitions act passed in 1916 it was provided that when 
women’s cases were heard one member of the tribunal must be a 


woman. 

Two reports were issued dealing with the working of these tribunals 
during the first year of their operation. The following table gives, 
first, the number of cases acted on between November 29, 1915, and 
July 1, 1916, inclusive, and, second, the total number from the 
formation of the tribunals to the latter date.’ 





1 Compiled from reports issued by the Ministry of Munitions: Return of cases heard before munitions 
tribunals from their inception up to and including Saturday, 27th November, 1915, and Return of cases 
heard before munitions tribunals {rom 29tk November, 1915, up to and including Saturday, lst July, 1916 
(Cd. 8143 and Cd. 8360). 
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CASES ACTED UPON BY TRIBUNALS UP TO JULY 1, 
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The breaches of rules for which, during this period of less than a 
year, the workers were penalized to the extent of £11,137 Is. 2, 
($54,198.49), included such offenses as losing time or staying away 
on what the worker might consider entirely sufficient grounds, or 
Moreover, 


refusing to work at some especially dangerous occupation. 


the feeling of the employees against the tribunals was aggravated 
by the fact that even those against whom the complaints were Lot 
substantiated lost their wages for the time required for the hear- 
ings. The latter does not seem to have been a trivial ground oi 
complaint, since the above table shows that during these eleven 
months some 5,000 of the workers who were brought before tlic 


tribunals were found not guilty. 


No data are given to show what proportion of the workers include: 
in the above table were women. It is quite possible that they «p- 
peared only in small numbers, yet there are some indications th 
because of their household duties the rules, and the penalties inflict 
for their infraction, bore with special hardship on women. 
were brought up for public inquiry in which women were fined {0 
a few hours’ absence from work, although it was established that t'ic 
absence was for the purpose of caring for a sick husband or liiile 
children. Such cases might be exceptional, but they gave color ‘0 
the claim that the tribunals worked hardship. The Commission «/ 
Inquiry into Industrial Unrest in 1917 found among the objectivns 
urged against the tribunals in the West Midlands area the followin: 


(6) That fines are excessive, and especially harsh on women. 
(8) That meetings are held in a law court, or even a police court, where there ': 
an objectionable criminal atmosphere. 
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(9) That women particularly dislike it, and rather than face its publicity, will 
aubmit to injustice.’ 
The fundamental difficulty with the whole system lay in the 


leaving certificate. If a worker were free to leave a position when 
she disliked it; or found the work too hard or the hours too long, she 
might accept the liability to fines while she stayed with comparative 
equanimity, but when she was bound to stay whether she wished to 
or not, the matter took on a very different aspect. And in a large 
number of cases she was obliged to stay. True, she had a right to 
appeal to the tribunals to compel her employer to give her a leaving 
certificate or to grant one themselves. Frequently, however, she 
was unaware of this right, and even if she were aware of it and made 
the appeal, it was by no means certain it would be granted. The 
report on the cases heard before munitions tribunals, quoted above, 
cives the number of applications made to the tribunals for leaving 
certificates. From the beginning of August, 1915, when the first 
appeal was made, to July 1, 1916, the tribunals received 15,210 such 
applications. Of these 774 proved to be cases in which no leaving cer- 
tifieate Was required,? 3,901 are classed as ‘‘ Withdrawn, etc.,’’ 6,528 
were refused, and 4,007 were granted. How many of these applica- 
tions were made by women there is no means of knowing. It will 
be seen that more than half as many again were refused as were 
cranted, and in some cases the refusal, although no doubt prompted 
hy considerations of national welfare, must have seemed to the 
applicant purely arbitrary and unjust. Thus a case is cited of a 
munition worker who applied for permission to leave her employer, 
who was paying her 12s. ($2.92) weekly, in order to undertake the 
same kind of work for another employer who offered her £1 ($4.87) 
a week, and whose application was refused.‘ Naturally it would be 
difficult for such an applicant to see anything but hardship and 
injustice to herself in the decision of the tribunal. 

The first improvement, from the women’s point of view, came 
with the amendment of the munitions act in 1916, when it was pro- 
vided that a woman must be a member of any tribunal before which 
a@ Woman was tried. It was soon found that the woman member 
got the woman worker’s side of the case more fully than the men 
had been able to do, and that in many cases this made all the differ- 
ence between a verdict which the worker felt was just and one which 
left a rankling sense of unfairness. The women’s trade-union jour- 
nals contain frequent references to the good work done by these 





1 Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest. Report of the Commissioners for the West Midlands 
Area, p. 6 (Cd. 8665); Bul, 237, Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 92, 93. 
? There was.some confusion as to the scope of the order concerning leaving certificates, and for a time 
there was an impression among the workers that they were required for all employed in munition work. 
* Return of cases heard before munitions tribunals to July 1, 1916, p. 2 (Cd. 8360). 
‘The Woman Worker, London, January, 1916. 
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women members, and to the ways in which their understandi): { 
the feminine viewpoint prevented the giving of verdicts which, 
while possibly justifiable on technical grounds, would work re.| 
hardship and create much resentment. 

In 1917 two causes combined to bring about several improve. 
ments in the position of the women workers. There was an amoun{ 
of industrial unrest which threatened serious trouble if not allayed: 
and the Government, having the munitions situation well in hand. 
felt that concessions which hitherto it had not ventured to try 
might now safely be made. In August, 1917, Order 880 was issued. 
providing that thereafter proceedings before the munitions tribunals 
against anyone accused of failing to comply with shop regulations 
should be instituted only by the Minister of Munitions or the Ad- 
miralty or a person acting on his or its behalf.'. This at once did away 
with the feeling prevalent among workers that the tribunals wer 
often used by the foremen or employers to gratify personal spite o: 
animosity. It was believed, too, that it would tend to reduce 
greatly the number of prosecutions brought. Before proceedings 
could be undertaken, an outside party would have to be convinced 
that the offense of which the worker was accused was sufficiently 
serious to justify bringing it before a tribunal, and this in itsel 
would sift out many of the trivial and unreasonable cases. 

Not long after this a still greater improvement, the abolition, so {2 
as women were concerned, of the leaving certificate, was mx‘le. 
The order, effective October 15, 1917, in its first form provided that 
a worker who wished to leave employment on munitions to take up 
some other form of war work, might do so without a certificate under 
certain conditions. Before this became effective the Minister 0! 
Munitions issued a special order providing that for women a leaving 
certificate should not be required, even though they wished to leave 
in order to engage in work ‘“‘which is not work on or in connectioi 
with munitions work.” *? This did away with what the women 
workers felt was the greatest of their grievances. 

These two measures did much to improve the situation, but ¢! 
women still felt that they ought to have some direct representativi 
when matters concerning working women were under advisement. 
In November this desire was met by the appointment of a womans 
trade-union advisory committee, consisting of representatives of the 
national unions which include women members, with Miss \.c- 
arthur as chairman. To this committee all questions respecting tlic 
employment of women on munitions were to be referred, and while 
their functions were to be only advisory, the Minister of Mui- 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders No. 880: The Munitions Tribunals Amend ment (No.2) Rules,i9i7.  |)ated 
Aug. 22, 1917. 
2 Order No. 1050: The Munitions (Abolition of Leaving Certificates) Order, dated 5th October, 1917 
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tions, at whose request the appointments were made, expressed a 
cordial desire to work in close cooperation with their views. In 
December this committee was reported as working to secure considera- 
tion of the whole question of hours worked by women in munitions 
factories, and an adjustment of the wages situation. In the latter 
direction two changes were sought: The extension of the Govern- 
ment scale to all women employed on work for the Government, and, 
second, a consolidated order on women’s wages. ‘The first was needed 
because the Government orders regulating women’s wages applied 
only to those working in controlled establishments, while women 
employed in other establishments on precisely the same work for the 
Government were left to make what terms they could with their 
employers. As to the second object, it was felt that a revision of 
the various orders respecting wages was needed, and that they should 
be combined, into one comprehensive and consistent whole: 

The orders on women’s work were made one by one as fresh emergencies arose, and 
in their present shape they form but a patchy and scrappy piece of legislation. To 
take but one instance, the time wages of women on men’s work can be craded from 
6d. [12 cents] an hour up to the fully skilled turner’s rate, according to the nature of 
the work. For women on women’s work one rate is prescribed, with only the narrowest 
of exceptions. Obviously this order is too inelastic and needs amendment.! 


The women at this time were also putting forward a strong plea for 
an advance of 10s. ($2.43) per week on the lowest rate fixed, with cor- 
responding increases on those a little higher, on the ground that this 
was necessary to meet the rise in the cost of living since the rates 
had been fixed. 

As yet no information is available as to the success of these efforts. 
Whatever their outcome, however, the restrictions put upon the use 
of the munitions tribunals and the abolition of the leaving certificate 
have removed the chief complaint women had against their treat- 
ment under the munitions acts, and the appointment of the women’s 
advisory committee marks a great step forward for them. 





EMPLOYMENT OF MALES AND FEMALES IN CERTAIN UNITED STATES 
MUNITION PLANTS. 


A table is presented herewith which should be of interest as show- 
ing the number of employees in certain munition plants in the United 
States, and the proportion of males and females employed at different 
dates during the last few years. The per cent of increase or decrease 
in the numbers of male and female employees as compared with each 
preceding date is also shown. 





¢ The Woman Worker, London, November, 1917, p. 8. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MALES AND FEMALES IN CERTAIN MUNITION PLANTS OF ‘jjp 
UNITED STATES, AT SPECIFIED DATES. 
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SHOP UNIFORMS FOR WOMEN MUNITION WORKERS. 


The practicability of protective clothing for women and girl work- 
ers having been demonstrated in British industries,’ particularly in 
munition factories, a similar experiment is being tried under the 
direction of the War Department at the Frankford Arsenal whee 
the women workers are being clothed in uniforms characterized })\ 
safety features which make them practicable for wear at work whic!) 
involves danger either from the operation of machinery or the han«- 
ling of explosive powders. The style of the uniform, to be made «f 
khaki, was determined by a committee of women workers at t!ic 
Frankford Arsenal, and Mrs. Clara Tead, of the Women’s Division 0! 
the Ordnance Office. The following description of the uniform is 
taken from the Official Bulletin for April 10: 





1 See article on ‘‘ Protective clothing for women and girl workersin Great Britain’”’ in the April, |: 
issue of the MONTHLY REVIEW (pp. 217 to 219). 
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It consists of a blouse and specially designed overalls which are made full and 
button around the ankles. In order that there may be no place in the uniform for 
powder or flying dust to lodge, the blouse buttons over the overalls instead of under; 
the overalls button forward instead of backward; the collar of the blouse buttons 
tightly as does the flap of the overall pocket. Puttees may be worn with the overalls. 
The cap which completes the costume is of lighter fabric than khaki and resembles 
an aviator’s cap in shape. 

As the Frankford Arsenal employs the largest number of women of any of the Gov- 
ernment plants, the women at this arsenal will be the first to appear in it. As soon 
as possible the uniform will be put into use in all Government munition plants. 
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AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EM. 
PLOYEES. 





TRADE AGREEMENTS IN THE STOVE INDUSTRY. ' 
BY BORIS EMMET, PH. D. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The conference agreements in the stove-molding industry represent 
a growth extending over 26 years. The first agreement, which was 
signed in 1891, recognized the advisability of dealing collectively with 
the molders by means of conference committees based upon the principle 
of conciliation, and specified the procedure to be followed in the ad- 
justment of grievances which might arise. The employers, moreover, 
promised not to lock out their employees while difficulties were being 
adjusted. In return for these concessions the molders’ union agreed 
to refrain from striking pending the peaceful adjustment of their 
grievances. The matter of wages was not taken up until 1892. [i 
was then agreed that a rate of wages once established was to be in 
operation for a full year, and that either party desiring a change was 
to notify the other at least thirty days before the expiration of the 
year. In the absence of such notice the wage rates for the coming 
year were to remain the same. 

The conferees of joint annual sessions of 1893 and 1896 made per- 
sistent efforts to determine the methods to be followed in piece-rate 
determination. The problem of discounts for losses caused by bad 
work on account of “dull iron’’—an important issue in the molding 
of stoves—was first taken up in 1896, then again in 1906, and finally 
settled in 1910, in the manner described below. The problem of the 
hours of labor of molders was first taken up in 1902. Discussions 
bearing on this subject have taken place at almost every one of the joint 
sessions since then. The question of limitation of the output whic! 
began to be discussed as early as 1898 was settled in 1902 when the 
union placed itself on record as being opposed to any form of limitat ‘on 
of output in any of the branches of the stove-molding craft. ‘lis 
declaration was preceded by a statement on the part of the foundry- 
men to the effect that in the future the earnings of molders will excr- 
cise no influence upon piece prices. The apprenticeship question 
which for a long time constituted a grave point of contention between 





1For valuable suggestions given in connection with tue preparation of this report acknow/eds™e" 
is due to Mr. John P. Frey, editor of the International Molders’ Journal. 
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the foundrymen and their molders was finally settled in 1905 by the 
adoption of clause 21 which established a ratio of one apprentice to 
ach five journeymea. This arrangement is in force at the present 
time. 

Three great problems have been solved since 1906. These prob- 
lems dealt with: (1) The introduction of molding machines, with 
particular reference to piece rates on machine work; (2) the admission 
of the core makers into the jurisdiction of the trade agreements; and 
(3) the establishment of a minimum daily wage for molders working 
by the day. The meaning of these problems and detailed descrip- 
tions of how they were solved are given elsewhere in this article. 


CHARACTER OF THE AGREEMENTS. 


The trade agreements in force in the stove-molding industry are 
known in the trade as “conference agreements.’ The parties con- 
cerned are the International Molders’ Union of North America and the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. The agreements are 
signed for one year and are subject to change and modification by the 
annual joint conferences of the parties. These conferences usually 
consist of 12 persons, six representing each side. The delegations to 
the annual conferences are elected at the conventions of their respec- 
tive organizations, the administrative council or executive board of 
each association having the power to fill vacancies or make changes. 
The conferees of both sides come to the annual joint sessions with full 
powers to act and to bind their constituents. 

The annual joint conferences are legislative in character. They 
determine policies which are to be applied to a trade as a whole and 
do not endeavor to adjust difficulties which arise locally. 

The primary agency for the adjustment of local grievances is a shop 
committee elected by the molders for the purpose of dealing with the 
firm regarding any controversy which might arise. Difficulties upon 
the disposition of which the shop committee and firm cannot agree 
are referred for adjudication to the national officers of the two 
associations. These officers or their deputies then meet on the 
premises where the difficulty arose for the purpose of adjusting the 
disputed point, in accordance with the provisions and specifications 
of the conference agreements. The joint action of the national 
officers is final and binding upon both parties. 

An appeal from the decisions of the national officers may be taken 
to a special committee known as the conference committee, which is 
composed of three members from each association. The conference 
committee has, however, never played any important part in the 
adjustment of difficulties. Only three appeals have been made to it 
during 26 years of the operation of the conference agreements. 
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The entire scheme of the conference agreements is based upon the 
principle of conciliation and no outside party or arbitrator ever 
participated in the sessions of the cooperating parties at which the 
agreements were made.' A few words must be said regarding the 
procedure followed in the annual conferences. The usual method js 
for each side to present a bill of particulars of its demands in the form 
of resolutions. The resolutions thus presented then become the 
subject of debate and are discussed in a parliamentary manner. 
Each resolution is discussed, modified, and amended until it appears 
to be satisfactory to a majority of the conferees. 

Not all of the resolutions adopted are immediately incorporated as 
integral parts of the conference agreements. This is so because very 
frequently the resolutions represent mere interpretations of pro- 
visions already in existence. Such interpretative resolutions are put 
to a use similar to that of the ordinary by-laws of a constitution. This 
manner of amendment explains the fact that all of the conference 
agreements which were adopted during 26 years do not at the present 
time occupy more than a few small printed pages the meaning of 
which is intelligible to the average conferee who is either a molder or 
foundryman, but in no case a lawyer. In this respect the conference 
agreements in the stove industry differ radically from the so-calle 
protocols of peace of the garment trade—complicated agreements tic 
interpretation of which calls frequently for the services of attorneys. 

The powers vested in the conferees by their respective organizations 
are great and this fact accounts for a good many of the results 
achieved. Irrespective, however, of their power to act, the leaders 
of the respective delegations always felt that in order to make tlic 
agreements enforceable it was necessary to avoid the forcing of any 
conditions which the rank and file of either side were at that time un- 
prepared to adopt. Education was imperative because the rank anid 
file frequently had little knowledge of existing conditions in the trace 
as a whole and seldom understood fine points of industrial diploma’, 
or conciliation. Many a time “things were on the verge of a smash | 
because of certain demands on the part of the membership which thc 
conferees knew could not and would not be conceded by the opposing 
party. This was the case in the matter of apprenticeship regulation 
as described in detail in an early report on Conciliation in the Stove 
Industry.” The molders’ representatives in this instance were cou!- 





1In this connection attention is to be called to an inaccuracy in the terminology of clause 1 0 
original agreement of 1891, which clause states that “this meeting adopts the principle of arbitration in ‘! 
settlement of disputes.” The records of the early conferences show most conclusively that it was ne .+T 
the intention of the conferees to resort to arbitration as technically understood, that is, to the invocali\) 
of the assistance of an outsider, or the odd man, in the adjustment of disputed points. As a matter ©/ 
fact arbitration has never been resorted to during the 26 years of the operation of the conferen¢ 
agreements. 

4 Conciliation in the Stove Industry, by John P. Frey and John R. Commons, Bul. 62, Bureau of La!vr 
U. 8. Department of Commerce and Labor, pp. 162-176. 
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pelled to play a difficult part. They knew that the foundrymen 
would never agree to the demand of the rank and file for an apprentice- 
ship ratio of one to eight and yet the referendum of the members 
insisted upon such a ratio. The most advisable thing for the union 
conferees to do under such circumstances was to put off the con- 
sideration of this issue until the membership was educated to the 
point of understanding the real facts. This it took many years to 
accomplish. To the credit of the foundrymen it must be said that 
they understood perfectly the position in which the representatives 
of the men were and waited patiently until the union rank and file 
was educated by its representatives. Similar methods of dealing 
with vital problems were followed frequently by the conferees of the 
foundrymen. The representatives of the employers found it advisable 
at times to get the confirmation of their rank and file as to the specific 
manner of dealing with grave questions. The union delegates in such 
instance exhibited a ‘‘give and take” attitude and were willing to 


postpone the settlement of some demands until some future time. 


ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGREEMENTS. 


An account of the workings of trade agreements in the stove 
molding industry was published by the Bureau of Labor, United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor, in January, 1906.1 
This account described the workings of the collective-bargaining 
scheme in operation in this industry between the International 
Molders’ Union of North America and the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association from 1891 to about 1906. Following is an 
attempt to describe the workings of the trade agreements in the 
stove industry, known technically as the conference agreements, 
since 1907. 

An understanding of the origin and the early development of 
the conference agreements is necessary to fully comprehend their 
later development and present status. 

Prior to 1891 the stove industry was the field of intensive struggles 
between the molders, who had organized themselves into an inter- 
national union as early as 1859, and the foundrymen, who were 
organized in 1884 under the name of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association. The causes which led to this warfare were 
numerous and covered a wide range of contentions. The question 
of wages was naturally one of the most contested points. Differences 
over the piece rates to be paid for molding were responsible for very 
many of the strikes and lockouts which occurred. “Discounts” for 
bad work frequently caused trouble. Inasmuch as molders were 
paid only for the good work turned out, the matter of “discounts” 





1 Conciliation in the Stove Industry, by John P. Frey and John R. Commons, part of Bul. 62. 
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for imperfect castings was always of vital interest to the workers, 
In some instances an increase in wage rate granted was easily lost 
because of a harsh system of discounts for imperfect work. 1'he 
other principal causes of contentions are discussed below. 

The conference agreement of 1891 brought the principle of ¢o|- 
lective bargaining into the stove industry. The new method of 
bargaining eliminated strikes and lockouts by providing means {vy 
the peaceful adjustment of any disputes which might arise. Betwcen 
1891 and 1906 the following questions were amicably adjusted |)y 
the joint conferences of delegates representing the molders and 
their employers: (1) Establishment of an apprenticeship ratio 0! 
one apprentice to each five journeymen molders; (2) abolition 
of the “‘buck” or ‘‘berkshire’’ system, which was a system for- 


on a sort of teamwork basis; this arrangement was similar to § 
what is known as ‘inside teamwork’ in the clothing trade and 
was considered obnoxious from the union point of view becaus: 
its tendency to result in a dilution of skill and in a breaking down «/ | 
the apprenticeship limitations; (3) establishment of what is known § 
in the trade as the ‘“‘gangway count,” a simple arrangement of havi J 
each day’s work placed on a gangway running through the foundry, 
for the purpose of counting the day’s output; (4) establishment 
the practice of having the firm furnish the molders with a “ price 
book” or a book containing all the piece rates to which the molider | 
is entitled. The absence of the “gangway count” and of the “price 7 
book”’ were always fought against by the men because the lack § 
of such provisions enabled unscrupulous employers “to cheat the | 
molders out of the results of their labor.”’ The establishment of tlic | 
“oangway count” and of the “price book,” both of which innoy.«- | 
tions were frequently objected to by some foundrymen, enabled the § 
moider to know exactly ‘‘ where he was at.’’ Abuses similar to those 
which existed in the absence of the ‘“‘gangway count” and “price | 
book” intruded themselves at times in the ‘“‘ discounting”’ of imper!e:t | 
work. To protect themselves against abuses of the latter kind, tlie 7 
molders demanded and were granted the privilege of inspecting «!! 
the bad castings before they are broken up for remelting. 

The above-enumerated concessions, with that of collective bargain- | 
ing, removed once for all many of the principal causes which were | | 
responsible for the bitter strikes and lockouts of the former days. . 

The application of collective-bargaining principles brought valu- | 
able results also to the employers. The foundrymen benefiic! | 
greatly by the elimination of strikes, which fact made possible unin- | 
terrupted production. The trade agreements, and the strong (i 7 
ciplinary power of the union in enforcing them, made it possible for ! 
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the foundrymen to know in advance the exact labor cost for the year 
to come. This fact enabled them to shape their sales policies in as 
profitable a manner as possible. In addition to that, the union put 
itself on record as opposed to any limitation of output. This position 
was taken in exchange for a declaration officially made by the foun- 
drymen’s association to the effect that the molder’s earnings will 
exercise no influence on the piece rates. The ban placed upon any 
output limitation was of importance to the foundrymen because a 
greater output made possible a reduction in the overhead costs of 
manufacture. 

The agreement regarding unlimited outputs shows clearly that 
each side was beginning to have faith in the integrity of the other. 
It took years, however, to establish the conference agreements on a 
solid basis; that is, to educate both sides to the point where they 
commenced to have faith in the integrity of the opposing party and 
in the scheme. ‘The old strife between the molders and the foundry- 
men was so bitter that neither of the sides would at first believe that 
the establishment of peaceful relations was possible. The conference 
agreements did not really achieve a permanently solid basis until 
about 1905. inthis connection it must be stated that from the very 
beginning the officials of both associations endeavored to put their 
new relations on a solid footing. This object was rather difficult 
to achieve because the rank and file of both associations were im- 
patient for results. 

The tangible results of the annual conferences between 1901 and 
1908, unsatisfactory in some respects, were, however, instrumental in 
establishing the agreements on a solid basis. No increases in piece 
rates were granted to the molders between 1901 and 1908. This fact 
gave the leaders of the foundrymen an opportunity to show to their 
members in a definite way the benefits of the conference agreements. 
During the same period conditions developed which tended to 
strengthen the hands of the officials of the molders’ union in a 
similar manner; that is, by showing to their membership some valu- 
able results. After all, and as indicated above, the piece rate paid 
is not the only matter of importance to the molder. The question of 
establishing the responsibility for unsatisfactory work was perhaps 
of as great importance, and in this respect the union secured valuable 
concessions, 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGREEMENTS. 


Since 1907 the discussions of the annual conferences of the stove 
industry have revolved largely around the following problems, each 
of which was satisfactorily adjusted by the conferees: (1) Wage rates 
for piece and day workers; (2) discounts for imperfect work; (3) 
the introduction of molding machines; (4) the extension of the juris- 
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diction of the conference agreements to the core makers, and (5) the 
hours of labor of actual molding. The manner in which each of these 
vital trade questions was adjusted is strikingly characteristic of the 
actual workings of the conference agreements, and will therefore })0 
described in greater detail. 


Wages and discounts. 


The molding of stoves, ranges, and heaters has always been on a 
piece-work basis, the molders being paid only for the perfect work 
turned out. The original piece price of specific parts of stoves is 
known in the trade as the ‘‘board price,”’ a term taken from the fact 
that the separate patterns are usually placed on a board for the pur- 
pose of assisting the molder in turning out his molds. Curiously 
enough the ‘‘board prices’’ have always remained the same, Changes 
in piece rates were expressed in terms of a percentage above or below 
the original ‘‘board price.’”’ Thus the piece rate actually paid for 
any year, er the net cash price, as it is sometimes called, represents 
the original ‘‘ board price’’ plus or minus the so-called ‘‘percentage”’ 
specified in the agreement. The existence of a certain percentage 
means: that to every dollar of output in terms of ‘‘board prices” this 
percentage is added. The percentage of 85, which is now being paid, 
means that for every dollar of ‘‘board prices’’ $1.85 will be paid to 
the molders. 

The collective bargaining of the 20-year period ending with the 
year 1918 almost doubled the piece rates paid to the molders.' 


Changes in piece rates since 1898. 




















Amount for 
Per cent 
Period. over “board ——, 
price = : a 
price 
EE RE ee 10 1.10 
DR CAUS. oadessSeumiskess 15 1.15 
Ne se hanes 20 1. 20 
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RIESE a ieee aia 20 1, 30 
UD ited’ a ook dee albehd de 35 1.35 
es hy I Oa 0 1.60 
REET TN Oe ee eee §5 1. 85 








Recently a minimum daily wage was established in the stove 
industry. On account of the nature of their work some stove molders 
are paid by the day instead of by the piece. Such molders are 
usually engaged in the making of patterns or in the molding of od: 
jobs. At one of the joint conferences some years ago the conferees 
representing the molders suggested the desirability of establishing a 





1 The following table shows the changes in the “ percentage’’ from 1898 to 1918. The points of departure 
in this table are the piece prices of 1897 which were equivalent to the old “board prices’? and subse- 
quently became the basis for adding or subtracting the annual percentages. 
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minimum daily wage for such workers. This suggestion came to a 
head at the conference of 1916 at which a daily minimum of $4.25 was 
agreed upon for day-working molders. This wage was based upon an 
9-hour day. The mentioned minimum of $4.25 was increased to $5 
hy the annual conference held in December of 1917. The new rate is 
to be in effect during the year 1918. 

As stated, the question of discounts is of vital importance to the 
workers. Under the wage system of the stove industry the molders’ 
actual earnings depended upon some factors other than the so-called 
percentages, for the reason that molders were paid only for perfect 
work. The problem of equitably allocating the responsibility for the 
bad work has at times been almost as important to the molders as the 
percentage. Additional percentages gained might easily have been 
lost by discounts for imperfect castings, occasioned frequently by 
conditions outside the control of the worker, such as ‘‘dull iron” 
and ‘dirty iron.” 

By “dull iron” in the stove-molding trade is meant molten iron 
which is not fluid enough to enable the turning out of a perfect 
casting. ‘‘Dull iron” is frequently due to defects in the “heat,” a 
process not within the control of the molders, and for which the 
molder should not be held responsible. The problem of ‘dull iron,” 
however, is complicated by the fact that at times a ‘dull iron” 
condition is due to the molder’s delay in pouring the metal he has 
in his ladle. A method, therefore, had to be established wherewith 
a demarcation line of responsibility for “dull iron” could be definitely 
determined, 

The question of allocating the responsibility for bad work on ac- 
count of “dull iron” first arose at the conference of 1891. No set- 
tlement, however, was then reached. Definite action on the “dull 
iron” question was agreed upon at the annual conference of 1896 
which specified that when it is shown that the aggregate loss on 
account of ‘dull iron” amounts to 4 per cent of the total value of the 
molders’ work in any one heat it shall be deemed a bad heat and 
payment shall be made for all work lost over 4 per cent. This 
adjustment did not prove satisfactory to the molders. At the 
annual conference of 1906 the union representatives asked for a 
modification of the ‘dull iron” clause of 1896. ‘This demand be- 
came the subject of discussion, as a result of which the “dull iron” 
clause was amended to the effect that ‘“‘when the aggregate loss from 
this cause is less than 4 per cent * * * and i0 per cent of the 
molders lose 10 per cent or more * * * then such men shall 
be paid for such loss in excess of 4 per cent of their day’s work.” 

The final settlement of the ‘“dull-iron’’ problem proved to be of 
great benefit to the molders and was considered by them as a con- 
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cession almost as valuable as an increased percentage. This conces- 
sion, although of great value to the molders, did not appear so radicy| 
and undesirable to the foundrymen as would have been an increase 
in percentage. After all, the “dull-iron”’ concession gave the mo!q- 
ers what they were legitimately entitled to. 

“Dirty iron,” which makes the production of good castings ratlic 
difficult, is due to the presence in the metal of excessive amounts 0 
slate cinder or other foreign substances. As in the case of the “di! 
iron’’ problem the bad castings caused by “dirty iron”’ are frequent |y 
due to the metallurgical quality of the iron, for which the mo!ders 
can not be held responsible. Often, however, bad castings sup) 
edly due to ‘dirty iron’’ are in reality due to neglect on the part o! 
the molder, or his lack of care, in separating the slag, which is another 
word for the foreign substances in the molten metal, from the m 
itself. 

Unlike the “dull iron’’ question, which was easily settled in 106 
beeause the foundrymen admitted the possible existence of a ‘ dul! 
iron’’ condition through no fault of the molder, the “dirty ir 
problem was more difficult to solve. Foundrymen contended, ai 
with a good deal of correctness, that iron is always “dirty”’ and tha 
it is the molder’s business carefully to separate the iron from the slag 
In a series of annual conferences, however, the conferees representing 
the workers succeeded in convincing the foundrymen that even mosi 
expert and careful molders are sometimes unable completely to sepa- 
rate the slag from tbe iron and that in such instances it would he 
unfair to hold the molder wholly responsible for the imperfeet work 

The question of establishing an equitable method for “discounting 
imperfect work due to ‘dirty iron’”’ was partially solved when the 
foundrymen were convinced by the representatives of the molders 
that imperfect work of this sort was frequently due to causes outside 
of the control of even the most expert molder. The very nature o! 
the “dirty iron’’ question, however, made it extremely difficult to 
draw a definite demarcation line of responsibility applicable to ail 
instances. The difficulty was solved by the joint conference of 1°10 
by a provision which established the “dirty iron’’ question as a 
legitimate grievance .to be adjusted locally by the shop committee 
of the molders in consultation with the firm, and in instances o! 
inability to agree by the national officers: of both associations. 


Molding machines. 


The molding machine question involved a substitution of machine 
for hand work and had two aspects. These were: (1) Differences o! 
opinion as to the kind of labor which was to operate the molding 
machines; that is, whether skilled molders, apprentices, or unskilled 
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hands be allowed to work on machines; and (2) the methods to be 
followed in determining the piece rates on machine work. 

The conferees representing the molders insisted upon having jour- 
neymen operate the machines and upon the desirability of working 
out some equitable method of piece-rate determination in order to 
vive to labor some of the benefits brought about by the introduction 
of machinery. The union conferees endeavored, first of all, to estab- 
lish the machine problem as a legitimate subject of discussion under 
the jurisdiction of the agreements. In this they were successful. 
A resolution adopted at the conference of 1905 specified that “the 
application of machinery be considered”’ in the making of piece rates. 
The following annual conference agreed on the kind of labor to oper- 
ate the molding machines. Under this agreement molding machines 
were to be operated by journeyman molders or apprentices. In the 
event of inability on the part of the management to secure the 
services of journeymen or apprentices, the matter was to be sub- 
mitted to the presidents of the two associations, who, upon investiga- 
tion, Were given the power to allow the hiring of additional appren- 
tices over and above the established ratio. 

The problem of piece-rate determination was discussed at many of 
the annual conferences and finally solved at a special conference held 
in Atlantic City in June, 1914. 

The solution of the machine question was greatly accelerated by 
the fact that one of the subcommittees appointed to study machine 
piece-rate making succeeded in effecting an arrangement with one of 
the association foundries—the Weir Stove Co., of Taunton, Mass. 
for the pricing of the firm’s machine work. In connection with the 
pricing work at the Taunton foundry, the committee collected a con- 
siderable amount of data regarding the comparative earnings and 
outputs of machine and hand molders. The firm and the committee 
then agreed to take the average daily earnings of hand molders as the 
basis for piece-rate making on machine work. The average earnings, 
based upon what were considered typical earning periods, showed an 
approxumate daily earning capacity of $4.75. This amount was aug- 
mented by 50 cents for the extra labor of handling the additional 
molds, carrying the iron to the floor and pouring it, the cutting and 
trimming up of the sand, the shifting of weights and sleeves, the 
shaking out and wetting down the sand, and the taking out and 
trimming of the castings—all of these representing an excess of labor 
above that required on similar work when made by hand. The 
result—$5.25—was then considered as the equivalent of the “board 
price,’ to be augmented by the existing percentage. The addition 
of the percentage made the daily wage for pricing machine work 
about $6. 
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Having established the basis upon which the piece-rate caleily. 
tions for machine work were to be computed, the committee, hy , 
series of tests, arrived at what it considered a fair average output on 
the machines. The average output divided by the basis of $5.25 
gave the final piece price for machine work. Inasmuch as on jhe 
$5.25 basis the machine molder was to do the molding as well as {o 
perform all the other supplementary labor pointed out above, it was 
further provided that if any of these supplementary processes are 
done for the molder by the firm, certain percentages are to be deduc: ed 
from the established piece price. Thus, for instance, 2 per cenit of 
the price was to be deducted if the firm carries the iron to the molidey’s 
floor, 3 per cent if it cuts and trims the sand, 4 if the weights are 
shifted for the molder, etc. These percentage deductions for work 
done for the molder by the firm did not necessarily reduce the machine 
operator’s net earning, for when some of the specified work was do. 
by the firm the molder was able to put up a larger number of mols, 

The results arrived at the Weir establishment, which was located 
in Taunton, Mass., subsequently became known as the “Taunton 
basis.”” This basis, slightly modified, furnished the groundwork fv 
the final solution of the machine problem. 


Status of coremakers. 


In the early foundry the molder made his own cores, but with ‘he 
development of specialization there came into existence the core- 
maker as a separate and distinct craftsman. By 1896 the craft \ 
fully developed and the International Coremakers’ Union organized, 
Very soon thereafter lack of cooperation and jurisdictional dispiites 
began to appear between the iron molders’ union and the core- 
makers’ union. The final result of these jurisdictional difficulties 
was that the molders, who in the earlier days objected to the admis- 
sion of coremakers into their union, began to talk of amalgamation 
with the coremakers’ organization. The outcome of this discussion 
was an amalgamation of the two internationals in 1903. 

With the admission of coremakers into the molders’ union, the ques- 
tion of the status of coremakers under the conference agreements 
arose. The foundrymen objected to the admission of the coremakers 
on the ground that “coremaking had nothing whatever to do with 
the agreements,” and that, as a matter of fact, no distinct occupation 
of this kind existed in the industry at the time of signing the first 
agreement in 1891. The union conferees, however, were persistcn! 
in demanding the admission of the coremakers. The successive (e- 
feats of their coremaking proposal merely resulted in the advance- 
ment of identical proposals at the following annual joint conferences. 
The status of coremakers was finally defined by the annual conference 
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of 1916. It was then agreed to grant the union demand and to 
extend the jurisdiction of the conference agreements to coremakers, 


: ie -ho were to be known thenceforth as ‘‘coremaking molders.” 

n & wh g 

5 f With the admission of the coremakers the question of setting piece 
he OU tes on coremaking work arose. For this reason the conference 
i¢ ra o 

to which admitted the coremakers also appointed a special committee 


to- investigate methods for determining coremaking prices and to 
ro establish basic rates. 
. d 3 Hours of labor. 
: 


The question of the hours of labor has been the subject of discus- 
sion since 1891. The conference of 1902 established a seven-hour 
day for actual molding. At the conference held in 1910 the molders 
asked for a nine-hour day as the limit for all work in foundries, on the 
eround that a nine-hour day was prevailing in many other trades. 
This proposal was not adopted. In lieu of it, however, it was agreed 
that after April 1, 1911, ‘‘the last ladle of iron will be given to the 
molder within an hour and three-quarters after the seven hours of 
actual molding.”’ In 1913 the union suggested that actual molding 
be limited to six hours per day. This proposal failed of adoption. 
At the present time the actual molding hours are six and one-half. 
The reduction from seven to six and a half hours was agreed to by 
the annual conference of 1910 and constituted a compromise between 
the seven-hour molding day insisted upon by the foundrymen and a 
new demand for a six-hour molding day made by the union.' 





( z JURISDICTION OF THE AGREEMENTS. 


When the first joint conference with the Stove Founders’ National 
Jefense Association was held in 1891, the workers in many of the 
association shops were not fully organized. The initial conferences 
therefore decided that complete nonunion establishments should 
not come under its jurisdiction. After some discussion it was also 
agreed that ‘‘open” or partially organized shops should be subject | 

® to the agreements only in instances where a majority of the molders 
employed were affiliated with the union. This arrangement was fur- 
ther modified in 1898 when it was provided that even in open shops 
where union men were in the minority, the union molders were privi- 
leged to submit their grievances for adjustment in the manner indi- 
cated in the conference agreements. This understanding resulted in 
bringing practically all the association stove foundries under the 
provisions of the conference agreements. It also had a tendency to 


le- } cxmsentenisaieayy 








= ' The actual molding hours do not, of course, represent all the hours worked by the molders per day. 

After completing the specified hours of actual molding, the molder has to finish his day’s work by pouring 
out the metal in order to make the castings, “(shaking out’’ the castings and doing other work connected 
With the finishing of the day’s output. This usually takes from 1} to 2 hours. 
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encourage nonunionists to join the union so that their grievances 
might be adjusted. 

At the conference of 1900 the molders’ representatives proposed 
that all members of the foundrymen’s association recognize t)\« 
union rules and regulations as binding upon their foundries.  ‘J)},js 
proposal was rather novel for thus far the agreements had said not!)- 
ing about foundrymen being compelled to operate under fuil unioy 
conditions. The chief arguments advanced in favor of institutins 
this kind of recognition were two in number. In the first plo 
it was asserted that all but 10 or 12 association members w 
running ‘‘practically”” union shops; it was argued, in the si 
place, that a compulsory union shop would tend to place all found 
men upon an equal basis. The union proposal failed of adop 
because of the opposition of the foundrymen’s conferees. Sey. 
years later the foundrymen submitted a counter resolution to | 
effect that no molder or coremaker be refused employment or dis- 
charged from any foundry governed by the conference agreements 
because of membership or nonmembership in the union. Like th: 
union proposal of some years before, this suggestion of the found 
men failed to be adopted because of objections of the epposing d 


4 


gation. 
From careful perusal the minutes of ‘the joint conference as well 
as of the annual reports of the union officials seem to indicate that, as 


a matter of fact, the delegates of the molders did not exhibit t 
customary tenacity of purpose in pressing the proposal for full uni 
ization. ‘This was due to the philosophy held by some of the leading 
spirits of the molders’ union, a philosophy which placed little faith: 
labor organizations the building up of which was contingent upon t 
cooperation of employers. These unionleaders felt that a more endu:- 
ing and better disciplined organization could be built up without (ie 
assistance of the foundrymen. Judged by the developments of tiie 
later years, this philosophy proved to be correct. 

The problem of union recognition gradually solved itself. Wit! 
the establishment of a better understanding between the molders 
and the foundrymen the latter did not care to contest the gradual 
unionization of their plants. The mutual ‘‘give and take’”’ exhibited 
at the joint conferences and the stability of the ensuing agreemeiits 
have finally resulted in a tacit understanding that while nonunionis's 
will not be prevented from securing employment, no obstacles wi! 
be thrown in the way of their speedy unionization. 

The Stove Founders’ National Defense Association has now 3 
membership of 73, of which 72 maintain full union conditions in the: 
shops. These firms employ about 10,000 molders. All of these 


except apprentices belong to the union. The conference agreeme:ts 
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regulate the ratio of apprenticeship, but not the apprentice’s pay. 
When an apprentice finishes his four years of service he applies for 
admission into the union and is usually accepted as a full-fledged 


journeyman.’ 


CONCLUSION. 


The great successes of the conference agreements were made 
possible by the fact that there has always been some sort of con- 
tinuity in the personnel of the annual conferences. The delegations 
of the annual conferences have always contained men who had been 
representing their side for years, who knew the history of collective 
bargaining in the trade, and were familiar with the character of their 
opponents. The major part of the opposing delegations have known 
each other for years and faced together almost unsolvable problems 
which nevertheless were solved. They, therefore, developed con- 
fidence in their ability to solve the most difficult problems and in 
the integrity of their opponents. 

The conference agreements are unique in the sense that not once 
in the 26 years of their existence did there arise any question which 
proved impossible of solution. Most delicate and vital problems, 
such as the regulation of apprenticeship, introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, limitation of output, wages, etc., have been 
amicably solved in a manner mutually satisfactory. The annual 
conferences usually consist of twelve persons, six from each side. 
The union delegation, as a rule, consists of two or three international 
officials assisted by men from the ‘‘sand heap’’; that is, workers 
drawn from the foundry for the conference. As the ‘‘sand heap” 
delegates come directly from the rank and file, such a make-up of 
the union delegation enables it more easily to direct the actions of 
the union membership. The actual influence of the ‘‘sand heap”’ 
delegates consists principally in the confidence which they inspire 
in the workers at the foundries because of their activity as watchers 
of the proceedings. The real work is done by the officials of the 
union who have developed an expert knowledge of the trade and 
have become able conciliators who have the confidence of the em- 
ployer’s conferees. In brief, the personal equation of the conferences 
is one of the most determining factors in achieving results and can 
hardly be overestimated. 





1 In addition to the trade agreements with the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, the Inter- 
national Iron Molders’ Union has at the present time 91 agreements with as many stove foundries which are 
not affiliated with the defense association. The conditions of pay, labor, eic., imposed upon the inde- 
pendent foundries are equivalent to those in force in the association shops. Whenever a change is made 
in the conference agreements a demand for a similar change is immediately made upon the independent 
foundrymen, The number of moiders employed in independent stove foundries is rather difficult to 
estimate in view of the fact that some of the independents do not confine their activities to the making of 
Stoves. The latest estimate of the number of molders coming under the trade agreements with the 
independent foundries is about 5,000. 
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NEW AGREEMENT FOR ADJUSTMENT OF RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTES, 


Recognizing the extreme importance of the speedy and equita!)) 
adjustment of any controversy that may arise between the railroa|s 
now under Government control and the various brotherhoods of 
employees, and in order that misunderstandings which tend to lessey 
the efficiency of the service may be eliminated, the Director Geney.| 
promulgated an order (No. 13), effective March 22, 1918, formally 
adopting the basis for the adjustment of railroad labor disputes 
arrived at in an understanding between regional directors for | 
railroads and the chief officers of the respective employees’ orga- 
izations. This understanding provides for the appointment o! 
railway board of adjustment No. 1,' consisting of eight members. 
to handle all controversies growing out of the interpretation 
application of the provisions of wage schedules or agreements whic! 
are not promptly adjusted by the officials and the employees of « 
of the railroads operated by the Government. The signers are ; 
follows: R. H. Smith, C. H. Markham, and R. H. Aishton; region»! 
directors for the railroads under Government control; W. S. Ston. 
grand chief engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; A. |}. 
Garretson, president, Order of Railway Conductors; W. R. Lee, 
president, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Timothy Shea, a:t- 
ing president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The following is the full text of the agreement: ? 


1. There shall be at once created a commission to be known as railway board of 
adjustment No. 1, to consist of eight members; four to be selected by the said regional 
directors and compensated by the railroads, and one each by the chief executive 
officer of each of the four organizations of employees hereinbefore named, and « 
pensated by such organizations. 

2. This board of adjustment No. 1 shall meet in the city of Washington withi 
10 days after the selection of its members and elect a chairman and vice chairiin 
who shall be members of the board; the chairman or vice chairman will preside at 
meetings of the board, and both will be required to vote upon the adoption of «1! 
decisions of the board. 

3. The board shall meet regularly at stated times each month and continue in 
session until all matters before it are considered. 

4. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all meetings of the board shall be heli in 
the city of Washington, provided that the board shall have authority to empower 
two or more of its members to conduct hearings and pass upon controversies when 
properly submitted at any place designated by the board; provided further, that 


4 





1 The board of adjustment was appointed and organized early in April. It consists of four repres:n':- 
tives of the railroad management and four officers of the brotherhoods, as follows: Dr. C. P. Neill, mo 
Information Bureau of Southeastern Railways, chairman; E. T. Whiter, assistant general manager, ! 
sylvania Lines West; John G. Walber, secretary, Bureau of Information of Eastern Railways: J. \\. 
Higgins, executive secretary, Association of Western Railways; L. E. Sheppard, vice president, Ord:r of 
Railway Conductors of America, vice chairman; F. A. Burgess, assistant chief Brotherhood of Locom.' ive 
Engineers; Albert Phillips, vice president Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: \\ . \. 
Doak, vice president Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

2 Official Bulletin, Mar. 25, 1918. 
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eich subdivision of the board will not be authorized to make final decision. All 
cisions shall be made and approved by the entire board, as herein provided. 

5. Should a vacancy occur in the board for any cause, such vacancies shall be 
immediately filled by the same appointive authority which made the original 


selectlon. 

6. All authority vested in the commission of eight to adjust disputes arising out 
of the application of the eight-hour law is hereby transferred to the railway board of 
adjustment No. 1 in the same manner as has heretofore been done by the commission 
of ‘eizht. All decisions of a general character heretofore made by the commission 
of eight are hereby confirmed and shall apply to all railroads under governmental 
operation, unless exempted in said eight-hour law. Decisions which have been 
rendered by the commission of eight, and which apply to individual railroads, shall 
remain in effect until superseded by decisions of the railroad board of adjustment 
No. 1. made in accordance with this understanding. 

7. The board of adjustment No. 1 shal] render decisions on all matters in dispute, 
as provided in the preamble hereof, and when properly submitted to the board. 

8, The broad question of wages and hours will be considered by the railroad wage 
commission, but maiters of controversies arising from interpretations of wage agree- 
ments, not including matters passed upon by the railroad wage commission, shall be 
decided by the railway board of adjustment No. 1 when properly presented to it. 

9. Wages and hours, when fixed by the Director General, shall be incorporated 
into existing agreements on the several railroads, and should differences arise between 
the management and the employees of any of the railroads as to such incorporation, 
such questions of difference shall be decided by the railway board of adjustment 
No. 1, when properly presented, subject always to review by the Director General. 

10. Personal grievances or controversies arising under interpretation of wage agree- 
ments, and all other disputes arising between oflicials of a railroad and its employees, 
covered by this understanding, will be handled in their usual manner by general 
committees of the employees, up to and including the chief operating officer of the 
railroad (or some one officially designated by him), when, if an agreement is not 
reached, the chairman of the general committee of employees may refer the matter 
to the chief executive officer of the organization concerned, and if the contention of 
the employees’ committee is approved by such executive officer, then the chief 
operating officer of the railroad and the chief executive officer of the organization 
concerned shall refer the matter, with all supporting papers, to the director of the 
division of labor of the United States railroad administration, who will in turn 
present the case to the railway board of adjustment No. 1, which board shall promptly 
hear and decide the case, giving due notice to the chief operating officer of the rail- 
road interested and to the chief executive officer of the organization concerned of the 
time set for hearing. 

11. No matter will be considered by the railway board of adjustment No. 1 unless 
oflicially referred to it in the manner herein prescribed. 

12. In hearings before the railway board of adjustment No. 1, in matters properly 
submitted for its consideration, the railroad shall be represented by such person or 
persons as may be designated by the chief operating officer, and the employees shall 
be represented by such person or persons as may be designated by the chief executive 
officer of organization concerned. 

13. All clerical and office expenses will be paid by the United States railroad 
administration. The railroad directly concerned and the organization involved in 
a hearing will respectively assume any expense incurred in presenting a case. _ 

14, In each case an effort should be made to present a joint concrete statement of 
facts as to any controversies, but the board is fully authorized to require information 
in addition to the concrete statement of facts, and may call upon the chief operating 
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officer of the railroad or the chief executive officer of the organization concerne | {o; 
additional evidence, either oral or written. 

15. All decisions of the railway board of adjustment No. 1 shall be approved |)y , 
majority vote of all members of the board. 

16. After a matter has been considered by the board, and in the event a ma; 
vote can not be obtained, then any four members of the board may elect to refe 
matter upon which no decision has been reached to the Director General of | 
roads for a final decision. 

17. The railway board of adjustment No. 1 shall keep a complete and accu 
record of all matters submitted for its consideration and of ali decisions made | 
board. 

18. A report of all cases decided, including the decision, will be filed with 
director, division of labor of the United States railroad administration; with the 
operating officer of the railroad affected; the several regional directors: and wii! 
chief executive officers of the organizations concerned. 

19. This understanding shall become efiective upon its approval by the Di: 
General of Railroads and shall remain in full force and effect during the peri 
the present war, and thereafter, unless a majority of the regional directors, on 
one hand, as representing the railroads, or a majority of the chief executive oi! 
of the organizations, on the other hand, as representing the employees, shall d. J 
to terminate the same, which can, in these circumstances, be done on 30 days’ forma! s 
notice or shall be terminated by the Director General himself, at his discretion, 
30 days’ formal notice. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN SHIPYARDS OF THE EMERGENCY 
FLEET CORPORATION. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, ALL EMPLOYEES. 

In an effort to determine, at least approximately, the work-time 
efficiency of the labor force in the shipyards, a weekly report giving 
the daily attendance of all employees is required from every ship- 
building company. This report is made to the Industrial Service 
Department of the Division of General Service of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

The average daily attendance for each week is calculated by add- 
ing the attendance for all the days of the week, including Sunday, 
and dividing by six, regardless of whether or not the company has 
a Sunday shift. The ratio of this average daily attendance to the 
total number on the pay roll, expressed as a percentage of the pay 
roll, gives an approximately accurate notion of the steadiness of the 
working foree. These figures are only closely approximate, how- 
ever, for the reason that an employee may be in attendance on a 
given day and yet not work the whole day. For one reason or an- 
other he may work only a half day or even less. These part days 
of idleness are not deducted in the following daily attendance tables. 
On the other hand, however, a great deal of overtime is common 
in the yards which would tend to effect these parts of days to a 
considerable extent. 

The general averages of daily attendance for the week ending 
January 5 are adversely affected by the New Year holiday which 
fell in that week and the same is true, but to a less extent, of the 
weeks ending February 16 and 23 on account of the inclusion therein 
of the holidays, not universally observed, falling on February 12 
(Lincoln’s Birthday) and F ebruary 22 (Washington's Birthday). 

There is a large variety of causes why daily attendance is irregular. 
In the winter season unfavorable weather in the northern yards, 
particularly on the Atlantic coast and Great Lakes, was perhaps, 
the chief reason. Other prominent causes have been lack of material, 
poor housing and transportation facilities, maladjustment of wages 
as between yards in the same district and immediately adjacent 
districts, etc. Other causes of absences universally operative ini all 
industries include sickness, injuries, and voluntary absences for 
various other reasons. 
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In Table 1 the average percentage of the total number on the jay 
roll in daily attendance is compared for January and February {oy 
every district and with distinction of type of construction. The 
statistics show a quite general improvement (higher percentage. 
in February as compared with January. For 67 wood-ship building 
companies combined, the percentage of daily attendance was s!.2 
during January and 85.8 during February. For 60 steel-ship building 
companies combined, the percentage of daily attendance was 7s.4 
during January and 82.1 during February. For the 127 shipbuilding 
companies (wood and steel) making reports complete enough to 
warrant tabulation, the average daily attendance percentage 
January was 79.3 and for February 82.5. 

For supervisory and general administrative purposes the ship- ‘ 
yards of the United States in which vessels (contract and requisi- ’ 
tioned) are being built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation are 








grouped in geographical divisions designated as districts. x 
bbe , ; 4 
District 1.. Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 4 

? 
District 2. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and part of New 4 


Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

District 3. Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 

District 4. The Carolinas, Georgia, and part of Florida. 

District 5. Southwestern Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and tlie 
southeastern coast of Louisiana. 

District 6. Southwestern coast of Louisiana and Texas. 

District 7. California and part of Oregon. 

District 8. Washington, except along the Columbia River. 

District 9. The Great Lakes. 

District 10. The yards in and near Philadelphia, including Chester 
Pa., and Camden and Gloucester, N. J. 

District 11. Parts of Oregon and Washington, mainly along tiie 
Columbia River, but including Tillamook and Portland. 

Fabricated' yards, including the Submarine Boat Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., the American International Corporation at [log 
Island, Philadelphia, and the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Bristol, Pa. 

Table 1, showing the average daily attendance as compared wit!) 
number of all employees on pay rolls of the establishments in ‘|e 
various districts, follows: 





1 By fabricated is meant the method of construction. Standardized parts are fabricated in v.' 
auxiliary plants and these are assembled in the fabricating yards. Assembling would more nearly (: 
the method of construction. 
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Tapte 1.-AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN RELATION TO TOTAL NUMBER ON 
































































































































1 For designation of districts see p. 184. 
2No steel-ship building companies in this district. 
®No wood-ship building companies in this district. 
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PAY ROLL (ALL EMPLOYEES), JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 19138, 
- — = —— Bil | ry es 
January. February. 
Num-|— ¥ Ah ——a7e Paper heer 
ber of Average daily | Average daily 
‘ com- attendance, attendance, 
cha T fs) | pan- At Ae 
District.? construction, | ‘ies | — Total : 
re- number | | Per cent | number Per eent 
port- on ll of on ll of 
ing. Pay TOM. | Number.) number | P®8Y '°"- | Number. number 
on | on 
pay roll, | pay roll. 
= a i kt. ey pte he, 
NO. 1... cccccccccces | We0t....ccsees ‘ 6, 698 0, S86 58.0 | 6, 222 | 5, 219 83.9 
Get cascecces 3 70, 837 46, 756 66.0 | 63,892! 42,803 67.0 
Total...) 10 | 77,535 | 52,652 | 67.9 | 70,114 | 48, 022 68.5 
———— a = = —— — j=——— —— 
eee oa 7 11,525 | 9,176 82. 4 14,424} 11,139 17.2 
| GRIIES. cncbenve Tt. 40, 650 30, 754 75.7 41, 253 31, 081 75.3 
Total....| 14| 52,175 | 39,930 )| 76.5 | 55,67 42, 220 75.8 
| = ——— inshbeiedindhenenien ———————- | = = —— = 
10. B.ccccccosesescs| WOOK. cceveces 5 5, 706 | 3, 500 61.3 | , 236 3, 696 | 70. 6 
eee csecacsee | 5 54,452 | 37,685 69.2 | 79,318 62, 070 | 78.3 
Total...) 10) 60,158 | 41,185 |} 685 I 84,554 | 65, 766 77.8 
Ne: 4. .ccheban aeanel a 8 2, 832 | 10,955 85.4 | 14,703 | 13,282 ~ 90.3 
| Bteel.....2.00- | @& , 729 | 2, 566 94.0] 2,713 2, 454 90.5 
Total.. 10 15, 561 21 | 86.9 | 17,416 15, 736 G0. 4 
| — = EE — = — 
No. 5..ccscaasese bined, Wem cspecp 6 i 107, ~ 40, § F 77.6 12, 93 10, 350 80.0 
ey 2 2, 891 2, 389 82.6 3, 242 3,618 | 93.1 
| Total. & 16, 988 _1B H | 78.6 16, 180 13, 368 82.6 
| —— °—— —— ——— = o ——— —— —— 
i ee sec) Webe......... r 9! 20,149| 14,914 wile 74.0| 19,417 | 16,086 82.8 
i i a a ESE EOE lreerae 
Total.... 9 20, 149 14,91 | 74.0 | 19, 117 | 16,086 82.8 
| —— — ._—=— = ——_ — — = 
NO. Feosesad Ss, eee 4 55945 5, 443 91.6 8, 931 5, 324 89.8 
GUNES ceahascse 7 117,940 | 110,124 93.4 | 107,581 | 94,804 88. 2 
| Total.... 11 | 123,885 | 115,567 | 93.3 | 113,512 | 100, 218 88.3 
We. @...sasbeeee sont Ween. fio ec. avi 18, 917 17, 049 9.1 | 19, jal | 17,449 | 89.3 
eb casedes 9 131,183 | 121,181 | $2.4 | 111, 99, 205 | §9. 8 
Total....| 20 1 50,050 | 138, 230 | 92.1 130, 820 | 117,354 89.7 
Ne, §.,.ccossuameasel MEesesens , fl. 698 81.4 604 48 | 74.2 
a | 16 69, 610 54, 467 78.2| 70,692 | 57,947 82.0 
.Total....| | 17 70,468 | 53,165 78.3 | 71,296| 58,395 81.9 
Ne. S8..csabiesies ..| Wood 3........ RE LS Ril Renee AT he nin Re & BORE, TR Hae 
eee 6 86, 653 69, 782 | 80.5 | 102, 495 |} 88,335 86. 2 
| Total....| 6 | __ 86, 653 | 69, 78 80. 5 | ~ 102, 495 | 88,335 86. 2 
We. Wi ccaseameneal | 9| 30,872| 28,753 92.7 | 30,956 | 28,574 | 92.3 
BE A wcsceses TS OPS Pe Se ope ae | Pe reegeeee a eee ae 
Repenagenseeen — oe - —— — —— — - _ 
Total.... 9} 30,872 28, 753 92. a | 30, 956 b 28, 574 92.3 
Fabricated yards...| Steel.......... 3 | ~ 226,703 | 156,114 68.9 {1 ~ 164, 657 | ~ 130, 5 79.3 
Grand total........| Wood......... 67 127, 609 Q 107, 539 «84.2 42) 129, 972 ~ (111, 567 "$5.8 
Steel..........| 60 8037 598 631, 818 78.6 | 747,122 _ 613, O44 R2.1 
Total....| 127 | 931, 207 739, 357 | 79.3 | 877, 094 ~ 724, 611 $2.5 
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Table 1 requires no further extended comment as tlie figures are 
self-explanatory. It is interesting, however, to note that in dis. 
tricts 7, 8, and 11, representing the Pacific coast, the daily attend- 
ance percentage was somewhat higher in January than in February, 
This was also true of the wood-ship building companies in district 1, 
of all companies combined in district 2, of the steel-ship building 
companies in district 4, and of the wood-ship building companies i), 
district 9, the Great Lakes district. In the fabricated (steel) yards 
the great majority of the employees were and still are engaged in 
yard and plant construction work. The labor force of these companies 
in January and February was, therefore, more largely of a casual 
type than was generally true of any district. In these three companics 
combined, however, there was a notable increase in the average day 
attendance percentage, or from 68.9 in January to 79.3 in February. 

In Table 2 are presented the weekly percentages of average dail 
attendance as measured against the total pay roll. The variations 
have fluctuated for the 127 companies combined from 71.9 per cen 
of the pay roll for the week ended January 5 to 84.3 per cent for the 
week ended March 2. 1t so happens that the aggregates for bo’ 
the wood-ship building and steel-ship building companies show (| 
most favorable (highest) percentages of total pay roll in daily 
attendance during the last week of the nine weeks’ period uni’ 
review. This indication of an improvement in attendance is con- 
firmed by the average improvement for the month of February | 
compared with January and it is borne out also in a general way 
by the percentages in detail for the eleven districts and for ¢' 
combined fabricated yards, The Pacific coast, districts 7, 8, a 
11, is the notable exception, but the attendance there has becu 
quite good, comparatively, in the winter months, largely because 0 
the more favorable weather conditions there as compared with tly 
Atlantic coast and Great Lakes, 
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BER ON PAY ROLL (ALL EMPLOYEES) FOR EACH WEEK IN JANUARY AND FE! 
RUARY, 1918. 


Taste 2.—AVERAGE DAILY PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE IN RELATION TO NUM. 





















































= | 
Teen Percentage of attendance for week ending— 
District. Type of of com- my 4 — —— 
istrict. ans ; anies | = Bae | | 
CopEeucteeR. reporting | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
| & | 12 | 1% | 26.) 2°) 9 | a6. | a. | 2, 
ae prewar ey Fa PF: Boge Bi: 
Mo. 1 ..ceeneauens Wood......... 7 | 83.4 | 83.9 | 87.4 94.3 | 89.7 | 80.4 | 86.5 | 85.4] 83.0 
7 eae 3 | 53.1 | 69.8 | 63.6 | 69.0 | 68.5 | 58.8 72.0 | 65.2) 71.6 
q Total... .| 10 | 55.5 | 70.5 | 69.6 | 71. 2 70.4 | 60.6 | 73. 3 | 67.0! 72.7 
we ey ee Wood......... 7 | 60.5 | 73.3 | 81.9 88.7 | 84.5 | 76.7 | 77.0| 76.1] 78.9 
Sieel.......... 7 | 54.2 | 75.9 | 82.2 | 80.8 | 76.9 | 71.5 | 75.6 | 75.3 | 77.9 
Total 14 | 55.7 | 75.3 82,2 §2.6 | 78.8 | 72.9 | 75.9 8.0 78.2 
a. Be cscxcenceaed Wood......... 5 | 62.4 | 66.5 | 66.7 | 57.5 | 54.7 | 53.9 | 72.4| 79.1| 75.8 
7 BS 5 | 53.8 | 65.5 | 78.9 | 74.4 | 72.2 | 76.9 | 78.5 | 75.0 82.4 
Total... 10 | 54.3 | 65.6 | 77.5 | 72.6 | 70.5 | 75.6 | 78.0 | 75.2] 82.0 
ee REE eeR: es | Weis 8 | 77.8 | 89.0 | 90.3 | 78.2 | 89.4 | 91.7 | 91.5 | 87.7 | 90.7 
| | SREB: 2 | 93.1 | 98.0 | 89.8 | 96.1 | 93.2] 93.3 | 99.4) 88.0! 90.3 
| Total... 10 | 81.0 | 99. 6 | 90.2 81.3 90.0 | 91.9 | 91.3 | 87.8 | 90.6 
Oe ee | Wood......... 6 | "79.0 84.4 | 80.8 75. 69.8 | 77.2 81.4) 79.2); 81.9 
DP ied dws <1 2! 77.7 | 89.7 76.2 | 79.9 88.5 | 96.9 91.4) 90.5) 94.1 
- ‘ ms = me cones oe ' — 
Total... & 75.8 | 85.2 | 80.1. 76.2 73.2 | 80.8] 83.4| 81.5] 81.5 
Wei Go Le | kg Pee 9 79.1 | 77.5 5 | 64. 0 67. 7 | 81.7 | 81.8 84.0 77.0 | 90.1 
SE ee Se “ae a ee SERRee See: ages eked 
| Total 9 79.1) 77.5 | 64.0 | 67 7 | 81.7 | 81.8] 8 0 | 77.0 9.1 
Ma, 7..0s:beeanesones :.” -- 4 | 79.7 | 94.8 | 93.1 | 94.4 | 93 | 92. 2 | 90.5 | 84.7 | 91.2 
| ai ere 7 | 86.6 | 95.81 95.6 | 92.8 | 95.4! 92.3 | 93.41 74.31 93.6 
Total... .| 11 8.4 | 95.7 | 95.4 92.9 | 95.3 92.3 | 93.3 | 74.8 93.5 
Ne: 6... ccctswecete BD 4 ree 11 | 86.4 | 91.8] | 89.7 | 95.1 | 86.5 | 92.0 | 87.7 | 89.6 | 88.1 
a 9 92.6} 92.2 94. 4 | 93.0 | 90.0 | 90.4 | 90.8 88.81 89.3 
: Total... .| 2) 91.8 | 92.1 | 93.8 | 93.3 89. 6 90.7 | 90.4 | 88.9 | 89. 1 
? a et oe 2) O° eee 1, 70. 3 | 78.3 | 86.9 | 91.3 | 80.0 | 72.7 | 79.1 | 57.8) 99.9 
% Meee > 5655 16 | 74.4 | 74.4 78.9 | 83.6 | 78.5] 81.5] 81.8) 79.9} 84.5 
Total... .! 17 7.4 | 74.5 5 | 79.0 | 88.7 | 78.5 | 81.4 | 81.7 | 79.8] a4. 8 
Ne. 30.1. cageets tee | Wood 3........ MIRE We t Bip Oe eS bird |. Bos. Ry raetnstibontnn hay « 
i = aae J 6 | 61.4 | 80.6 | 83. 2 | 85. 2 | 87.3 | 83.7 | 88.5 | 85.0] 87.3 
| —— SSS See PS ES SS ES See ee ee -——|—— = 
Total. . .| 6 | 61.4 | 80.6 83. 2 | 85. 2 | 87.3 | 83.7 88.5 | 85.0 87.3 
Se Sees oe i | 9 | 82.1 | 94.7 97. 5 | 95. 9 | 92.1 |s 86. 6 93. 6 95.6} 93.0 
Seamer... 201. Res) lll. ile caress: eek ee iw: eae Ds 
Total...| 9| 82.1 50 eT COE 6| 93.0 
Fabricated yards. ..| Steel.......... | 3 | 66.5 | 62.5 | 73.4 | 69.5 | 72.5] 73.5] 81.5| 78.4] 83.5 
Grand total. ....... , 67 78, 7 | 85.9 | 85.0] 84.9] 84.6] 83.9 | 86.5 | 85. 2] 87.6 
ae 60 | 70.9 | 76.7 | 82.2] 79.0 | 78.5 | 77.7 | 82.8) 79.6) 83.7 
fh acastecennaestesomte ————EE ——— EE ———E——— 
Total... .| 127 | 71.9 77.9 | 82.5 79.9 | 79.5 | 78.7 | 83.5 | 80.1 84.3 











1 For en ef districts, see p. 184. 
2 No steel-ship building companies in this district. 
8 No wood-ship building companies in this district. 
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LABOR TURNOVER AMONG SHIPBUILDING EMPLOYEES. 


Briefly stated, the method of calculating labor turnover percentave 
is as follows: 

For January, when full reports were available, five weeks have heey 
taken and for February four weeks. To calculate the labor turnoy oy 
percentage for a five-weeks period, the numbers of shipbuildin, 
employees on the pay roll for each of the five weeks were added and 
the sum was divided by five to get the average number on the pay 
roll for January. Similarly, for February the pay-roll figures for four 
weeks were added and the sum divided by four to get the averave 
number on the pay roll. The average number of shipbuilding em 
ployees on the pay roll divided into the number of shipbuildi 
employees replaced during a given period gives the turnover percei! 
age for the period. To reduce the monthly turnover percentage | 
a yearly basis for purposes of uniform comparison the monthly per- 
centages are multiplied by the factor 10.4 (that is, 52 divided by 5 
when five weeks are included in the month, and by 13 (that is, 
divided by 4) when four weeks are included in the month. 

On an increasing pay roll, the number of men replaced would |e 
represented by the number lost from the pay roll; on a decreasing 
pay roll, the number of men replaced would be represented by thie 
total number hired during the period under observation. 

This is the method that has been followed in the preparation | 
Table 3, which shows the comparative turnover percentages of shi)- 
building employees for 116 companies summarized by districts and 
with distinction of wood and steel types of construction. 

Considering the grand totals, the 63 wood-ship building companics 
combined show a turnover percentage for shipbuilding employees, 
yearly basis, of 178 in January and 177 in February—practically i':c 
same for both months. The 53 steel-ship building companies coin- 
bined show a labor turnover percentage of shipbuilding employees «i 
202 in January, on a yearly basis, as against 207 in February. !n 
other words, the turnover was somewhat lower for the wood-ship 
builders than for the steel-ship builders and in neither case was there 
much change in February as compared with January when only ‘ic 
aggregate totals are considered. 

The table in detail shows many variations. In January the turn 
over percentage varied from 68 for the two small steel-ship building 
companies in the fourth district to 287 for the three fabricated yarcs 
combined and 257 for the 6 wood-type yards combined in the fi'|) 
district. In February the variations in the turnover percentaye: 
were of equally wide range. When the analysis is carried further 
and the turnover percentages are calculated for the several compani- 
individually the differences and variations are still more striking and 
are of wider range. 
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= 
um January. February. 
ber of 
com- 
, Type ofcon- | pa | ay | Percent | 4. Per cent 
: t.1 . ; Average _ | Average 
Distric struction. —_ number | Number | . number | Number | ° turn- 
»anlarce. | | over 
port- on replaced. (yearly | on replaced. (yearly 
ing. | P8Y Tou. | basis). | PAY roll. | basis). 
No, 1... -scsegeeeses oe eee 8| 1,534 37 254 1,243 155 | 163 
~~ Steel..:..-.-.. 3| 13,126 1, 709 135 | 14,732 1,655 | 146 
Total...| 11 | 14,660| 2,083 | 148 | 15,975 1,810 | 147 
No. 2...«ceedenaueae Wood.......:. 5 1, 138 172 157 2,712 505 242 
Steel.......... 4 6, 210 2,116 355 | 7, 153 1, 241 225 
Total. . 9 7, 348 | 2, 288 323 9, 865 1, 746 | 209 
Woe. S.ccosneniad a eee 5 | 769 | 142 192 873 128 191 
: __ sees 6| 17,626 3, 209 1x9 21, 029 2, 893 180 
Total... 11 18, 395 | 3,351 | 189 | 21,902 3. 021 | 180 
Me. datska Ph Wood........- i 1, 841 173° 98 | 2, 642 208 | 103 
eee 2 511 33 68 556 41 | 96 
Total... 8] 2,352 | 206 | 92| 3,198 249 | 101 
No. Siscecsee vedeaall Wood......... 6 1, 588 | 393 257 2, 301 419 | 241 
| BETIS 2 356 31 90 419 76 | 235 
Total. . & 1,944 | 424 | 227| 2,720 495 237 
Ne. 6. .cscssshsbentigbuiesseves 9| 3,433 | 760 | 230| 4,615. 810 229 
OO ee ee Beppe peeerreen rettete en retetiren Corer erro ee 
Total 9} 3,433 | 760 | 230 | 4,615 810 | 229 
a, ovens Wood......... 4 1, 016 | 151 155 1,351 184 177 
ee 7| 19,154| 4,490 243 | 23,035) 5,442 | 307 
Total....| 11 | 20,170| 4,641 | 239 | 24,386 | 5,626 | 300 
No, 6...<.sssnsuneae Wood......... 8| 2,873 517 187 3, 433° 603. 228 
ae 7 25, 078 4, 336 180 29, 280 4,047 179 
Total...) 15% 27,951 | 4,853 | 181 | 32,713 | 4,650 | 185 
OE wee eh Wood......... 1 | 171 19 | 115 151 4 34 
pisses. -02 14| 12,734] 2,620 214 | 13,762} 2,007 | 198 
Total....| 15 | 12,905| 2,639 | 212 | 13,913 2,101 | 196 
No. 10...cscaen eWhwne gt © ER: SOR a ERE Pee Sy Dae Pee elhiiwlads oa 
| are 5 | 12,943 | 2,214 | 178 14, 231 2,188 | 200 
Total...| 5} 12,943| 2,214 | 178 | 14,231 2,188 | 200 
Ne: t1..:sedebeiadoul Wood......... | 6,275 | 842 | 139| 7,552 618 | 107 
Nee eds pela cb ecccssaleswocccowsladcucd covets se ccasece|sosceseses 
Total...) 11| 6,275 842 | 139 7,552 618 | 107 
Fabricated yards ..| Steel........... 3 | 1,202" 332 | 287 1,898 300 | 205 
Grand total........ Wood......... 63 | 20,638 3, 543 178 | 26,673 | 3,634 | 177 
Steel..........| 53 | 108,940 | 21,090 202 | 126,095 | 19,980 207 
Total....| 116 | 129,578 | 24, 633 | 198 | 152,768 | 23,614 | 202 














1 For designation of districts, see p. 184. 
2 No steel-ship building companies in this district. 
3 No wood-ship building companies in this district. 


A large labor turnover always represents heavy economic loss, 
through reduction of efficiency, loss of work-time, other expense and 
waste involved in the replacement of men, and the consequent 
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slowing down of production. Like daily attendance, labor turn ye 
is due to many causes most of which operate more intensively 0) 
casual than upon skilled labor. A high labor turnover, howe yer 


among skilled workmen entails heavier losses upon production ‘hay, 7 


ah equal turnover among the unskilled and, perhaps, almost in d ire¢; 
proportion to the relative skill of the labor. It is important, there. 


fore, that the turnover of shipbuilding employees be reduced to the — 
lowest percentage possible and that every effort be made by employers, ~ 


employees, and governmental agencies to bring this about. 
Durmg the recent winter a large part of the labor turnover, par. 
ticularly on the Atlantic coast and Great Lakes, was due to the 
severe weather conditions which, in many instances, made it in. 
possible for men to work in the open on building operations. Lac 
of proper and adequate housing and transportation facilities In many 
of the shipbuilding centers has also contributed largely to bring 
about the relatively high labor turnover still existent in several of the 
shipbuilding yards. Maladjustment of wages, too, has in sever 
instances favored the so-called ‘“‘scamping”’ of labor. This latter 
factor has induced a comparatively large number of men to quit 
work in one yard and move to another to accept higher wages. |: 
has also affected daily attendance by encouraging certain of the me 
to take a day or two off to seek a job elsewhere at higher wages o: 
under alleged or supposedly better conditions in other respects, suc) 
as hours of work, better work and living conditions, etc. Foriv- 
nately, the Labor Adjustment Board has recently handed down it; 
decision in reference to wages, hours of labor, and certain other 


conditions, making these uniform and standardized, so far as possi))le, | 


for the North Atlantic and Gulf coasts.' 


The necessary dilution of shipbuilding labor has operated also to | 
some extent to imcrease the labor turnover. This has inevita))l; | 


resulted in the recruiting of a considerable proportion of untrained, 
inefficient, and discontented laborers. One of the promising reme- 
dies for this temporary condition is the instruction and training 0! 
the “green” labor in the yards. This training work is rapidly improv- 


ing as more and more of the experienced foremen are taught jus! | — 
how best to impart the necessary instruction to the men under © 
their supervision. The schools located at Newport News and ai | — 
Philadelphia aim to do just this. The recently opened six weeks | 


intensive course in employment management at the University 0! 
Rochester is designed to give special training in scientific emp!oy- 
ment methods to carefully selected men so that the employment ‘lc- 
partments of factories and plants, including shipyards, engage 01 
Government war contracts may be able to deal more efficiently with 


— 





1 See pp. 130 to 142. 
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all the problems with which such departments are confronted. One 
of the primary aims is to teach employment managers how to select 
men and assign them to the jobs for which they are best fitted. The 
more thoroughly employment managers are trained in this direction, 
the less likely that labor turnover will be traceable to improper and 
unintelligent methods of employment. A similar course is planned 
for Harvard and other universities, All of these really constructive 


efforts to improve the efficiency and contentment of labor operate 


also to reduce labor turnover. 

The local housing and transportation difficulties are being solved 
as rapidly as is humanly possible in view of the size of the problems 
involved. There is good reason to hope that in a very few months 
most of these particular handicaps will be removed. 

Not a small part of the labor turnover during the winter months 
was due to lack of material in the yards for men to fabricate into 
ships. The shortage of material was in some instances so serious 
and the delays in delivery so long that employees were let go and had 
to be replaced when the material finally arrived. This iack of 
material was in turn often due to a variety of reasons, the principal 
one being the unusually severe weather conditions, coal shortage, and 
the badly handicapped railway facilities. These obstacies have now 
been either entirely removed or the earlier conditions have recently 
been greatly improved. 

In conclusion it may be said that the labor force in the American 
shipyards, as measured by percentages of average daily attendance 
and turnover, is certain to become increasingly powerful, efficient, 
and productive. The constructive program for bringing this about is 
well under way and there is every reason to believe that in this crisis 


American labor will do its full and big part and will see to it that the 


‘bridge of ships” is speedily built and kept in good repair. 





HOW THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IS MOBILIZING 
WORKERS. 


BY C, F. STODDARD. 


Getting the job and the man together is the chief function of the 
United States Employment Service, recently established in the De- 
partment of Labor under the direction of John B. Densmore, formerly 
solicitor of the department, as director general. State, municipal, 
and county employment offices have been operated in many States 
during recent years to take care of demands more or less local, but in 
the present war emergency, when industries are calling for more 
labor than can be supplied locally, it is imperative that employmént 
activities on a huge scale should be brought under one coordinating 
authority in order that the needs of industry may be adequately 
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served and the prosecution of the War forwarded with all pos. \\)Je 
speed and efficiency. To work in harmony with existing agenci:< j) 
the various States and to exercise directing authority, as well 2- to 
afford a medium through which all demands for labor and requ. sts 
for positions may be cleared, is the purpose for which the Uniied 
States Employment Service was organized.’ 

Under its mobilizing and distributing plan the State services 
becoming component parts of a national system of labor exchan 
known as the Federal Employment Service under the central su).»- 
vision of the Department of Labor, but State services joining {\\e 
federated system do not lose their identity. In the States thus «- 
operating, employment directors, subject to general supervision |,y 
the Director General, through the district superintendents, have bern 
appointed, being generally designated upon recommendation of {hie 
council of national defense of each State and after approval by org:n- 
ized capital and labor. In many States the operations of the combined 
State and United States employment services are directed by aFederal 
director of employment, appointed by the Department of Labor, with 
an assistant in management known as the associate director of cin- 
ployment, who is also designated upon the recommendation of tlie 
council of national defense of the State. The Federal employment 
directors in each State, so far as appointed April 30, are as follows: 


FEDERAL STATE DIRECTORS OF EMPLOYMENT. 




















State. Name. Address. 
pO ERE Oe ee EE Pe tae | Birmingham. 
BEL 5 wi caccccabtenteten RISES ER RES EF | Phoenix. 
(Se, SE ne 8 ee ee eee ee Little Rock. 
Colorado. ......:... Le ee ey | Se ae a Denver. 
| inn cian te dee hate Hartford. 
IES a a gre wks co teen eA Ae oe oe Wilmington. 
so 6tthad wtiwac ane onus OM RE ES ee ee Atlanta. 
Dtrthesstugessciees «oo2 Fy ye AE 2 eer ee St. Anthony. 
Ns bina wench « gameh ES Et Perera re Chicago. 
RRS 9 Re fo. i eee eee Indianapolis. 
| ERR 7 sep Re age ae ls ana cm cn wade cadlacadasgneus Des Moines. 
ES eer oe NE a eee Lexington. 
DT al. hace deh. chweniew ee ee eee ee: Augusta. 
SE GU cn onx cs cncurdon nutes I SP ek Sg SS EE oon bk ss lc ok oe Baltimore 
Massachusetts..............-- SS ania lig a BS So a Oe pepe Boston. 
MINS 5 once ci desccwrensec cs 3 Serer ree Detroit. 
ee sie. cen ans ae RA Bi a a a | Jefferson City. 
| i ete aS fae ES ison as. ve katecks vc op eke eae | Great Falls. 
pO Eee eee per epee ee Omaha. 

New Hampshire. ..........-.- gy SES ED ie ave ceacen Franklin, 
ee er 1 sw cn cebhdenntsséqsecesewun Trenton. 
i, a ae & 2... hip pe Aaa aaa Silver City. 
(SS eee eS. | eee New York. 
North Dakota..............-.- | MEME 5. 5 cas sol eccenasdecesscten Bismarck. 
SE eee oe Serre Re ine dulidly 5640s <0 sa cadewunces dss Celumbus. 
i SEs oe oanewes ou AS errors Oklahoma, 
South Carolina.............-.. | en cisccncdevicwasdsocccoswndl Columbia. 
a Ses cadpeessipscre tee 9 ROR eee eee. Memphis. 
RIB ad oc didi vdccecsecvccece | i Wt PN ib Foe ioc obec cevncssenesesee cds Smithville. | 
Ss iene 4s nis dndamesatu ee | a noon ceséesactecstesebsabed Salt Lake City. 
, RES SE Pere ee OT  . Se EEE re ...-| Richmond. 
West Virginia. ..............- ee SSS orl ee Charleston. 
WR aiid s daidesedsiccgece Eswald Pettet...............cee. ccccccese-| Madison. 








1 An account of the organization, including the personnel, of the service was given in the M: 
Review for March, 1918, pp. 76 to 78. 
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Branch offices, each in charge of an employment agent, called an 
examiner in charge, are being established in each State, the number 
on April 30 being about 300. Through an extensive field service each 
community is kept in constant touch with the chief office of the Em- 
ployment Service in the centers of population. Daily and weekly 
reports from the field, noted hereafter, keep the main office at Wash- 
ington in intimate authoritative touch with the labor situation in 
each locality. 

In addition to the Federal directors already mentioned, Govern- 
ment supervision is further accomplished by a division of the country 
into 13 employment districts, each in charge of a district employment 
superintendent. Primarily the purpose of this plan is to permit the 
more rapid and wholesale transfers of surplus labor from one section 
to another that has a shortage. Each district office receives reports 
from all the public employment offices within the district, keeps in 
intimate touch with employment conditions, supervises the work of 
State directors of employment in the States comprising the district, 
and supervises and carries on the fiscal operations of the service. 
Clearances of labor between local offices within a State are conducted 
through the State office, in which the State employment director 
makes his headquarters, and clearances between States within a 
district are under the supervision of the district office. Clearances 
between districts are made through the main office at Washington, 
where a clearance section has been established under the direction 
of I. W. Litchfield, of Boston, associate director of the Public Service 
Reserve. The 13 districts and the superintendents who had been 
designated at April 30 are as follows: 

District 1.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. H. A. Stevens, Boston. 

District 2—New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey. John R. 
O'Leary, New York. 

District 3.—Pennsylvania and Delaware. John C. Saylor, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

District 4.—Ohio and West Virginia. James A. Reynolds, Cleve- 
land. 

District §.—Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Ralph Izard, Richmond, Va. 

District 6.—Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. Cliff Williams, Birmingham, Ala. 

District 7.—Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and lowa. 
P. L. Prentis, Chicago. 

District 8—Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. C. C. 
Cavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 

District 9.—Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, 


a 
. 
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District 10.—Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and \\Vy,. 
ming. A. L. Barkman, Kansas City, Kans. 

District 11.—Texas and New Mexico. H. A. Lewis, Smith{el¢. 
Tex. 

District 12.—Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and California. William 7. 
Boyce, San Francisco. 

District 13.—Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. Henry White. 
Seattle. 

FORMS AND RECORDS USED. 

During the fiscal year 1916-17 the United States Employment Sery ice 
directed approximately 458,000 persons to employment, and it is now 
directing an average of 100,000 persons monthly. More than 30,()0( 
employers are now calling upon the Employment Service each 
month. The War Department and the United States Shipping 
Board are utilizing the Employment Service in furnishing labor to 
industries in which they are directly interested. 

When applications for work or requests for workers are received, 
the local agent notes on cards prepared for filing the information 
necessary to enable him to render the expected service. From the 
employer he obtains data indicated by the following ecard, on the 
reverse side of which he keeps a record of the help sent, under the 
captions “‘ Persons sent,”’ ‘‘ Nationality,’ ‘“ Date sent,’’ and “ Result’: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


U. 8. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





EMPLOYER’S ORDER 


























NUMBER.......... 
Name Date = 
Address “a day Bg Telephone No. 
Occupation i t—t*t*s | Number wanted 

(State exact nature of work to be done.) 

Wages Hours Probable duration of work 
Nationality Sex Age limit | Color Married or sins 
Apply to 5 





Any strike or lockout existing or threatened? 








The prospective employee furnishes data which is placed on tlic 
following card, on the reverse side of which is a space for a record 
of the positions offered, including the name of the employer, occu) )a- 
tion to which sent, date sent, and the result: 
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caer ee ; ~ | Telephone No. | Date 
} 
— —_—_—$ —__ -—— —— —— a a ——— — ——— 
Address _ Willing to work out of town? 
Occupation Wages wanted =| Number of dependents 
{iso willing to work as— | Wages wanted | Married Speak English 
Single Read English 

ee |S Ae & Write English 
oe | Race Birthplace | Citizenof U.S. How longin U. 8.? 
Tost three employers | Address | Kind of work “Renewals or 


























DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
APPLICATION FOR WORK—Males 


\ 


Each applicant is handed a card of introduction to his prospective 
employer, the bottom half of this card to be filled in by the employer 
and returned to the agency sending the worker. ‘The card, in the 
form of a post card for mailing without postage, is as follows: 


THIS CARD TO BE PRESENTED TO EMPLOYER 
(No postage required.) 





Dds cbs wb scemedceseeshsavesscsaccoesecs Employment O flice. 
r+. © cf Siivebinaddsesesh nes av. cedesRessecdeebascubwbes 191 
FO cuss sdb thbesdsbecddccdes. cocccccccesccesscceees 
as adccnedes bows dnb dvebedgserenrecbéeces as an applicant 
a oo Ch a deiecbcerpcdscnccccecenccwusiseeescooces Tey 
( Wages. ) 
Employer | Deducted from wages ...... Directed by ...... 
Transportation to be paid b J ite 
ii "| Employee FTE Se ery Peer 
EMPLOYER, PLEASE FILL OUT SPACE BELOW AND RETURN CARD BY MAIL, 
ff eee Atha cannot spud elenadiaihwtihin éhbibe dn ers 6e< ee for the 
EE EE RE aE a and he went to work......, 191 
ED ois once one sae Jadwos nectar cerssse sus ccrecenccceres 
PE an badd bbe de dcbecreds pinsdveve se necacdacews vere se 


_ THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC SERVICE RESERVE. 


An important division of the United States Employment Service 
is the Public Service Reserve ' organized in every State and county 
for the purpose of enrolling and classifying the man power of the 
Nation that is not engaged in military service and is adapted to war 
industrial work. It enrolls and registers men in every line of pro- 





? An account of the work of the United States Public Service Reserve was given in the MONTHLY REVIEW 
for September, 1917, pp. 77 to 79. 
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fessional and industrial activity who might be called upon in some 
branch of war work. Between 16,000 and 18,000 technical j:oy 
have been enrolled. Several thousand lawyers have been regist¢:0d 
for warwork. The reserve is indorsed by the American Federat oy 
of Labor and a large proportion of the national unions have expres.» 
individual approval. It has supplied men of unusual qualifications 
te manufacturers with war contracts and has furnished men {vy 
nearly every Government department, bureau, and war committ:, 
It has directed special workers to the Navy Department, the United 
States Shipping Board, the Ordnance Office, and other War Depai'- 
ment divisions, for aircraft production, and other work. Public 
Service Reserve directors have been appointed in each State, the 
names and addresses of these directors appearing on pages 204 and 
205. 
SHIPYARD WORKERS SUPPLIED. 


The United States Public Service Reserve has enrolled more than 
265,000 shipyard volunteers, and from this supply will be drawn, 
through the Employment Service offices, workers to fill special 
requirements after the needs of the yards have exhausted the ap))i- 
cants for shipbuilding employment at the various branches of the 
Employment Service. Shipbuilders generally have been notified |)y 
the Employment Service that it is prepared to fill all their labor 
needs, and they have been requested to obtain their workers exc|u- 
sively through the service. Many have agreed to do so. Com- 
pliance by the yards with this request and the cessation of their in«e- 
pendent efforts to recruit labor will mean the elimination of the 
present general confusion in industry caused by the unintentional 
“stealing” of men by one yard from another, the unnecessary and 
premature withdrawal of workers from other industries, and the 
piling up of idle labor in the shipbuilding centers. It is imperative 
that employers make their calls specific, noting the particular po-i- 
tions for which men are needed, in order that requirements may !¢ 
filled from among men who apply at Employment Service offices, ‘he 
purpose being to delay as long as possible the necessity of drawiig 
upon the Public Service Reserve’s list of shipyard volunteers. ‘| ie 
form of blank which shipyard employers are requested to file with 
the Employment Service is shown on page 202. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SUPPLIES FARM LABOR. 


Hardly less important than the construction of ships is the }0- 
duction of food. The ranks of available experienced farm labor |: ve 
been thinned by the call of the selective draft and farmers hve 
wondered from what source they could draw to assist them in cu'''- 
vating and harvesting the crops so much needed in the present cr's!s 
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This has afforded opportunity for the United States Employment 
Service to demonstrate again its effectiveness in mobilizing labor 
and distributing it where needed. The Public Service Reserve, in an 
intensive campaign, is enrolling men for war emergency farm service— 
men who are ready to give from one to two days a week to work on 
farms in their neighborhood, or a month or more wherever they might 
be needed. The purpose of this is to supplement the numbers who 
may be able to give all of their time during the farming season, and 
the enrollment will be drawn upon only as needed to meet the demand. 
in order to avoid duplication of effort the reserve directors are con- 
sulting with their respective State farm-help specialists, and local 
reserve agents are cooperating with the 2,300 county agricultural 
agents and seeking their expert advice. The State directors, through 
each local agent, are also investigating the agricultural housing 
problem to ascertain whether the farmers have adequate housing 
facilities and proper living conditions for the labor they are needing. 

In addition to the farm workers thus enrolled the United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve ' has mobilized about 250,000 boys between 
the ages of 16 and 21 for work on farms this summer. Over 150,000 
boys were thus utilized last year, and as a result of favorable ex- 
perience many farmers have indicated that they will accept boy 
workers this year. In some States the boys were released early from 
school, and the New York State Food Commission appropriated 
$50,000 to further the boy-on-the-farm movement in that State. 
Pennsylvania has also appropriated $50,000 and Connecticut $25,000 
for the same purpose. Approximately 15,000 farmers in one State 
(Indiana) have requested boys to help them this season. Maine, 
which last year employed 700 boys, this year will use many times 
that number. 

As an initial step in the efforts of the Employment Service to be 
of greatest possible help to farmers, arrangements were made early 
in March with the Post Office Department to designate every third 
and fourth class postmaster and every rural carrier, approximately 
98,000 in number at 55,000 offices, as farm-labor agents for the 
United States Employment Service. In this way every farming 
community has been given the advantage of employment service 
under Federal supervision, and through these agents the farmers 
have been made acquainted with the opportunities thus afforded of 
getting such help as they may need during the coming season. It is 
recognized that the success of this scheme depends largely upon the 
farmer himself, who must notify the local postmaster of his require- 
ments in time, and be definite as to wages, character of work to be 





1 An account of the organization of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve was given in the MONTHLY 
Review for June, 1917, pp. 991-993. For list of State directors, corrected to Apr. 29, 1918, see p. 204, 
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performed, length of employment, and living conditions. ‘| }\¢ 
United States Employment Service and its cooperating State servi. os 
are adequately equipped to give him assistance, but they can i) 
supply labor until his needs are known. 

Every farmer desiring to make application for farm help is requesi 
to fill in the following blank which he may obtain from the lov, 
postmaster or the rural carrier by whom he is served: 





- 


~— 


—_— 


FOR USE IN MAKING APPLICATION FOR FARM HELP 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
U. S&S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 4 
WASHINGTON. 


READ CAREFULLY NOTATIONS ON BACK HEREOF BEFORE FILLING THIS BLANK. 


Write name and address plainly. 


Bi thnipil Sv eu ass Ada Se SY 





ESET SR eet AA ee ; 
DIOR a. ccctedccenisess cece EY sh bseeVatacdtncdecewssuse ec... 
( Name.) 

CM con aswkcracabae sass sobres ess ee ea EUs on 3 os dense oe 

PUIEOD, - chidchetesdnndsesccdereew Railroad station, ................ 
EE a ee en ee ee ee ee 

a oh usc o men vin er cacksscedeceaseccec cess 

SR ee er te SE AP aT ee eee . 


(State whether truck farm, stock farm, or dairy.) 
(b) State number of cows each man must milk: ....-............--.---2.22.2.. : 


I 9, hin ido ane ndbhu Gneeees Sens Ha +Sn40 sen pare cec--- 
(State whether or not knowledge of English is necessary.) 


(b) Will English-speaking men of any other nationality be acceptable?............ 
(c) Do you desire experienced help or ‘“‘green hands”? ..................... cna 
Ee a ae 
(6) De you require that married men be accompanied by wives?............--. ad 


ee ee ee a ns eich menrnndespeesceccssccccce--- 

7. “ Will you advance transportation from points within the United States? . 
(b) If so, will amount be deducted later from employee’s wages?............ Be 
(c) Will you refund the money so deducted after a period of service, and, if s», 
is is ol De cane weg iielin isda aides w6e sacs. 

8. (a) What money wage)green hand? $............. Dabs amid < she per mont! 

will vou pay ma | ( Winter.) (Summer.) 
ried man......-. experienced hand? $.........-. a ale Se on per month; 
( Winter.) (Summer.) 


and will house (furnished or unfurnished), garden patch, fuel, milk, et 
be provided free in addition to wages? ................-....-..-.------.- 
(b) Would services of wife be required, and if so, her duties and compensati:: 


ath tee ie ANE ann cba wins aceqdhed ob ene sb $.6s40b oes 0 - : 
(c) What wages will}green hand? $.............. viet Rene per mont); 
' you pay single ( Winter.) (Summer.) 

Se eee experienced hand? $............ Rind oul teistikn op per mon!) 

. : (Winter.) (Summer. ) <a 

and will board, lodging, washing, etc., be furnished free in addition | 

ae ee 

F (Yes or no.) 
(d) Winter pay ............ OP sheet sedan Summer pay .......... a 

(Date.) (Date.) (Date.) (Date 
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[Reverse side.] 


9. When will services of.this help be required?................--0--2ceeeeeeee-s ° 
(State day and month when you desire hetp to arrive.) 
10. Hours of labor: ee ee ee ee ee ee eee . 
11. Will employment be permanent? .............c.cccccccccsccgeccceaspesséonces . 
12. Size of farm or place, ...... Under cultivation, ...... No. of men on place, .... 
, ( Acres.) * (Actes.) 


13. Do you employ extra hands‘ for any part of the year; if so. how many; for what 
kind of work; at what pay; when, and for how long a period of time? 

£6 a cetbate abt ashes UR 680s vk seernsas eesweerued owevecteesssreowre’ ° 
It is agreed that the undersigned will keep the Service informed as to need of men 
applied for above, and advise by telegraph (at employer's expense) in case said help 
is secured through other sources; this in order that men may not be directed and find 

position filled upon arrival. 
ENE oui. a9 os bed een eke Cae pescocece , 


(Nore.—Additional sheets may be used if necessary.) 





READ CAREFULLY BEFORE FILLING OUT BLANK. 





tar N. B.—The party filling out this blank may return same to the postmaster or trans- 
mit same through the rural mail carrier or through the officer in charge of any branch 
post office, whereupon it will be forwarded to destination free of charge for postage. 
lf transmitted otherwise the usual postage will be required. 

In addition to answering carefully all the questions on this blank, your especial 
attention is calied to the following: 

Question 4. NATURE OF puTIES.—Define whether a “farmer’’ or a “farm laborer’’ 
is wanted. A “farmer’’ will be understood to mean one who is competent to take 
charge of and operate a farm without supervision. A ‘farm laborer’’ will be under- 
stood to mean one who has had some experience, but is to work under the immediate 
direction and supervision of the employer. If a “green hand’’ (one who has had no 
experience at farm work, but willing to learn) will be accepted as a farm laborer, it 
should be so stated. Also make it clear whether you operate a “dairy farm,’’ “ stock 
farm,” “truck farm,’’ etc. Ifimmigranthelpisacceptable, sostate. ‘ Experienced’’ 
are those with experience in native land, or in the United States; “green,’” those with 
no farming experience. 

Qurstion 5. NATIONALITIES PREFERRED.—As much scope as possible should be 
allowed in the matter of nationalities which would be acceptable to you. Always 
state whether or not a knowledge of English is necessary. 

QUESTION 6. MARRIED OR SINGLE MEN PREFERRED.— If your preferefice be for a man 
and wife, state whether or not a single man will answer, provided we are unable to 
supply the married couples. This is asked because at times there is a scarcity of 
the iatter. 

QUESTION 7. WILL YOU ADVANCE TRANSPORTATION FROM POINTS WITHIN UNITED 
States?—The necessity for this question is due to the fact that many good men apply 
at our branch offices who would willingly go to distant points, but are unable to do so 
without aid from the prospective employer. Such advance would, of course, be made 
through a representative of this division, who would see that the employee was properly 
ticketed and then mail his baggage check direct to the employer interested, which 
would serve somewhat as a precaution against an employee going astray. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that the responsibility of the service 
and its representative ends when the said employee has been placed upon the train or 
boat. No guaranty is given or implied that he will actually arrive at his destination. 
(See circular on this subject.) 

Question 8. Waces.—This question must not be left unanswered, because of the 
fact that an employee wants to know as to the wages he is to receive before accepting 
an offer, and this point should be definitely stated. If wages are stated at so much 
per day, it should be made clear whether employee is paid for every day in the month 
or only for such days as work can be performed. Also approximate pay received per 
week or month in such case. 

All communications relative hereto should be addressed: 
U. 8. EmptoymMent Service, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Wasuinaton, D.C, 


te This service is public and no charge is made to employer or employee. 
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For the information of the local office, this and other informa: 
is recorded on the following card which is: kept on file, the rey, 
side of the card being provided with space for noting help s 
showing the name of the applicant, his address, the date sent, and 
result: . 

APPLICATION FOR FARM HELP 


U.S. DEPT. OF LABOR 





Name of farmer . 1 Date rw 





P. 0. address | Telephone exchange and nun 


Kind of farm (general, stock, dairy,fruit, | County | Age limit of help wanted 
or truck) | 





Number | Kind of work Date Length of time Proba'k 
wanted | wanted | wanted wages 

Experienced | 

Inexperienced men, with | 
families 

Experienced | 

Inexperienced single men a 

Experienced | 

Inexperienced older boys oe 

Experienced ~ 

Inexperienced female workers | _ ae Da il 

Experienced 

Inexperienced day workers — | 





























If you can use colored help, give number ; if foreigners, give number and nationality preferred 
Colored ‘ Foreigners 





Number of “help wanted ”’ required to milk Number of cows milked 


State what is furnished (board, house, garden, etc.) 
For single help 


For married help 











Full directions for reaching farm from nearest city, town, or village 





Transportation expense 





ing blank to be filled in and filed with the postmaster: 


FARM WORKERS’ APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 





U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 


ee ewww eee we ee eee eee ew ewe ee ee eee ROY NATE G wee ett 


Dy is a <n ea Height.......... Si thiahe en ct eeh onetkeGensces----- 
Re eee ae ok mde doktahetascscesces:- 
If of FOREIGN BIRTH, how many years have you been in the United Sta’ 
+ A ah a rae play Are you a citizen of the United States?...................--- 
If married, name of wife and children..................--.-.---.---+---------- 
Will family accompany you?.......... If so, is wife able and willing to accept emp! 


: (““Yes” or “No.’’) 
ment as domestic?.......... a A en DéeibGee cece 
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The postmaster or rural carrier is also prepared to assist the farm 
worker in obtaining employment by furnishing him with the follow- 
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W hah I I oo se vec wasn iccwecccucecccesdiccceuecttsdesweeretittee 
0 oo cinnnaiaeie a udik > sono vecu'e nae hed espesdanherernacn 


(ARRIGNER NR tniena sees an accns genres asnnscces secenseneccgnen® 
Ho bolt | ethan oer pee - Sia walss ov cnaes oto aiea ewe 


if now employe 
Ih what Statas will you accept employment”. Seat Ta Ga ads Viator aie cel wae hauel 


EROS oid a0 6s w4 00040 nc ches eminrtscescececccsessccesces EIU 
e you strong and robust ......-. 50% 
(‘‘Yes” or ‘‘No.’’) 
State kind of farming you have done, where service was performed, and whether or 
le Bian ls © SWh oS ev wet oe aeons ee Khe eo dscongesveesees sue ccecscces 


Supplementing the scheme just outlined, the Secretary of Labor 
on March 18, 1918, addressed a letter to the editors of 736 daily 
newspapers in cities of over 20,000 population, many of which have 
no public employment office, asking each to establish a cooperative 
farm-labor agency under the Federal Employment Service, to desig- 
nate a member of his staff as labor agent, to agree to give publicity 
to local farm-labor demands, and to report weekly to the United 
States Employment Service. Compliance with this call for patriotic 
service by 84 newspapers ‘ indicates an early completion of a chain 
of regular and war-emergency farm-labor employment offices cover- 
ing the entire country. The regular branches of the United States 
Employment Service, cooperating State and municipal employment 
offices, subagencies connected with chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade, and newspapers are serving the cities and larger towns, while 
the third and fourth class postmasters and the rural carriers and 
county agents and farm-help specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture are covering the smaller towns, villages, and rural districts. 
REPORTS REQUIRED BY THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

The United States Public Service Reserve is making a month-to- 
month survey of actual labor conditions in the war industries in order 
that the full strength of American labor may be applied to war pur- 
poses. These monthly labor-status reports keep the Employment 
Service informed as to the extent to which each manufacturer of war 
material is doing war work, his present and anticipated labor needs, 
expected releases of labor, and housing conditions. Immediately 
upon receipt of a report showing shortage or future needs of labor, 
the Employment Service office nearest the plant reporting is sent a 
statement, indicating in detail the number of men and women work- 
ers required. The Employment Service utilizes all the available 
unemployed labor to fill the plant’s requirements, and where neces- 
sary members of the Public Service Reserve are transferred to the 
more essential industries. By this means shortages of labor in war 
plants are kept at a minimum. These reports act as a labor barem- 


' Up to April 23 this number of papers had replied fav erably to the Secretary’s letter. The Daily News 
of Geneva, N. Y., was the first new spaper to reply and has accordingly been given serial No. 1. 
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eter, enabling the Department of Labor not only to preveni a 
serious shortage of labor in an essential industry, but also to meet 
promptly the new demands for labor which follow the rapid expansi yn 
of production. The following blank is used in this connection: 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
U. 8. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Please send two copies of this request every -a 
Thursday to U. 8S. Employment Service, Washing- a 
ton, D. C., and a third copy to U. 8. Employment 

Service at 




















hekits actaaeiaeeeiancsiens 191§ 
SERA ee SEE pe ee ny See SE a eS, Firm. 
Ahan aah nt heh kane ees <= So's he ee een Office address. . 
Cebnd inion paddler hr edat nes tml athie cheese vant Yard address. q 
(Give street, number, city, and State.) 3 
EE EES Bee a ND Ee Pe ee 
What are conditions as to housing in vicinity of your plant? 
Rent, houses of rooms, per month, $— to $ 
Board and room from $———— to $- per week. 
Board only..........: —— to -——— per week. 
Double reoms...... -- to ———— per week. 
Single rooms........- to — per week. 
Workine Hours: ...... hours per day, ...-... er week. Plant now running ...... 
hours per day, ...... hours per week, ...... iets on Saturday. 
Overtime: Time beyond ...... hours paid for at rate of ....... 


Piecework: If any workmen paid on piecework rates, state result compared with 
hour rates in their pay envelopes ....... 











Nicut Rares: ...... hours worked; pay figured as ...... hours, computing night ’ 
rates in. Es 
Number of employees on pay roll on day of report ....... Number quit or laid off 
during week ....... Number hired during week ....... 
Will you release any considerable number of employees soon? ....... How many? 
Reese When? ......- 
—- l — 
Men needed. Rates of pay. 
Occupation. Later. Day. Night. 


(Specify kind of work.) 


Now, | ———___ + 
| When. No. , Hour. | Week. Hour. Week. 
| 





| 
| 








The Employment Service is also requiring each branch office to 
report daily on Jocal employment conditions in specified trades. 
Weekly reports are also filed by each branch office, these reports noting 
the number and character of applications for workers and for jobs, 
the number directed to employment, and the number actually placed. 
The blank used is as follows: 
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WEEKLY REPORT 













U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
U. 











S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 








Week GEER sibs owdecccowccccccs ae EER TES ee ee ee 2 
Make out 4 Ape at close of business each wer send 1 copy to field director, 
Washington; 1 to district officer; 1 to State director; 1, file. 











—— ~ —__—$$$ $$ -_ 9 











Occupation. Orders. 
ene D> 2 ena a —_—* Sent. ps ong 
; ifi J Workers Pll laced. 
vener: Specific. Number. | 
General. I este 
















| ren 
| 

























REPORT ALL LABOR EXCEPT FARM LABOR ON THIS BLANK. 






Other reports required to be filed daily are sent on the following 
blanks: 











S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





U. 



















REPORT OF APPLICANTS NOT PLACED AND WILLING TO LEAVE THE CITY. 















| Limit 






| Single, Mini- | Do you — 
: mar- | |} Mum jrecom- yon 
‘ a “= > > = ) > 1X Reo | - | . 2 ‘ | rs 6 
-— — = I rineipal occu- ( oo | ried, | Age.| Sex. Color. wage mend |° .- pay 
plicant. patio , | or wid-| |} de- appli- | trans. 
| owed. manded,) cant? porta- 
] 
; 
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PLACEMENT OF WOMEN ON THE FARMS. FE 


The women’s division of the United States Employment Serv: 
together with the Department of Agriculture and the women’s « 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, is engaged in working « 
the question of supplying women for farm work during the \ 


emergency. The Department of Agriculture is ascertaining throws) “ey 
its 2,300 county agents in what State and for what work farmers wai: Ma 
women, and is securing through its extension service a list of women Mi 
who might be available as leaders if training camps for women farm Mi 


helpers were established. The Employment Service, through its 
women’s division and with the aid of the farm-labor division, 
registering women for farm work and will place them on farms. Thic 
women’s committee of the Council of National Defense is taking up 
the question of training camps for women, the necessary educational 
and “‘ recruiting’ propaganda, and welfare work for women on farm: 

The women’s division of the Employment Service is receiving week|y . 
reports from the branch offices by which it is informed of the deman«s - 
for women in various lines of employment in all parts of the country. 
Reports from the county agents of the Department of Agriculture 
indicate that a number of States will experiment with woman labor 
this year on farms, but no general movement to put women on farms 
is contemplated for the present at least, as farmers will first use the 
men and boys available. 
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FEDERAL STATE DIRECTORS OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE RESERVE AND THE BOYS’ 4 W 
WORKING RESERVE. 











The following is a list of the directors of the United States Public i 
Service Reserve and the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, to- . 
. . . " = 0 
gether with their addresses, corrected to April 20, 1918: 
In 
FEDERAL STATE DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC SERVICE RESERVE : ; 
AND OF THE UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE. ; I 
——— — ——E : s S 
“Public Service Reserve. | Boys’ Working Reserve. in 
State. ——-- — |-- —-—- : 
Name. Address. Name. Address. s of 
Alabama. ...... Ray Rushton............. Montgomery..| W. Nash Read............ Montgomery 0! 
Alaska......... R. E. Robertson.......... CG is se Ra a als ook ad nies 5.014,0°% ope oben : S 
Arizona........ Thomas J. Croaff.......... Phoenix.....-.. Lindley B. Orme..........| Phoenix. q " 
Arkansas....... W. G. Sprague............ Little Rock...| W. J. Jernigan............ | Little Rock. ‘ of 
California. ..... = eye 8 SS tT Le tek laae a Sacramento...) B. H. Crocheron....-....-. Berkeley. ‘ 
Colorado. ...... Wm. N. W. Blayney...... Denver. ....... Joseph S. Jaffa............ Denver. F 
Connecticut....| Leo A. Korper eae Hartford ...... | Chas. L. Kirschner......-.. New Haven q 
Delaware. ...... Charles Warner........-..- Wilmington. .| Joseph Armstrong......... Wilmington 
District of Co- (‘) (*) Robt. C. Howard........- | Washington 
lum bia j 
Florida......... Robert Gamble.........-.- Jacksonville...| W. F. MeCanless.........- | Jackson vill 
Georgia........ James D. Weaver......... Dawson. .....-. Joseph T. Derry.......-.-..-. Atlanta. 
TE odin Rents Sid awd ne iD hdd aelos ei pbaw seed oot W.R. Farrington......... Honolulu. 
BB oo0s 0200. O. G, KB. Markhus. ......-. Boise..........| Harvey Allred............ Boise. 
Tilinois......... Chas. A. Munroe.......... Chicago....... hs Ta as 5 oi ccc ns uk Chicago. _ 
Indiana........ N. E. Squibb............. Indianapolis. .| Isaac D. Straus............| Indianapolis 
STE kes oc awed | rrr: Des Moines...) R. K. Bliss..............-- Ames. 
Kansas......... Ds Bs wn a0 000500 Topeka......- ASS OS ee Sere Topeka. 
Kentucky. ..... F. L. MeVey............-. Lexington. ... . Wai CG, Wee: ............ Louisville. 
Louisiana. ..... F. A. Crippen............. New reais. .| F. A. Crippen. ............ New Orlean 

















1 No director appointed; the work is supervised by the central office of the Reserve at Washington. 
[1252] 
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FEDERAL STATE DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC SERVICE RESERVE 
AND OF THE UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RESERVFE—Concluded. 

















































































Public Service Reserve. soys’ Working Reserve. 
State. a ; | ———_-— ssnieanpielagiaaiummamimmaias 
Name. Address. Name. Address. 
— - ele EE: ies recta i - 8 a ae ee 
Maine... ..oss000 C. 8, Hichbere. ..........- | Augusta...... | Rt ee eee Augusta. 
Maryland....-- John K. Shaw.............| Baltimore. .... John Redwood............ | Baltimore. 
Massachusetts..; Wm. A, Gaston........... Boston.......- eet eee | Boston. 
Michigan......- James T. Lynn...........- ee ee Detroit. 
Minnesota...... yp So ee 4, 2 OR | eee | Minneapolis. 
Mississippi... -- BF QWOR 6 5 cos aie..ccccee New Albany..| W. C, Trotter............. | Winona. 
: MiscOUPl.cos o-<=) Ue OC. CORSON. 2... 2200220000- Jefferson City .| U. W. Lamkin............ | Jefferson City. 
me @6©Montana....-.-- Bete Leavitt...........5. Lo ee OE 2 eee | Helena. 
mm 8 Nebraska.....-- G. Ey, ZeOCMOM........4-.. Lincoln ....... SS eo eee Omaha. 
M Nevada...-.-.- cb yy | eee OT Brewster Adams..........' Reno. 
i New Hamp-| C. E. Carr................. Concord....... ie Ete WEEE ccdeccseve Concord. 
% shire. 
mm New Jersey...-| L. T. Bryant.............. Trenton......- ie el. eee Trenton. 
. New Mexico...| J. H. Wagner............. Santa Fe...... SC ae eee Santa Fe. 
mm @6€New York....- OS SS ey Pee A. Pee SA New York. 
= North Carolina.| T. L. Bland............... Rocky Mount.| J. M. Johnson............. West Raleigh. 
A North Dakegm..? @. 2. Se@PGYy..,............ SS de OO A 7 aaa University. 
3 Oile..«ccumeaen a Cr, ...ccncces Columbus. .... C. H. Mayhugh........... Columbus. 
om Oklahoma......| H.C. Tyrrell.............. ,. ae eS, ae Tulsa. 
se Oregon. «<< cos alt ra a EME oe wc ccwsucsese Portland...... * 4 See ee Portland. 
% Pennsylvania. .| J. C. Frazee..............- Philadelphia. .| J. C. Frazee............... Philadelphia. 
F Rhode Island..| E. A. Burlingame......-.- Providence....| E. A. Burlingame. ..-..... Providence. 
= South Carolina.| H. L. Tilghman........... Columbia... .- S. HH, Bdmumnds..........-. Sumter. 
') South Dakota..| Charles McCaffree......... FICHE. .-.cc00- W. A. Ostrander.......... Brookings. 
me €6©6' Tennessee.....- Samuel L. King........... Nashville..... | Albert Williams, jr........ Nashville. 
Rs so ee SNS era Smithville....| H. L. Hoisington..........| Dallas. 
Utali. . .anoniamen iL wcansswuessos: Salt Lake City | J. W. Watson............. Logan. 
™  Vermont....... J” ontoener....1 CO; Barmees. 6c. cccsescs Northfield. 
6: Virginia... pace ee SE ca cccce co ces: Alexandria. . . 7 we eee | Alexandria. 
Washington....| Robert Moran............. Beatti........ go 2 eee Seattle. 
West Virginia. .! 8. B. Montgomery........ SEA SS OSU eee eee | Charleston, 
Wisconsin...... A. Hi. Melville............-. Madison.......| J. B. Borden........ be A | Madison. 
Wyoming...... oe | | Cheyenne..... BOW. F. TOO. 2 cscs cies Cheyenne. 















— — —~ —- . ~ 


WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN CANADA, 





ge rie oy 





Data are presented in the following table showing the operations 
of the public empioyment offices for the month of March, 1918, and 
in cases where figures are available, for the corresponding month in 
1917. Figures are given from 147 public employment offices in 36 
States and the District of Columbia—Federal employment offices 
in 28 States and the District of Columbia, Federal-State employment 
offices in 8 States, a Federal-State-county-municipal employment 
office in 1 State, a Federal-municipal employment office in 1 State, 
State employment offices in 14 States, State-municipal employment 
offices in 2 States, and municipal employment offices in 6 States. 
Figures from 2 Canadian employment offices are also given. 
















54591°—18——_14 [1253] 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1917 AND 19: 

















































































































































































































UNITED STATES. 5 
Persons applying for = 
3 Persons work, 1 aN 
Applica- asieaitins Persons re- ae P 
tions from by em- ferred to filled 
State, city, and kind | °™P!vers-| piovers. | New regis- a peattcons. 
of office. trations. of: 4 
et ot 4 
Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar.,} Mar.,| Mar.,! Mar., Mar.,| Mar., Mar., | Mar., | Mar. | Mar B 
1917. 1918. 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. — 1917, | 1928. | 1917. | , FF 
a) ¥ <i 3 
Alabama. 
| | | 
Mobile (Federal)....... moO 33, (1) | 307) «24 887) Gc) | Gy] @ | ow YY | 3 
Arkansas, te eel aera iam) gece” nahh i sible | 
Helena (Federal).......|...... pee See eee ip ae ait...... 
Little Rock (Federal). .|..-..-. ee: Rese | $,579)...... |} 860)...... yt eel Sees. Bees. .....- ? 
eerkS cess+ses | th + Ake, ae phe Domes Lae ee peaah’S a... 9 
California, | | | | 
Fresno (State)......... nee Set}. ..... 1,001}......| 621)...... e-aeoert 962'....... 
Los Anzoles (State- | | | 
municipa!)........... 3,614, 4,059 6,320) 6, 415) 2,482; 2, 613 (*) () | 5,787, 5,722 5,00: 
Oakland (State)........ = 1,654 1,047 2. 937) 502; 1,153, 461, (1) | 1,008 2,385 769 
Sacramento (State)..... 309: 340) 527 1,218, 407! 771) 158: (1) | 457, 1,099 38 
San Francisco (State). .| 1,623) 2,850) 2,917] 5,950, 1,961] 2,353, 991! (1) | 2,765 5,593 1,9 
De ous <a. econs ima acne % Seailiches od mie ott § JRA ES | 9, 987 15,761 8,117 Po 
Colorado. | | ne ao : 
Colorado Springs 
(eis aii | 544) 560) 544) 560) 2.592; 2576 (1) | (1) | (1) 522 «BOS 
saree Federal)...... | 10, 30 8 355, 2 96 2900) (}) (1) 25 345 
Denver No. 1 (State). . 293 +560; 293 560) 2354, 2742) (1) | (1) @) | 392 223 1) 
Denver No. 2 (State). al 387 559 387 559} 2305! 2372) () (1) e 304 0} { 7 
Pueblo (State)......... | 351, 600; 351, 600; 2402; 2483) (1) | () | (i) 547, 343 -_. 
Total... cide | ‘dene fe cweeelsseeee beedeee foodies: pte flor Steer 25 2,140; 1,285 2077 
Connecticut. isir. | ¥ | Siew rsi ~iatiek 
ee (Federal- 
a ra (1) 765, 677; 903} 2837) 2920 (1) | @) | (1) $23 607 «7 
Hartford (State)....... (@) (?) 938) 1, 02921 ,106/?1, 182} @) | @) | (Q) | 747 
New Haven (State). . (*) (@) 773, «7 35)? 1,233) 2854) (1) | (1) | (4) Q) | 654 
Norwich (State)........ ay | @) | 275 160) 2310 e299) G) | Qy | ay (X) | 5 
Waterbury (State). .... (‘) C) | 165 318 ? 222 2356) () | @) (’) @) | 10s 
ee a ie ee i Fn aa, ee re | (3) 893| 3,372 
Delaware. | a fini | = T = = s — ce 
Wilmington (Federa!)..; 39, 16; 63) 1,500; 14471,002 @) | (1) © oI7l) 975145 
District of Columbia. | | | 2 ae ee ae 
Washington (Federal)*.| 114) 135, 567; 2,343, 2724 1,730 (') | @) | 510, 2,195 491 7 
Florida. | | | | 
Jacksonville (Federal). .' 1 15) 59, 1,150, 222 2688 ()) Q) | 2 613 2 
Pensacola (Federal)... .!......! ee «| eh ee ene ve a Creare eis... 4 
Tampa (Federal)....... Runtese Gewese evi oe | 2305 ae 305 
team debe me Re Se See GRE N GRE 2) gig 
| 
Atlanta (Federal-State)!...... 93, ata ae 2 800)...... ae Pere STi ..... 
Idaho. BE esi oat Bs: Rin Bade Pou 
Moscow (Federal)...... 3, 31 4| 357; 22) 232) (1) (1) | ] 32 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 31918 figures for men’s division on 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1917 AND 1918—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 





























































































































— 7 
a Persens applying for 
it ~~ Persons work. ae 
ticneiram | 8sked for _.§ Spmemere | Positions 
emplo ers by em- : , ositie sn filied. 
State, city, and kind pioyers. | pioyers. New regis- Renewals | BP —_ 
"" of office. trations. = 
De | | 
‘ | emer, omen) ene mea: 
Ma Mar.,|Mar.,|Mar.,| Mar., Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar., Mar.,| Mar., | Mar., | Mar Ma 
lis? § i917. | ims. 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. } 1917, | 1918. | Lot7. | Tots 
c. _ <= ee Sa eee | ee j ae 
ig T | | | | a | | 
9 Illinois. 
. Bloomington (Federal- | | i | | 
= ee eee aaa rere Se i =e Lo Lot Pee 2 
Chicago (Federal). ..... | 759) 3,059). 3, 987/14, 319 3,297 13,708, (2) | (?) 3,024) 11,651) 2,905, 10,36! 
Chicago (Btatc)......-- | 4, 977; odee bmn 13, 856,10, 707; 8, 605, 2, 068, 6, 998) 12. 119) 14,031, 9,003 11,699 
Danville (Federal- j | j 
2 A apa" eee a 388) ...005 2 hl Sy aS = 305 
- Decatur ( Federal-State) -- - - -- a a j; 5#'...... (ere 25 -2----- 19 
East St. Louis (State)..| 447) 789) 951 1,277, 299) 465 632, 590 876) 1,951 82) 1,021 
Peoria (State).......... | S68 949 1,106 1,386 193) 164 720 1,037 874) 1,197] 866 «1, 10 
Rockford (State)....... way 781; 1,226 1,199 aes 873 237 2419 835 Q7: 758 910 
Reck Isiland-Moline | | 
Tania . dk, dina wih { 466 1,100 791 3,877 389, 1,189 299, 1,174 504! 2, 254 S7 2,092 
Springiield (State)... .. 447, 719, 5i9, «963 «210, 286,316) 638, 478) = 877/430 763 
, ES: 6: RS | RS: Se. Epes § enemy © Paes el Dep ee 8 eee | 18, 707) 32,475) 14,899 23,458 
: _— — ——_$_———— — — — — -— — —<—<—<——— = — 
Indiana. | | | 
een | ' 
! I vansville (Staie)..... |. a RQ 357 462 7 (2) | 2; (2) | 117 397 326 371 
= Indianapolis (Federal).| 264 142—s 511 829 160311,040, (2) | (2) | 193 821, 456 655 
Indianapolis(State)....| 1,191, 1,043 1,191 1,212 867 959 211 84 1,161) 1,931) 1,078 96) 
South Bend (State).... 133 177 418 311 358 206 34 66 340 250) 300 231 
Wibieaseunes SE SS ee ee | See Seren Bene Bere 2,411) 2,499) 2,160 2,227 
Davenport ‘Federal)...'-.-..- é --]. 57B)...... adc edhe lecorces 
— Des Moines (Federal- | | } i | 
State)...<-- Ps hag, SRS 76 261 136 735 105 1469 26; (?) 125 39 52 185 
Sioux City (Federal). ../--.-.-. P= senes ME cncses . gg.) = ) 
Waterloo (Tederal)..... eal ee | RRS i ae ot OR 76 f 
7 . > } | 
Topeka (Federal-State) O4 48 61 119 73 4 
- Keniucky. | | 
} | 
Louisville (State)...... 4 46123 0~=«(34 103° 1345 1130) () ( 234 10 234 103 

















Maine. 

Portland (Federal).....}......| @...... ie Ok Sena ate cnet 
Maryland, re | — | ; | . | 

Baltimore (Federal)....) 1) 447 ™ 6,250, 130026, 561] @) | (2) | 203, 5,571) 203) 3,635 











































Massachusetts. ia Les wars See BGR Feta’ | 
a Boston (Federal)... ..... | 6 414 16) 3,372, 152111,380; (2) (2) 6 3,272 6} 2,568 
6 . Boston (State)......... | 1,949) 1, 898) 2, 189) 2, 34111, 12511, 466) (2) | (2) 123,116 33,415) 1,351) i, 493 
Springfield (State).....) 926{ 793) 1,251) 1,195, 1347 1 370 (2) | (2) 131,255 31,237] ‘s47] 813 
E Worcester (State). ....1 983} 937} 1, 208 1) 354 1495, 1583) (2) | (*) 131/968 31/378| Tool 738 
BR RE a eS SR Oe ee Ce Se 


































battle Creek (State)... , a 139 (2) , 7 

Bay City (State)....... 4) 93) 235, 1122] 20 (2) 3 © 91 69) 

Detroit (Federal)... ... 85 93 361) 1,603 131811,134 (2) | () | 318 891 B313- 805 

Detroit (State)......... 836) 1, 4,196) 4,754 (2) | 4,622) (2) 132 3,956 4,734 3,956) 4,734 

Flint ( States........... 50} «6292 «650, «= 504 1650) «431! (2) 114 63 504 650) 504 

Grand Rapids (State)... 123 539, 727] 1,545, 1722] 1,293) (7) | 295 684, 1,522 634) 1,456 
3 Number of offers of positions. 


! Number applying for work. 2 Not revorte d. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1917 AND 1918—Continued, ; 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 
Persons applying for 4 
. Persons work. s 
Applica- bd Persons re- oe c 
tions from —— 7 —T  Rared te . _o 7 4 
State, city, and kind employers. ployers. New regis- cents positions. 1 
of office. trations. 7 _ % 
Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar.,| Mar.,/ Mar.,| Mar., | Mar., Mar., | M a 
1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | 1928. | 1917. | 1918. | 1917, | 1918. | 1917. | 1 z 
— S 

Michigan—Continued, | q 
Jackson (State)........ 362} 370, 767) 737) 1765) 458) (?) 198 754 635) 749 3 -y 
Kalamazoo (State)..... 428! 210| 543) 468 1428) 587 ts} 60 428 431) 428 9 
Lansing (State)........ 52} 108 190) 701 168} 627) 108 59) 627) 59 7 
Muskegon (State)......| 54) 26, 155, 401) 1138} 171) (2) 48} 132} 188,127 6 
Saginaw (State)........ 121 79, 579) = 362) 1497) = 462) (2) 103 466, 362, 466 2 

Datehss citncccctnhsscdés se Se, See ,FOTee >: Re: Pettaa ERS 7,590) 10, 460) 7, 580! 10 
Minnesota. Be os ae ae i ee ee ee E es | Saal 
Duluth (State)......... Q)/@M) QO ;]@O),@O};] OQ] @ (2) | () | 1,168 
Minneapolis (Federal).. 67 54 79 195} 1204) 1297) (2) (?) 26 38 26 2 
Minneapolis (State)....| (2) | 1,667) (*) | 2,024) (2) (?) (2) 11,794) (2) | 1,762) 1,501) 1 
St. Paul (State)........ @) | @) | @) $4237 2) 1 1 OT @® |e) | 729 878 
ss, = a A SS AaP ow j...---|  26| 2,579| 3,573, 
Mississippi. in be os Se BS Se a es = = 
Gulfport (Federal)..... 3} 16 3} 238! 157; 1151) (@) | @ | @® | sol (2) | 
Missouri. > 4 | | 4 
7 
Kansas City (Federal- ‘ 

Sek ce a: 984] 1,560| 1,737] 3,614) 939|14,000) (2) | (2) | 1,598, 3,205, 1,403 2,719 q 

St. Charles (Federal)...'...... ee 9}...... J 2a 2p een _ yl { 
St. Joseph (State)...... (2) | 1,033) 1,072) 1,865, 19541) 1,120) (2) | (2) 954, 1,120, 949 1,11: 
St. Louis (Federal- -| | | | 

| Ek Se 585} 467) 1,086) 3, 465) 503 11, 753) (?) (?) 581, 1,619 537; 1, 499 

ee A ER ES EL eee QELS. thie tee, tien 3,133) 5,960) 2,889) 5,350 
Montana, | | | 
Butte (municipal)... .. (?) (?) 360; 712) 1550) 1870 (?) (2) (2) (2) 305) 7 
Helena ( Federa]).......|...... Bovesea ee 1] ...... by PP 1)....---! 
tee. FOR ae Sh “ey Pe OE Sa Se @) | 1) 305 4 
Nebraska. | | | 
Lincoln ( Federal-State) |...... OO ones 208}... TES eS ee fr 288 
Omaha (Federal-State- | 
county-municipal)...| 597] 1,073| 1,122) 2,268/11,2091,468 (2) | (2) | 1,113, 1,331) 989) 1, 216 
Soot MES | REE CER RA NOR BE RS a 1,113} 1,628, 989) 1, 504 
New Jersey. a 
Jersey City (Federal- 

NR a a (2) (?) 922) (7) | 1844 (2) | @ (?) 364; (2) ) 
Newark (Federal-State)| (*) | 3,7 oss 9,243) (7) }112,1 (2) 3 (*) 8,100; (2) 6,48 
Orange (Federal-State).| (°) 317) ©@ 775, () 274 @) | @ (?) 5 3) (?) 5 

REO, GE BO BME se a (2) | 9,007) (%) | 7,475 

New York. | 
Aibany (State)......... 689} 743) 996) 480) 531) 340, 319 786 958 405 41 
Buffalo ( Federal)...... 1, 101} 790, 997] 1,292)11,128' (2) | (2) | 1,907, 809) 1,357 : 
Buffalo (State)......... 1, 276| 1,453) 1,801) 2,749) 1,332} 1,478} 142} 265) 1,874 2,469) 1,391) 1," 
New York City (State).| 1, 528| 2,933] 2,061] 4,522) 1,256, 1,973, 688) 1,126) 2,271) 4,050) 1,401, 3, 424 
New York City (munici- , 

Ih, doe nduiaaibawedal 2, 876} 2, 3, 166) 2, 703) 2,351) 1,897, 2,388) 1,938} 3,963, 3,224) 2,665, 2,'0 
Rochester (State). .....| 1, 739] 2,045, 2,381] 3,007} 917) 1, 633] 694) 1,942, 2,318) 1,037) 1,215 
Syracuse (State).......| 1,369] 1,307] 1,899 1,867} 891) °823| 320] 341] 1,636) 1,489) 1,091) 1,105 

RR Bile «ape hod Ne ol ER de ap | 14,379| 15,317] 9,347) 10, 1:2 
1 Number applying for work. 2Not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1917 AND 1918—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 











State, city, and kind 
of office. 


Applica- 
tions from 
employers. 


Persons 
asked for 
by em- 
ployers. 








work. 


Persons applying 


4 for 





t 


Rene 


New regis- 
trations. 





Mar., Mar., 
1917. | 1918, 











Ohio. 


ee ee 








Mar.,| Mar., 
1917. | 1918. 














Mar.,; Mar.,' Mar., 
1917. 1918. | 1917. 





| Mar.. 


wals. 





| 1918, 











Persons re- 
ferred to 
positions. 


filled. 





Mar., | Mar., 


1917. 


1918, 



























Positions 

































p ot 
Canton (State-municl- 
pal)..ccssdcieesadhadienenee | ee ey ee Va 56 3 
Chillicothe (State-mu- |...... a, tedee a ae , OE oo ee eee ens 4 
nicingt)s satin’ -< i005 | 
Cincinnati (State-mu- | 
nicipal)...-.-...----- (?) (1) | 2,004 2,530} 1,749} 1,494) 3,151] 2,890] 1,990) 2,462) 1,366 1,994 
Cleveland (Federal)... .. 48} 153 72 ree 288; 2680) (') (1) rr - i! 177 
Cleveland  (State-mu- | 
NniclMRi jee ck--=s+2<--- (*) (1) | 7,815 8, 546 2 iad 2,682! 9,222! 8,722) 6,872! 7,652) 5,520) 6,362 
Columbus (State-mu- | 
nicipal).......... ----| (!) | (@) | 2,492) 3,914) 640! 1,020) 2,412) 3,594) 2,209) 3,580, 1,950, 2,836 
Dayton (State-munici- | | | 
pal)........ ee ae (1) | @) | 1,314) 2,834) 634) 1,620: 1,244) 1,801) 1,082 2,458 960 2,2 
Hamilton (State-mu- | j 
nicipal) . cs.+ = pass acecns Ss ee Se i _ ee wads 190 
—— sa. (Btate tee. Sp le oy py SR = a | 319 < ctabeul ae 330 
mansne: ate-mu- | 
nicipal)..........-. ey eee yp re ge ee soil beeaes GR ss ons eee 1,304 
Marietta (State-munici- 
pel).-1::- Biases. ne See  é.ca. 354)... OBBl...s. | ee or ie eee 216 
Marion (State-munici- | | | 
Dal). .casuticmubiteestuishecas <x oS er Sl ee ae i «ithash 487 
Portsmouth (State-mu- | 
NicdDRE) << canliths«Ghabl.be a. . | =>™ 903}.... See : ae ae 522 
—— (State-mu- | | 
_nicipal).o.....- 225. ..J- 20. GC) Poses. On 189}...... 88}... <0. 214) .....- | 148 
Springfield (State-mu- | 
_nicipal) ...#it..s7ddd....i ss | 634)... 408|...... BGs .cscs] ME scaces. | 300 
Steubenville (State-mu- | | 
Bicipal) vi cheweddveewsfooves- _f ee = | USS _ ae = 407 
= ea ye ae @) jecece | i nintens ee seal i cticine * nehidee | 279 
oledo (State-munici- 
pal)....cssabiiieses ase (‘) (1) | 2,857) 3, 70 1,098} 1,616; 3,087) 3,754) 2,544 3,605, 2,122) 2,987 
Washington Court-- | | 
house (State-munici- 
pal). ca .ccderascae, ore 2» ae | gagi...... Re ee 138)....... | 104 
Youngstown (State-mu-| 
, MiCIpAL) sa.052------ (") (*) | 1,309) 2,113) 791) 962) 925) 1,625, 1,273) 1,840, 1,094, 1,643 
Zanesville (State-mu- | | | 
pe per ee ys, eae ba , as - nr ae a _ 211 
ee ee SS ae eee ee eS Be 17,961. 30,885, 14,688 25,396 
Oklahoma ps & a a eer Ta ib ay Lo ae 
. | | | } 
-_ = | | 
Enid (State)........... (1) 146, 125'  200| 2157) 2 164) (1) | () | 109 157) 140 
Muskogee (State).......| () 370} 444) 430; 2308) 2428) (‘) | (1) | 209 426 286 317 
Oklahoma (State)...... (1) 336 518) 751} 2480} 2587) (1) | (*) 476, 570) 434 486 
Tulsa (State) Rae os ope () 663; 1,113) 909) 1,057) 2824) () (‘) 1,060 677; 1,060 611 
a Sere or eo . = tht EB | 4 Gas wie or et 1,944, 1,830) 1,891 1,554 
‘a 
Portland (Federal). .... 1,126) 1,972) 1,379) 7,146)21,631| 5,870'......]...... | 1,449 5,649) 1,377 
Portiand (municipal)..| 851) 2,323} 1,308) 7,766, "270, “114--.. ota Capen Pees | 5178) 3 
Totaihvtas sos.) aare eae om ae ere eet et Lot od 1,449| 5,649} 2,555, 10, 906 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1917 AND 1918—Continied 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 































































































































































































Persons applying for 
> k. 1s 
Applica- ae —_ Persons re- Ries 4 
tions from | “hy em- ferred to fil i 
State, city, and kind employers. ployers. | New regis- Renewals. | a 3 
of office. trations. at Z 
_ 
mar., | néar., Mar., Mar.,|sar.,|Mar., Mar. ,| Mar.,! Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | M, a 
) 1917. 1918. | 1917. 1918. | 1917. | 1918. — 1918.; 1917. | 1918. | 1917. | in), & 
=e one a 
Pennsylvania. | 
Altoona (State)........ (1) 374) 129, 2,162) 83, 1,305) 33] 39 91) 925 82 
Erie (State)...........-4...... Z4}..5...4 O23|.....4 -4g...... | Wee Re — 3 
Harrisburg (State)... .. () 485 634 2,302) 231) 686, 135) 190 360, 847} 32 q 
Johnstown (State)...... (1) 47) 155 236) 99 14 7 92; 122 75 2 
New Castle (State)...--]...... __ Pea } | ore -:_,, Baw oe =e ‘ 
New Kensington (State))...__- MRF - er i ee , i we Se | allel 
Philadelphia (Federal).| 198) 298) 466. 5,773) 2608222,206) (1) | (@) | 597) 20,777 526 9 
Philadelphia (State)....} (1) | 1,283) 1,228) 8,693] 825111,16S| 696’ 380, 1,209) 8,301] 1,002 
Pittsburgh (Federal). .. 33; 220; = 746) 4,982) 2777) 2849 (1) | (1) | 439| 794 354 $9 
Pittsburgh (State) ..... (1) 454 1,428| 8,309} 679) 2,426, 183 293 732) 2,337] 70 2 . 
Scranton (State)......-}...2.. 29)...... 126)... ... ye | a 105} ......- | 13 
Williamsport (State).../...._-. ee ByE sc ccu ee — ee ae ee a 3 
pe” ee eee a § Mj. ..... _ aa a ee _ ae 4 
Ps <cenharte cance suid Se oo oa GS Oe GUE Mim | 3,520, 35,264] 3,032 
Rhode Island, | | po 4 | _ 
Providence (Federal). .|._.._. ar +o, 21, fi. ..... , Se 842) 
Providence (State).....) 164 158 177) 180) 149} 217] 143,26) | S17 
NE ae BD wee eis ee ER lg ER ees hp @) | 1,023 177, 7 
South Carolina. | | | | | | 
Charleston (Federal)... 2, il 7} 46488) 237) 2246) (1) (") 18 160 18 
Tennessee, | i 
Memphis (Federal).....} 24 88 414/26,114 29392,3m' (1) | (1) | 205 2,168 20 
Tcras. | | j at 
etea lee... 253 170, 477%) 257). 2307) 4383} 822) 10 «8698000 6S 487, 
Galveston (Federal)... . 4 26 7, «6353; 231) 2283) (@) | (4) 13 247) 13 
ae Poe ieee ee: es S ecel ek ee ORS 513545) 
Virginia. | 
Alexandria (Federal). .!...... _ ae a EEE Os. ..4 - 0 ieee Bh ..wee- 
Norfolk (Federal). ... -- 15, 152) 20)14,973) 291) 2916) (‘) r) | 70 561, 15 
Richmond (municipal). 238, 157, 369 2446) 2285) (1) | (1) 446 261| 18 2 
te ng as, ER thls OR. RL TE Foy, DAD le | 516 sa) 8 
5 j = - 
Washingion. | | | 
Aberdeen (Federal)... .) 9 5 < 18} 21 2331 (1) (1) 38. 18 38 
Bellingham (Federal- | | 
eee. —_ a or =~ ay 243; +306, 2318 (1) (1) 332 224 298 2 
Everett (mumicipal)....| (') 2@¢)/@ 1 @1@ !) ®] @ (1) 41 1; 235 
North Yakima (Ted- | | 
ES ETE: 451} 494 909) 28751 2904 (1) 3 660, 803} 50577 
Seattle (Federal). .....- 185, 408) 10, 8597 1, 42726, 580, (1) (i 208, 6,030) 198 5.2% 
Spokane { Federal)... 124) 226 196) 369 2309) 2921 @) | () 169] 345, «168 18 
ee. 1, 760, 1,241) 2,150; 1,972 @) 5 (4) | 2,004 1,925 1,821) 
_ See 603 681! 1,352) 1, 737/21, 443124 @) | @) | 1,271) 1,533) 1,257 
Walla Walla (Federal) . 175, 370; 250 435| 2447) 2310) () @) 225 217 13s Z 
Wenatchee (Federal)... .)...... eee | ae ee 2 Era boa 1 
EE Eee en er” ae. Se ee }.....4....4 4,907] 11,186) 4,874 
Wyoming. | 
Cheyenne (Federal)....)...... RE ne sa Wa... SnD devierd 188).:..... 
Grand total. ....|...... i Ses UE OR RI, | Sig Sp ee wes | 95,396,210, 134, 85, 550 155 
j i | | 

















1 Not reported. * Number applying for work. # Imeludes 172 transients. 4 Includes 341 tran. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1917 AND 1918—Concluded. 
CANADA. 





State, city 
: of off 


| 


and kind | employers. 


ice, 


Applica- 
tions fram 


Persons 
asked for 
by em- 
ployers. 





Persons applying for 
work. 





New regis- 


trations tenewals. 





Persons re- | 


ferred to 
positions, 


Positions 
filled. 








‘ 
| 





| sear,.|sear.,| sear. Mar., Mar., Mar., | 


1917. 1918, | 1917, | 1918, | 1917, 1918, | 1917. 


| Mar., Mar. ‘| Mar., 
1917, 


Quebec. | 


Mar., | 
1918. 








| 


—_——— 


be oe 
| | 
133) 614 434 358) 347) (') (1) 
7| 31 61 2111) 264 (') (*) 


[229 
30S 


Montreal (provincial) .. 
Quebec (provincial)....) () 





se: Seemann rt ws e 


1 Not reported. 




















2 Number seuteies for work, 
EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1918. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in March, 1918, from repre- 
sentative manufacturing establishments in 13 industries. Compar- 
ing the figures for March, 1918, with those from identical establish- 
ments for March, 1917, it appears that in five industries there was 
an increase in the number of people employed and in eight a decrease. 
Cigar manufacturing shows an increase of 5.3 per cent, while silk, 
leather manufacturing, and automobile manufacturing show de- 
creases of 9.9 per cent, 8.8 per cent, and 8.6 per cent, respectively, 

Eleven industries show an increase in the total amount of the 
pay roll for March, 1918, as compared with March, 1917. The 
greatest increase indicated—28 per cent—was in woolen. Six of 
the 13 industries show an increase of over 20 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCH, 1917, 
AND MARCH, 1918. 








Per 

cent 
of in- 
crease 


Number on pay 
rollin March— 


Amount of pay roll in 

7 reh— 

| Period of 
pay roil. 


1917 





1918 1917 











week... 
GGan ss 
ieee « 
a SS 
i og 
2 weeks. 


Boots and shoes............ 1 
Cotton manufacturing . 
Cotton finishing 

Hosiery and underwear..... 
Woolen 

Silk 


63, 517 
56, 206 
15, 244 
31, 473 
49, 891 
16, 443 


60, 296 
54, 796 
15, O84 
30, 935 
50, 653 
14, 812 


915, 519 
610, 500 
208, 532 
326, 562 
666, 476 
386, 985 


Men’s ready-made clothing. . 
a a 

ar building and repairing. . 
Cigar manufacturing. ~ 
Automobile manufacturing. 
Leather manufacturing 
Paper making 





|...do.... 


1 week.. 
4 month. 
se abe 
1 week.. 
— Oe 


ee 


24, 226 
207,130 
30, 226 
18, 905 
137, 093 
17, 861 
27, 493 


24, 564 
209, 404 
30, 150 
19, 909 
125, 277 
16, 295 
27, 542 

















371, 241 
9, 021, 952 
1, 062, 792 

232, 477 
3,073, 893 

266, 744 

401, 099 


© 
a 
ee 


11,154, 095 
1,279, 783 
269, 190 
2,981, 051 
238, 957 

| 510,391 


a 
SPwoow 
Oo ee 


to 
Nw 





++1+++4+14++4 
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The table below shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in March, 1917, and 
March, 1918, in identical establishments. The number of establis|)- 
ments reporting on this question is small, and this fact should |e 
taken into consideration when studying these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FU! 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MARCH, 1917, AND MARCH, 1918. 








Number actually work- | 

















Estab- ing on a full day Pp 
al . - ep orte iy er cen 
. lishme nts Period of viod ty in . reh _* pe of increa 
Industry. reporting a a 

for March, pay roll (+) or de- ‘? 
both years. SECA (—). % 
1917 | 1918 Ae 
ba 

ee SEO ere eee F 22 | 1 week.. 12, 922 11,931 _ 
Cotton manufacturing.............--.....- a | ae 28, 263 27,437 —; a 
ead 5 codecs owaos  ameees Cee Ve 10, 497 10, 456 _ Be 
Hosiery ene underwear....... 5 lang hata a 1D 4.2280. can: 13, 042 12, 727 — i. 
Ww gmc de. ~at haem Rela tiy a, peppy?) iit 0 |. -ses cen: 37,913 39, 396 + Ea 
_ SE ee ener rr reer tee 24 | 2 weeks... 10, 996 9, 823 —1\ i 
Me ‘n’s ready-made clothing = daddies + -b panes 4} 1 week.... 3, 276 3, 995 +2 Pe 
ra a Frais A apg 83 | 4 month... 159, 575 161, 954 + ] ss 
Car building and repairing. ................ 29 |...do...... 26, 832 26, 351 —1 ‘gy 
COREE DARMTTINCUT I oo 5 5 31s hotasecensacese 16 | 1 week.. 4,941 4,850 — | Be 
Automobile manufacturing .........-....... a | eee 83,678 74, 889 —} 
Leather manufacturing .................--- iS Sees: 11, 269 11,084 _— : 
Py EASES SESS YORE T TE Pee te MS 1.< Mle esi 9, 289 9, 637 i > 











The next table shows that in 10 of the 13 industries there were 
more persons on the pay roll in March, 1918, than in February, 191+. 
Cotton, woolen, and automobile manufacturing show the largest in- 
creases—4.6 per cent, 4.3 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively. 
Decreases are shown in 3 industries. Men’s ready-made clothine | 
shows the largest decrease—3.7 per cent. 4 

Each of the 13 industries reporting show marked increases in the 
total amount of the pay roll when comparing March with February, 
1918. This is not due so much to increases in wage rates as to 
the increased activity in many plants, which have not run their full 
capacity during the past few months, owing to a shortage of coal, 
railroad congestion, unfavorable weather conditions, and, in a few 
instances, labor disturbances. Woolen, hosiery and underwear, ani! 
cotton manufacturing show the largest increases—23.6 per cent, 17.5 
per cent, and 15.7 per cent, respectively, while the increases in tlic 
other industries range from 2.4 per cent to 14.8 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 
d 1918, AND MARCH, 1918. 




























































Es‘ab- Number on pay : | Amount of pay 
lish- roll in— Per | roll in— Per 
ments cent cent 
report-| Period ] fone | | “ 4 
Indusiry. ingfor| of pay (+) | | ( ) 
ee roll. ae March, ! or de- | February, | March, or de- 
aaa igig, | 1918. | crease | 1918," | 1918. | erease 
March. (=). | | 2 
eae ‘ | 
Boots and shoes......-.-...- 71 | 1 week..| 60,767 | 60,986 | +0.4 | $933,308 | $1,016,947 | + 9.0 
Cotton manufacturing. .... .- 55 |...do....| 51,981 | 54,394) +4.6 | 639, 660 740,215 | +15.7 
Cotton finishing...........-- 18 |...do....| 14,721 15,084 | +2.5 | 222, 404 244,357 | + 9.9 
: Hosiery and underwear ..... 57 |...do.... 29,105 | 29,495 | +1.3 | 324, 424 382,099 | +17.8 
i W OUIER . 6 ocsdbes wevecsececcs 50 |...do....| 48,578 | 50,653 | +4.3 689, 834 852, 858 | +23.6 
% Gili. . <d same apni « 39 | 2 weeks.) 13,572] 13,685/| + .8 304, 072 348,561 | +14.6 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . 35 | l week..| 25,534 | 24,581 | —3.7 | 432,465 442,757 + 2.4 
Iron and steel..........-.-.. 107 | 4month.| 204,972 | 208,544 | +1.7 | 10,123,423 | 11,007, 962 + 8.7 
Car building and repairing. . 30 |...do....| 29,966 | 29,778; — .6)| 1,160,831 1, 263,235 | + 8.8 
Cigar manufacturing ........ 56 | l week..| 18,996 19,557 | +3.0 245, 837 265,174 | + 7.9 
Automobile manufacturing. . 49 |...do....' 118,255 | 122, $98 | +4.0| 2,642,126] 2,933,676 +11.0 
Leather manulacturing...... 36 |...do.... 16,199 | 15,790 | —2.5 262 720 281826 | + 7.3 
Paper making.......-.....-- 49 |...do....| 25,715 | 26,625 | +3.5 430, 921 | 494,910 | +14.8 
i } i 


















4 A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
© the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form the 
figures for February and March, 1918. The small number of estab- 
lishments represented should be noted when using these figures. 









COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN FEBRUARY, 1918, AND MARCH, 1918, 




















| Number actually 








Establish- | working on last full 
ments day of re porte d pay Per ce nt 
: reporting | Period of period in— | of increase 
Industry. for Feb- payroll, | ma | (+) or de- 
ruary and | crease (—), 
March. | February, March, | 










































1918, 1918, | 
Boots and shoes........ See ee roek...-| 12,791 | 12,675 
Cotton manufacturing............--------- OO 1. < GO. 2000- 24, 326 26, 705 +9.8 
Cothet RE nate adhe dao n- oe asecndess oe ea 10, 366 10, 456 + .9 
manne 4 and underwear. ................... = bs = Godse os - ; oa +. , 
OUNCE « pb. natcGbeseoncnecpcceccenc co dectee ‘ poe daeee 390,617 36, 84° +3. 
EN he SES TS Be ee 24 | 2 weeks...| 9, 099 | 9, 187 +1.0 
ae ready-made clothing..............-.. 5 | 1 week.... 4,173 4,012 —3.9 
st Ue, a pees aera 84 | 4 month.. 161, 584 | 166, 236 +2.9 
ae building and repairing..............-. 29 |. Os atin 27,169 26, 351 —3.0 
Gar MSMUNMCUUNING. 5. eee ee cee 19 | 1 week.... 4,792 4, 862 +1.5 
Automobile manufacturing ................ SD 1}. «- OO. cecds 71, 523 73, 231 +2.4 
leather manufacturing .........-...-....-- 18 |...do...... 10, $20 | 10, 557 —3.3 
POE einen sencbochaticics ces 15 bs anita thn | 9, 879 9, 637 —2.5 















CHANGE IN WAGE RATES. 






In all of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting in- 
creases in the wage rates and in one—iron and steel—a decrease 
between the February and March, 1918, reports. A number of estab- 
lishments gave no definite answer to the inquiry relative to wage- 
rate changes, but in such cases it is probably safe to assume that few 
if any changes were made. 
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Boots and shoes: Two establishments reported an increase of {9 
per cent—one to 663 per cent of the employees, and the second {y 
cutters with no information as to the number affected. One plan; 
reported an increase but gave no further data. Two plants mace 
few special increases, while two other plants granted minor increases, 

Cotton manufacturing: One establishment reported an increase 
of about 20 per cent to the entire force. Four plants granted an 
increase of 10 per cent to all the employees; one, a gencral average 
increase of i0 per cent; and another reported a bonus of 10 per cent, 
One plant gave an increase of 8 per cent but did not state the number 
affected. A general increase of 6 per cent throughout the mill yas 
granted in one plant. ‘Two-thirds of the force in one establishment 
received an increase of 5 per cent. One establishment reported an 
increase to the entire force but did not state the amount of increase. 

Cotton finishing: One plant reported an increase of 15 per cent hut 
gave no data concerning the number of the force affected. 

Hosiery and underwear: One firm granted a bonus of 16 per cent. 
Three establishments gave a 5 per cent increase, this affecting the 
entire force except the foremen and office force in one, while two id 
not state the proportion of the force affected. 

Woolen: One plant reported an increase of 10 per cent affec ing 
all the employees. 

Silk: A 12 per cent increase to weavers, or slightly more than 33 
per cent of the force, was granted in one plant. Two establishmenis 
reported an increase of 10 per cent, affecting 90 per cent of the force 
in one plant, while the other gave nostatement as to the number 
affected. Another plant gave a bonus of 10 per cent to full-time 
workers. One establishment reported increases ranging from 5! 
per cent to 14} per cent to approximately 69 per cent of the force 
Half the force in one plant was granted an increase of about 10 per 
cent, and the other half received an increase of approximately 5 per 
cent. The entire force in one plant was increased from 7 to 10 per 
cent. Two plants granted an increase of 74 per cent, affecting thie 
entire force in one, but the other did not state whether or not it was 
general. One establishment reported an increase of 2 cents per hour 
to practically the entire force. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: Two establishments reported an 
increase—one, 20 per cent to about 29 per cent of the employes: 
while the other failed to state the amount of increase and the projr- 
tion of employees afiected. 

Iron and steel: Increases in wage rates were reported by 6 plants 
and a decrease by one plant. Two establishments granted increase: 
of 74 per cent to men belonging to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, which equaled about 40 per cent of ‘hic 
employees in one plant and 25 per cent in the other. One plani 

[1262 | 
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4 
reported increases of from 5 to 15 per cent but made no further state 


ment. Half the forcein one plant received an increase of 5 per cent, 
while 45 per cent of another establishment received a 24 per cent 
increase. A decrease of 2 per cent, affeciing 40 per cent of the force, 
was reported by one plant. 

Car building and repairing: One plant gave a 15 per cent increase, 
but did not state the number affected, and a second establishment 
stated that 75 per cent of the force received an increase of 6 per cent. 

Cigar manufacturing: Only one increase—8 per cent to 60 per cent 
of the foree—was reported. 

Automobile manufacturing: An increase of 10 per cent was granted 
to 8 per cent of the force in one plant. One establishment reported 
an increase of from 2 to 4 cents per hour to about 30 per cent of the 
employees; one, an increase in the productive average hourly rate 
of 0.0109 cents; and another reported an increase but gave no data 
as to the amount or number affected. 

Leather manufacturing: One plant granted an increase of 10 per 
cent to about 10 per cent of the employees. Another reported an 
increase of 9 per cent affecting 12 per cent of the force. fifty per 
cent of the force in one establishment was advanced $1 per week. 
One plant reported an increase of 72 per cent to about two-thirds 
of its employees. 

Paper manufacturing: An increase of 20 per cent was reported by 
one plant but no statement was made as to the number affected, 
Three plants reported an increase of 10 per cent—one, to 90 per cent 
of the force; another, to approximately 23 per cent of the employees; 
and the third, to about 90 per cent of the employees, with smaller 
increases to the remaining 10 per cent of the employees. One estab- 
lishment granted an increase of approximately 3 per cent to the entire 
pay roll and another reported an increase of 2} cents an hour to all 
of the employees. 





EMPLOYMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1917. 


Massachusetts industries experienced some decrease in the demand 
for labor at the close of December, 1917, as compared with the 
demand at the close of September, 1917, according to the Fortieth 
Quarterly Report on Employment recently issued by the State 
Bureau of Statistics: This decrease, it is explained, was due prin- 
cipally to less activity in the building trades because of weather 
conditions and to a closing down of some establishments because of a 
lack of fuel or raw materials used in manufacture. However, the 
report notes an increased activity in the industries directly affécted 





‘Massachusetts. Bureau of Statistics. Labor Division. Forticth quarterly report on employment in 
Massachusetts, quarter ending Dec, 31,1917. Boston, 1918, 16 pp. 
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by Government demands, such as shipbuilding, manufacture of 
military equipment and munitions, and transportation. A certain 
amount of unemployment is ascribed to a shifting about of a larce 
element of the industrial population, as shown Ly the ‘‘abnormal|y 
high rate’? of labor turnover in some industries, particularly ship- 
building and railroad work. In the latter instance, it is stated, over 
1,000,000 new men were hired to fill about one-third as many 
positions, which is ‘‘about double the normal turnover.” 

Records on file with the Bureau of Statistics show that during tlie 
quarter ending December 31, 1917, there were 98 industrial contro- 
versies (97 strikes and 1 lockout). Some of the more important, 
measured by duration and number of men affected, occurred 
industries having Government contracts. The report mentions 
several of these strikes, but the figures presented are insufficient io 
render them readily tabulatable. 

Based on reports received from 1,093 labor organizations wit!) a 
membership of 201,404 it appears that for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1917, 14,900 members, or 7.4 per cent, were unem- 
ployed, of which number 7,131, or 3.5 per cent of all members, were 
unemployed on account of lack of work or of materials. In the 
corresponding quarter of 1916, 6 per cent of 171,877 members were 
unemployed, 2.7 per cent being unemployed because of lack of work 
or of materials. This indicates a decreased demand for workers «s 
compared with the last quarter of 1916; it also indicates, as state: 
at the outset, a decreased demand as compared with the preceding 
quarter of 1917. The following table shows the extent of unem- 
ployment of organized wage earners, by trades, for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1917, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1916 and the three preceding quarters of 1917: 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND TRADES IN EACH 
QUARTER OF 1917 AND THE LAST QUARTER OF 1916, 





















































Quarter ending Dec, 31, 1917, 
Per cent reported as unem- 
ployed, quarter ending 
N gig =" report- ‘Unemployed. . 
Industry and trade, &- 
: oe 
Mem- | leant 9 
Ini Mem- | Per |Dec. 30, Mar. 31,\June 30,/Sept.29, 
Unions. b bers. | cent, | 1916, | 1917. | 1917. | 1917. 
pe | 
aed seach | 
Wee CAG... o- .- cece gecsseses 319 | 37,511 | 6,933 18.5} 11.0; 16.0 5.8 6.2 
Boot and shoe industry............-.- 95 | 39,679 | 1,761 4.4 2.9 6.6 24.3 12.5 
Textileindustry...............-...-. 52 | 17, 462 550 3.1 3.5 4.5 4.2 .8 
Transportation (steam and ~senety 121 | 30,770 | 1,044 3.4 2.7 3.8 2.2 2. 2 
Iron and steel manufacturing... ... 82 | 14, 612 524 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.4 | 3 
Printing and allied trades............ 46 | 5,694 171 3.0 4.2 4.8 4.2 | 1 
All other industries and trades ....... 378 | 55,676 | 3,917 7.0 8.4 6.7 2.9 9 
tn icant cinta: ceils 1, 093 [201, 404 | 14,90} 7.4] 6.0 | 7.3) 84 6 
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The activities of the three public employment offices of the State 
(located at Boston, Springfield, and Worcester) for the last quarters, 
respectively, of 1916 and 1917, are presented in the following table: 






SUMMARY OF BUSINESS DONE BY MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFI- 
CES DURING FOURTH QUARTER OF 1916 AND OF 1917. 




















Persons applied for.| Offers of positions, Positions reported filled. 
















Quarter l 
ending Ratio to | Ratio to 
Dec.31—| Males, | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Total. | positions | caied 

c i s 


offered. 








or, 
























* 1916. . 0000 7 5, 857 | 
= 1917 5, 137 | 





11, 221 6,901| 4,631| 4,477) 9,108 
i, § en 7 


3 | 64.6 
10, 834 8,878 1 


70.7 


oor 
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EMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK IN MARCH, 1918. 





The Bureau of Employment of the New York State Industrial 
Commission, on April 1, 1918, issued the following statement of the 
) placement work done in the five zones of New York State: 


# All the activities of the different offices of the State bureau of employment in- 
’ creased very largely during the month of March over the month previous. It will 
be noted in the table appended to this that there has been a large increase in the 
number of registrations and renewals. ‘This is particularly true of the registrations of 
male workers. The increase in female workers is 300, and in male workers 1,600, 
indicating the large proportion of male workers seeking positions. 

The increase in farm-hand placements is especially noticeable. Nearly five times 

"as many were placed in Marchasin February. The State bureau of employment is now 
in a position to be of great help to the farmers of the State. The New York State Food 
Commission has collected 32 farm-labor specialists and placed them directly under 
the supervision of the State bureau of employment. It is the duty of these farm- 
labor specialists to search out in each of the industrial communities of the State such 
men as have heretofore done farm work and are now available as farm help. These 
farm-labor specialists have been placed in the cities of New York, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Albany, Binghamton, Elmira, Utica, Geneva, Jamestown, Corning, 
Batavia, Oswego, Auburn, Olean, Middletown, Watertown, Plattsburg, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Kingston, Poughkeepsie, and Oneonta. In addition to these farm-labor spec- 
ialists, the United States Department of Agriculture is furnishing over 50 men who 
are to be selected by the County Farm Bureau Association as assistants to the farm- 
bureau managers located in 55 counties of the State. It will be the duty of these 
assistant farm bureau agents to devote themselves to the placing of farm labor during 
the coming season. A plan of cooperation between the county farm bureaus and the 
State bureau of employment has been worked out, whereby the assistant farm bureau 
managers are to work in direct cooperation with the farm-labor specialists. The 
State has been divided into five zones, the headquarters of these zones being respec- 
tively in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and New York City. Farm-labor 
specialists will be located in the State public employment offices in each of these 
cities, and each office will be the clearing house for its zone. In this way, direct 
connection will obtain between the farmers and such available farm-hand supply: as 

can be found throughout the State. A direct chain of organization is effected, com- 

mencing with the superintendents of the different employment offices of the State 
bureau of employment. Each superintendent is responsible for his own zone, the 
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chain of connection continuing on through the farm-labor specialists and the assisi an} 
county farm bureau managers direct to the farmer needing help. 

It is hoped that later in the season additional help can be given to the farmers }y 
adding a number of women and boys to the available farm labor supply. To the enq 
that the farmer be given as much aid as possible, very careful selection will be mado 
of the women chosen to be sent out. In the main, these women will work in wi‘ 
(camps) and the work will principally be carried on in the intensive agricultwra] 
districts, such as the fruit, berry and vegetable producing sections. The use of woman 
labor on the farm is not an experiment, because it was successfully carried out jy 
several portions of the State last season. Its success is going to depend largely on the 
careful selection of the women. 

Boys between the ages of 16 and 21 are now being enlisted for farm work, and they 
will be sent out to camps and also to individual farmers. In both cases, some sori of 


supervision will be provided. It is hoped that this supervision will principally come FU 

from school teachers, who will go with the boys from the large industrial centers. par. FD 
ticularly New York City. The department of education has laid down the rules Ey 
under which boys will be allowed to leave school before the end of the school year. é 
A very large number of boys who have been out of school for some time are include] 


in this enrollment and ihey will be given the same supervision as the boys comin: 
from school. 
OPERATIONS OF NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH, 1015. 








Persons applying | 





Persons asked for for work—regis- | Persons referred to | Persoms reported as 
by employers. trations and re- positions. placed. 
new als. 
| Fe- | Fe- | Fe- | Fe- , 
Males. | ales. Total. | Males. aaniien. ie ee 25 ers 7 





males 





pez | 


522) 1,794) 1,310} 3,104] 2,332, 1,718 ae 1,021) 1,303) 2,32 
867 










































































Greater New York.| 2,485) 2,037, 4 ’ 
Syracuse.........- 1,214) 653-1, 86 803! 361] 1,164) 958 531] 1,489) 637) 366, 1.0% 
Rochester......... 1,377, 1,130, 3,007; 1,479) 624) 2,103) 1,542 776) 2,318, 679) 534, 3,213 
Buffalo. .......... 1,752, 207, 2,749| 1,377] 366) 1,743) 1,564) 905) 2,469) 861) 746) 1,407 
Aibany...........| 617, 379, 996, 632,218} «850, 636, «322,958, 879, 162): 
Total.......] 7,945, 5,196) 13,141/ 6,085] 2,879) 8,964] 7,082) 4,252] 11,284 3,577, 3,111 6,°s 
Total,March, 
1917....-<. 5,113| 3,778 8,891; 5,135) 1,864) 6,999, 5,220) 3,281] 8,510 3,067! 2,258 
Clearing house for 
Greater New i 
a RES 2,350 600 2,950).......|.. Sore 2,001; 687] 2,688 1,297) 275 1.57 
Total, from open- 
ing to Apr. 1, | 
1918: 
Cities... .....:. 157, 367 105, 199 262,566,182, 420 75, 535/257, 955) 159, $22:101, 241/261, 063 95, 201/66, 656 161,57 
Clearing house | 
for Greater | 
New York..| 7,667 4,511 i078 cies -  dipbe ee 6,967| 4,115) 11, O88 3,072) 1,255, mn 
i } 
PERSONS ASKED FOR BY EMPLOYERS AND PLACES FILLED BY NEW YORK STAT! 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS. 
Persons asked for by Persons reported as | E 
employers. placed. = € 
Occupational group. | fe. 
Males.1!_ Fe | Total. Males!) Fe | potars | POU 
~" | Males.) | 7 “* . males. . 
| - 
Agricultural eR RS ota 1,083 9| 1,092 539 | 6 545 |...-. : 
adidas outoon ac aieiahs cual tat 2) 509 |........ 2/509 | 1,278 |........1 1,273, 10 § 
Domestic and hotel service. .......-....---.-. 1,124 | 3,566 | 4,690 632 | 2,559} 3,191 1 : 
Manufacturing pursuits.......................] 2,234] 1,496] 3,680 751 501 | 1,252 319 
Trade and transportation..................... 995 175 | 1,170 377 45 422 8 
| ne Pee 7,945 | 5,196 | 13, 141 | 3,577 | 3,411} 6,688) 1,57 

















iE xctusive of clearing-house figures. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO IN MARCH, 1918. 


The following table, issued by the Ohio branch of the Council of 
National Defense, shows the work of the labor exchanges of Ohio 
during March, 1918: 


OPERATIONS OF FREE LABOR EXCHANGES OF OHIO, MONTH ENDING MAR. 


Persons applying for , 

work. | Pet- | por. Per- | Per- 

| sons | soms re- 
| asked | ferred 
| for by to an- 
em- | other 


sOonS re-| sons re- 
ferred | ported 
to po- | as 

sitions. | placed. 





New 
regis- 
trations! 
} 


Re- | Total 
newals.| ae 


'ployers. | office. 





5: 432 
AGWOMS . onic ose cence eee cece ence cc swccccc cee 2 5 Rt 67 | 

2% 540 

470 

, 547 
O40 | 
281 | 
2, 453 | 
168 200 

295 5: 523 
772 5 R25 | 
118 
341 515 519 | 
611 787 | 
' 
| 
! 


Cede ss ccc sso os - ccc sec cdccegsccnsses | 
CE, Seika bk onda sedans ce cess oscee 
Cleveland 

CaN Fig age seco 50s 

Dayton 

Hamilton 
CA. Ma mbSebebeSicc cd sos peccoocsoc cas cooese j 
Mansfield 

ee eal sc cn twa hob os coesoueones 
Marion .........+.------------ dd bacigonitnd o apal 
Portsmouth 

Sandusky 

Springfield......- Sp LAOS, I PE ES 
Steubenville < 

Tiicapigtansecsee sccm cc cessses es qeese ees 


wo ORN YS 
Heo Gwe 


~ 


268 





165 | 323 
375 765 580 | 
394 650 | 591 
329 458 | 383 | 
1, 404 4,612 | 3,018 
Washington C, 200 | 
Youngstown 


107 a 162 
, 1,955} 1,543 | 1,298 
Zanesville 180 | 


888 
on7 


213 oLi 








180 | 212 
| 13,003 | 18,559 | 31,562 | 23,960 | 21,125 





185 
1 
Chillicothe 83 
Cincinnati : 269 
Cleveland. ..... ea eT — 838 
hed da Lae oe aa nace oe 241 1,633 | 1,500} 
Dayton i165 381 305 
Hamilton 6 ‘ 23 19 
Lima 24 ; g 16 16 
89 : z 138 116 
33 S86 6) 
35 69 63 
116 N 
Sandusky 46 49 28 
Springfield & 7 54 46 
5 ; 163 138 
18 1} 
oled 5f 761 Bil 
Washington C. H : 26 8 
Youngstown ‘ 74 570 542 
OS, okt hd. hk Shh ob - sbi sons 43 4 | S4 82 
2, 500 | 9, 587 | 12, 087 | 11,106 | 9,380 


_ 
bo 
woe 


| 1,322 986 

7 1) 
86 63 | 
115 93 
8R3 718 | 

4, 506 3, 94 | 
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Orn > 
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¥, 
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x ~1 0 
1Owm yrs 
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83 | 
704 
708 | 
4, 384 | 
11 404 
4,614 | 
3, 421 
226 
589 
1, 489 


2, 754 
74 


626 
585 
2, 530 
8, 546 | 
3, 914 
2, 834 
313 | 
539 | 
1, 963 | 


2, 227 
5] 
564 
523 

2, 482 
7.652 
3,580 
2, 458 
"222 
380 
1, 381 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE LABOR EXCHANGES OF OHIO, MONTH ENDING MAR. 39, 



































1918—Concluded. 

Persons appl for 8. a: | Mts 

eppiring tor) vers | ven | ren |, 2 
. asked | 800S re-| sons re- 5 Ge 

City. 7 ferred | ported | ‘°''°d 

New for by to 
regis- ae Total. | em- ae oe g.| other 
jPrations| ‘ ployers. sac mes Caen "| off 
- a 
Total—Concluded. 

NS 5 Ct5e. Peictickondadiadelt $c RES 151 157 308 354 262 216 | 1 
a 376 251 627 588 482 407 | 2 
PE ere oe eee Ree 650 172 822 903 694 522 | 234 
NE Ae SUES caeaten wade Ghssccccoce 189 86 275 372 214  #) ae 
SE A SRL Soh. Ses da netcantcun 408 424 832 634 497 300 | i 
ETD De ee eS Se 419 415 834 754 648 487 | 5 
ER PT gpa Sete << PAL ticcee 337 138 475 401 331 279 | 14 
CR oe SE Re. cid bdoasebecah ce: 1,616 | 3,754| 5,370] 3,779| 3,605 | 2,987 | 50 
Mi cacde bes sxeeevacibueh ss corbees 113 60 173 226 138 104 | 3 
ph ERS IS Be 8 AERA Sek 962 1,625| 2,587] 2,113| 1,840| 1,643 | 4 
Re ks Wk a3 dota enh a 256 178 434 264 294 211 | 20 
NN ee Se 15, 503 | 28, 146 | 43, 649 | 35, 066 | 30, 505 | 25,219 | 511 





LABOR DISTRIBUTION OFFICES IN GERMANY.! 


In order to meet the shortage of labor in time of high pressure, 
especially of skilled labor in transportation and communication, 
recourse has lately been had in Germany to a new method, viz, the 
establishment of special labor and distribution offices (Arbeiter- 
ausgleichstellen). Such an office, established as a limited liability 
company, was formed in October, 1917, for the Leipzig district by the 
Leipzig office of the War Office (Kriegsam#) in agreement with the 
local commercial and industrial circles. The authorized capital of 
the company amounts to 22,000 marks ($5,236). 

The machinery of the office is as follows: 

The company secures for itself a labor nucleus, consisting of 20 
hands, among them being some women, whose services are always 
available, who are paid wages by the company on the customary 
or agreed-upon scale, and are sent out to work as individual firms, 
authorities, etc., need them. The employer for the time being pays 
the company for them, according to the labor supplied, a sum 
equal to that of the wages and a supplementary sum to cover 
the administrative expenses of the company. This means that the 
company, not the individual owner of the establishment to whom 
the workmen are temporarily assigned, is the actual employer. 
The company is formed on true business lines, owing to the capita! 
required and the risks involved. Direct connections with the 
municipal labor exchange have been established, and the whole 
business of the office is carried on in the premises of the exchange 
by officials specially appointed for the purpose. That the Kriegsamt 
keeps a watchful eye on the wages to be paid must not be regarde« 
in any way adequate, says the Correspondenzblatt. This is also 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Berlin, Dec. 22, 191’. 
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the opinion of the municipal labor exchange, which has unanimously 
proposed that a representative of labor should be appointed to cooper- 


ate in this work. 





UNEMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION IN SWEDEN. 





Following is a translation of the Swedish law of May 19, 1916, 
which grants assistance to persons unemployed and without resources, 
and provides for contributions by the State for that purpose: * 


ArricLe 1. When a commune or a landsting (provincial representative body) 
rants municipal aid to persons without employment, in conformity with the provisions 
of existing law, it shall be entitled to a contribution from the State, subject to the 
following provisions: The State contributions are limited to Swedish citizens, or their 
jamilies, of good morals, domiciled in Sweden, who (1) have completed their fifteenth 
year: (2) who are unemployed; (3) who within the preceding six months have not been 
in receipt of public assistance, unless such assistance was given only occasionally 
or in case of sickness of themselves or of members of the family, and unless they had 
made every effort to provide suitably for the family; but, by reason of particularly 
crave circumstances, were forced to accept public aid to provide for the indispensable 
requirements of the family; (4) who have applied to public labor exchanges for employ- 
ment, but without result; (5) who by reason of stoppage of work, not due to their own 
act, lasting at least 6 days after the application for assistance, are in need of such 
assistance. Assistance shall not be given for the period before the date of application 
for aid. 

Arr. 2. The application may be addressed to the committee on assistance, as pro- 
vided by law, in the commune in which the applicant resides, or, in default of such 
committee, to the communal authority. The application shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of the priest and a statement showing the occupation of the applicant, 
his last working place, length of service, and name of employer. This statement may 
be made out by the employer, the association of which the applicant is a member, 
or two other persons. When the applicant is not domiciled in the commune, and 
therefore can not receive the allowance mentioned below in articles 7 and 8, the 
competent committee or the communal authority may transmit his application to the 
commune of his birth. 

Art. 3. Upon receipt of an application the committee or communal authority shall 
endeavor to procure work for the unemployed person. [ailing in this and upon estab- 
lishing the degree of need of the applicant the committee shall notify him relative to 
the action taken and if assistance is granted, its amount, date on which it begins, and 
manner of payment. 

In determining the amount of assistance to be granted no account shall be taken of 
the value of personal property, tools, or revenues from saving funds or dwelling, be- 
longing to the applicant. 

An allowance made by the employer or from any unemployment fund shall not be a 
bar to the allowance provided for by this law, but in no case, however, shall the aggre- 
gate of these allowances exceed two-thirds of the usual wage paid in the locality to a 
laborer of the same ability and working in the same occupation. 

Art, 4, The allowance is distributed by the committee and the communal authori- 
ties. It may be paid either in cash or in kind, wholly or partly, in articles of food, 
tools, or clothing. 





) Institut International d’Agriculture. Annuaire International de Législation d’Agricole. VI*e année, 
1916, p. 1227, 
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Art. 5. When a person in receipt of an allowance is reemployed, the allowajo. 
shall cease. When employment ends the competent authority shall decide u; 
date on which allowance shall again begin, and its amount. 

Art. 6. When a person in receipt of an allowance leads an intemperate life 
addicted to drink, the committee or communal authority may decide to sus), 
allowance. 

The beneficiary must register with the local employment bureau, acce;: 
which may be secured for him, and report all employment subsequently s 
and the date of leaving the locality in which he is employed. 

When so ordered by the committee or communal authority, he must dilige);|) 
attend courses which may be opened for the instruction of unemployed }). 
Upon refusal to conform to these provisions further allowance may be withdra ( 

In all cases above mentioned, the allowance may be entirely or partially susp: 
either for a stated time or permanently. 

Art. 7. Allowance may be made, as a general rule, only to the applicant in tli 
mune of his birth, but it may also be made to another member of his family, pr 
the latter has an established residence in the commune and can be more easil\ . 
there than in the commune of the applicant’s birth. 

In case an allowance is refused, travel allowance may be granted to cover cx) 
of return to birthplace, one-half of which will,be paid by the State. 

Art. 8. (') 

Arr. 9. The amount contributed for each person by the State shall be equal ; 
amount accorded from the communal! or landsting funds, but in no case shall the 
allowance exceed 75 ore (18.8 cents) for husband and wife together; 50 ore (12.5 
for one person alone over 18 years of age; 30 ore (7.5 cents) for one person alone o 
and under 18 years of age; and 15 ore (3.8 cents) for each child under 15 years | 

Only in exceptional cases will State aid be allowed an unemployed person hz 
no family under his charge. 

When a person having a family under his charge is employed in a commune 
than his home, and his wages are not sufficient to support his family living in his | 
commune, an allowance not exceeding 50 ore (12.5 cents) per day or 75 ore (18.8 
per day when there are children may be made in exceptional cases to his family 
the State fund. 


a | 


nee, 





1 Not given in Annuaire International de Legislation d’Agricole. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 










TRADE-UNIONS IN DENMARK. 









At the close of 1916 the trade-unions of Denmark had an enrolled 
membership of over 189,000, organized in over 1,930 unions. There 
has been a gradual increase in membership since 1914, accompanied 
by a slight decline in the amounts paid in trade-union benefits—un- 
employment and travel benefits, and sick and accident benefits. In 
1916 the benefits paid by federations affiliated to the general national 
federation (De Samvirkende Fagforbund) were distributed as follows: 
84.8 per cent as unemployment and travel benefits, and 15.2 per cent 
as sickness and accident benefits. 















MEMBERSHIP AND EXPENDITURES OF TRADE-UNIONS IN DENMARK, 19 





Statistisk aarbog, 1917. Copenhagen, 1917, p. 169.] 
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Expenditures for travel, 
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| 
Num.- | mat 
ber Momsherchin | unemployment, sick- 
of | epanaatind ness and  accid 
Federations and unions. organ- | benefits. 
izations 
in 







1916, | 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 

























| | 
General Federation of Trade- Unions (De 
Samvirkende Fagforbund). 






Municipal employees’ federation (Arbejder- 















forbund, Kommunailt)..............-------- 2| 5,17: : 2, 289 | 
Women’s ’ municipal employees’ federation 

(Arbejderforbund, Komimuna!t, K-vindeligi ) 28 | 3,900] 3,698 2,838; 7,182) 5,645| 3,089 
Danish federation of day laborers (Arbejds- 

mandsforbund, Dansk)..........---.------- 240 | 50,923 | 43,847 | 40,156 /221, 890 |228,225 | 194,698 
Bakers’ and confectioners? federation ( Bageri- 

og Konditorarbejderforbund)..............- 43 3,020 | 2,812 | 2,512 | 15,718 | 16,382 16, 57 





Barbers’, hairdressers’ and wig makers’ feder- 
ation (Barber-, Frisgr-og Parykmagerfor- 









I oars 0 dwn cece as §pnw oo <4 cnt 75 | 1,050 S00 478 459 | 1,094 273 
Bookbinders’ federation ( Bogbinderforbundet 

CRs bess sete cnoce putes. > sees 9} 2,005] 1,247] 1,340] 1,853] 5,398] 10,185 
Coopers’ federation ( Bddkerforbundet i Dan- 

mark) A ey eT ee oe eee 23 792 774 723 | 6,929; 4,666 8,552 
Electrical workers’ federation (Elektrikerfor- 

i 8S Seer 21} 1,750) 1,506|] 1,472; 4,950] 5,977 3,090 
Molders’ federation ( Formerfor bund, Dansk). 48} 1,600] 1,475] 1,475} 8,002; 9,089) 16,640 





Horticultural workers’ federation tGertnse- 






: aces... cenens onh one 6| 425 313] (1) 02 (1) (1) 
# Glass workers’ federation ( Glasarbejderfor- 
f bund, Damsk)........-s-+++-.-.-seees--e-0s 6 461 453 380 | 5,311 | 2,546) 4,223 





ld and silversmiths’ and electroplaters’ 
federation (Guld-, sélv-og elektropletarbej- 
GORI 5 bs Se btenn ss «<0 once: 000. 14 735 615 513 140 523 1, 621 

Brass workers’ and metal workers’ federation 
(Gartlorog metalarbejderforbund i Dan- 















































So oe achosc ch eeak asec ocees<- 6 421 387 (‘) 321 (*) (-) 

Hatters’ federation (Hattearbejderforbundet 

baht aahackienstisccceccehos- 3 417 387 () 1,110 (1) (*) 
Coreg makers’ federation ( Karetmagerfor- 

<i a a il 28 910 914 873 | 1,007] 3,089| 4,539 
Water p= and firemen’s federation | 

(Kedel-og maskinpasser forbund),.......... 48; 1,774) 1,693, 1,517] 3,618 | 3,520 3, 230 

ramic workers” federation (Keramisk for- 

DOME Ds sake shades nese asbanep oseseoen---->->- 3 922 805; 765) () |  -%5)] . 24 
Lithographers’ federation (Lithografisk for- | 

Ne ey eeuccocee ~ 495 466 | 440 997 | 1,440; 2,208 
Painters’ federation (Malerforbundet i Dan- 

SUE Wp cavphentbcnscoesh soe. en ia 63! 4,635! 4,401! 4,530! 41,814! 38,498! 35, 223 





1 Not reported. 223 
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MEMBERSHIP AND EXPENDITURES OF TRADE-UNIONS IN DENMARK, 1914 TO 






























































Concluded. 
Nl = 
Num- | ve for travel, 
hi unemploymen' k- 
~ j Membership. pene ath accident 
Federations and unions, organ- benefits, 
izations ors 
in | | ] ° 
| 1916. | 1916 1915 | 1914 / 1916 1915 1914 
| 
General Federation of Trade-Unions (De Sam- 
virkende Fagforbund)—Concluded. 
Millers’ and mill workers’ federation (M@l- 
leriarbejderforbund, Dansk).............++- 24 630 550 550? $927] $851 $i tes 
Paper makers’ federation ( Papirindustriarbej- 
NE HEP UINE Da sWekenuin asses eschedisccl ees 9{ 1,234] 1,129) 1,130 597 663 $53 
Saddle makers’ and upholsterers’ federation 
(Sadelmager- og tapetsererforbund, Skan- 
PT Ts -460theaskeneaes said be~ess 0} +iece 43 | 1,441] 1,250; 1,186 | 5,734] 3,356, 57 
Shipwrights’ federation (Skibst¢mrerforbund, 
iis tiidadeenonninannhn chant fant 20 466 418 400 430 3 |. 
Boot and shoe workers’ federation (Skot¢j- 
sarbejderforbund, SS ee eee 49] 3,570] 3,189] 2,930| 3,092) 6,904 9 
Tailors’ federation (Skrederforbund, Dansk). 73 | 6,560] 5,429) 4,415 | 6,546] 11,104) 12,487 
Slaughter-house Workers’ federation (Slagter- 
iarbejderforbund, Dansk)..............-.--- 64 3,809) 3,675] 3,514 | 20,932 | 23, 649 rt 
Blacksmiths’ and machinists’ federation 
(Smede-og maskinarbejderforbund, Dansk). GO | 16,034 | 14,421 | 13,323 | 35,412 | 32,746 
Cabinetworkers’ federation(Snedkerforbundet 2 
i Danmark).......--------- 2 stehedecvinweces 78 | 8,050} 7,000) 6,900 | 18,485] 61,117, To05 
Stonemakers’ federation (Stenarbejderfor- 4 
Pe MPO oe tinste tote es cedbbetecsbum ies 19 AG 474 480 (@) 308 { $ 
Candy, chocolate and biscuit makers’ federa- po 
tion (Sukkervare, chocolade-og biskuitar- 
bejderforbund ) oe pa cathe taeent hamek eae t Gans 5 770 624 565 916 899 
Textile workers’ federation (Tekstilarbejder- 
OM EEE Rind e cs ddbcnascessécoccsscce 35 | 7,745 | 6,605 | 5,434 | 4,929] 5,720) 19,192 
Tobacco workers’ federation ('Tobaksarbejder- 
co eR eae ae 23 | 6,950] 6,442 | 5,920/ 11,068 | 8,381 9 24, 42 
Woodworkers’ federation (Treindustriarbej- 
derforbundet i Danmark)............-.-.... 65 | 3,141] 2,750] 2,427 | 4,861 | 7,558 
Typographical federation (Typcgrafiorbund, 
OT SSR Bl SRE Sr gees ny er 55 | 4,348 / 4,110 | 3,907 | 47,179 | 53, 694 | 
Other organizations ?..........-...-.-+-.+-.+-. 162 | 3,872] 4,152 | 4,070| 4,417 | 13,766 | 
TINTS lb aps od acin oan decte chigwedeegube 1,468 150, 522 |133, 776 |121, 529 |487, 584 [559,173 | 5: 
Unions not affiliated with the General 
' Federation. 
: 4 
it Day laborers’ federation of Gentofte and 
it Lyngby (Arbejdsmendenes forbund for 
ui Gentofte og Lyngby). ..........--.-..--0... 1 670 800 (1) (1) 5, 853 | 
My Tinners’ federation (Blikkenslagerbundet i 
| PNET oo vn Sie ann ca cthetcopddsuves sesh 27| 1,211] 1,160] 1,100} () 9,261 | 9,272 
Brewery and distillery workers’ federation 
nt ( Brygg-og breenderiarbejderforbund)....... 44) 4,094] 3,971 | 3,914 (1) 2.713 | 2, 54 
} peveres union { Tormecns nents ,Dansk).| (1) 830 800 (1) (1) 2 
fh Clerks’ and office assistants’ federation (Han- 
[ dels-og kontormedhjzlp forbund).......... 77 | 5,469) 4,630] 4,230] (') 2, 424 | 
Maid servants’ federation (Husassistenternes 
ee ee aE bpp Fes * Henge S 18 785 520 476} (') . . 
Railroe 4 workers’ federation (Jernbanefor- 
bund, Dansk)... ..........-+00-----2----000- 18| 7,310} 5,998| 5,830 « 3,251 | 1,806 
Waiters’ federation (Kelnerforbund, Dansk).. 12| 1,473 | 1,344] 1,18 Q 5, 573 $415 
Agricultural workers’ federation (Landarbej- 
BOSSI TAMING)... seco scscicccnesececonscce 53 | 1,600; 1,160] 1,600; (') (1) 
Masons’ federation (Murerforbundet i Dan- 
SEED tevaadbowh nanddesdrs cngevshgcenccchenes 98 | 6,638 6,401 | 5,805 (1) [101,811 | 64, 4% 
Tobacco (chewing) workers’ _ federation . 
(Skraatobaksarbejdernesforbund)........... 17 759 702 612 (1) 778 1, 005 
Bo Marine firemen’s federation (S¢fyrb¢gdernes : 
mit —  ) SE RS Pree Per ery er (@) (1) 2,200; 1,200 g 1,18 i 
Ht | Carpenters’ federation (Tgmrerforbund, Dansk) 100 | 5,253 | 4,897] 4,421 1 (1) : 
4a Storage and warehouse workers’ union of 1890 : 
nt | (Lager-og pakhusarbejderfagforeningaf1890).| () | (') 717 652 (1) 973 | 931 i 
BE | Masons’ helpers union of Sopepheeen, (Murar- | men . 
arbejdamandsfagforening i Kgbenhavn).... 1 985 850 850 (1) 1,011 | 14,212 
1 Lo remen’s union (Skibsvrritsarbej- 
dernes fagforening)....................-...- 1; 1,400 (1) (1) (1) @) | 
Other organizations?................ ASE y 2 () () | 4,299] 2791} @) | 2,119 4 
1 Not reported. 2 Includes all federations having less than 400 members each in 1916. 
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SWISS TRADE-UNIONS IN 1916.! 


The Swiss “‘Gewerkschaftliche Rundschau”’ recently published an 
extensive report on the activities and situation of the Swiss trade- 
unions during the year 1916. The numerous statistical data given 
in this report show that in Switzerland, like in all other European 
countries, the trade-union movement suffered a considerable set- 
back during the first year of the War but that in 1916 the move- 
ment again gained in strength and recovered its membership losses. 

The membership, which in the 21 central federations at the end of 
1914 was 74,675 (of which 7,451 were female members), had risen at 
the end of 1916 to 88,648 (of which 10,876 were female members). 
These figures represent an increase in membership of 13 per cent. 
During the same period the receipts of the trade-unions increased by 
60 per cent and the disbursements by 50 per cent. The largest 
increases of membership are reported by the metal workers’ and 
watchmakers’ federation (21,682, among which were 4,600 female 
members); the federation of transportation and mercantile workers 
(3,710), the woodworkers (2,155), and the printing trade workers 
(1,076). 

The total receipts for the year 1916 amounted to 2,164,078 francs 
($417,667.05) and the capital at the end of that year was 3,589,061.48 
francs ($692,688.87). In the total receipts contributions partici- 
pated with 1,038,027.35 franes ($200,339.28), initiation fees with 
8,202 franes ($1,582.99), sick fund premiums with 660,710 frances 
($127,517.03), unemployment insurance premiums with 35,322.30 
franes ($6,817.20), and subsidies to the unemployment and sick funds 
with 67,904.48 francs ($13,105.56). The decrease in receipts during 
1915, which was equivalent to 38 per cent, has been largely made 
up in 1916. 

The total expenditures of the federations in 1916 amounted to 
1,716,971.17 franes ($331,375.44). The principal items of the ex- 
penditures were: Sickness benefits, 557,398.85 franes ($107,577.98) ; 
strike benefits, 147,243.90 francs ($28,418.07) ; unemployment bene- 
fits, 158,060.20 francs ($30,505.62); death benefits and invalidity 
pensions, 163,467.95 francs ($31,549.31); central administration, 
304,463.16 francs ($58,761.39); and publication of the organ of the 
central federation, 148,091.23 francs ($28,581.61). Of unemploy- 
ment benefits the printing trades’ workers received the largest 
amount—84,450 francs ($16,298.85); the textile workers with 
23,911 franes ($4,614.82), the woodworkers with 11,639 francs 
($2,246.33), and the metal workers with 11,437 frances ($2,207.34) 
come next in the order named. The largest amount of strike bene- 
fits, 77,381 francs ($14,934.53), was received by the printing trade 





1 Internationale Korrespondenz. Ausgabe W. Vol. 4, No, 63. Berlin, Jan, 4, 1918, 
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workers, the metal workers coming next with 27,019 franes 
($5,214.67). It is to be noted that many federations did not mak 
contributions to the international organizations. 

With respect to wage moyements the year 1916 was arecord year. 
as may be seen from the following table: | 


WAGE MOVEMENTS IN SWITZERLAND, 1911, 1914, 1916. 














| 1911 | 1914 | 191 
rr rn or bole ccoheseeceséccacccccctevewcuenea | 360 186 
WSs Sa 6 6 ats ced rn 66 nbeb ocesendes knicks les cisscpe | 39,793 19, 249 | 144.759 
Number of organized workers affected ..............----- 222. e ee ee ee eee | 27,429 } 212,350 | 69. G75 
Number of workers who obtained wage increases......................-- lenbesybvee |-------0-- 417 
DGGE WED REOUNED UE WOU 0 co ccccccccccdcondcccccccccscccccsccsceces ie Petigh B. beatae in. S61, 7 


VWHOGRES WED AIICGROS HOT WOMMIE Soi set 6 05.68 0 00 cess nsec. cwcecsscleceneccess Le a tne ore 





In 52 cases affecting 10,091 workers shorter hours of labor were 
obtained. These figured on an average 24 hours per worker a: 
week, or a total of 24,996 hours per week for all workers affect 
Of the 814 wage movements, 34 led to strikes by which 3,325 
workers were affected. Most of these strikes were of brief duration 
and terminated favorably for the strikers. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





HEALTH INSURANCE BILL IN THE NEW YORK Li&GISLATURE. 


The subject of health insurance seems to have attained a position 
of prominence among the social and labor problems of the day, if 
the fact that nine State legislatures in 1917 provided for commissions 
to make investigations and report legislation thereon may be regarded 
as significant. One is reminded of the early days of the movement 
for workmen’s compensation laws, when State after State took a 
corresponding step, investigation being followed by legislation in 
almost every instance. A few health insurance commissions had 
been provided for earlier, and bills were introduced in some States 
before last year, but thus far no enactment of law has resulted. The 
results of the educative processes that have been carried on by the 
friends of such a measure are becoming evident, however, one of the 
most interesting being a series of reports by the New York State 
Federation of Labor indorsing and explaining the bill now before the 
New York Legislature providing for a compulsory system of health 
insurance for employees and dependent members of their families. 
This measure was drafted by a special committee on health appointe:! 
at the convention of the State Federation of Labor in 1916, and is 
the result of more than a year’s work by this committee. 

Funds maintained by contributions made in equal proportions by 
employers and employees are provided for, the State bearing only the 
administrative expenses. The funds are of three classes—local, trade, 
and establishment—local and trade funds being corporations, con- 
trolled by boards of directors, while establishment funds are, as their 
name indicates, funds connected only with the individual establish- 
ments and supported by the employer and employees interested. 
Each fund is to contribute to a guaranty deposit, to be in the cus- 
tody of the State treasurer, and to be available, in the discretion of 
the industrial commission, in cases of epidemic, catastrophe, or other 
unusual conditions. 

Contributions to the funds are to be of an amount sufficient to 
cover the benefits contemplated by the act, and are to be made by 
the employer direct for himself and on behalf of his workmen, pay- 
ments of the latter class being deducted from the wage payments. 
No employee whose wages do not exceed $5 per week shall be required 
to make any contributions, the employer in such cases bearing the 

[1275] 227 
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whole expense. If payments are more than $5 but less than $9, ‘he 


employer pays three-fourths of the expense and the employee o)\0- | 


fourth, while employees receiving $9 or more bear half the expense 
of the benefits. 

Benefits consist of medical, surgical, and nursing attendance 4\\(| 
treatment and supplies for the insured workmen and the dependeit 
members of his family, including hospital or sanatorium treatme:; 
where necessary; dental treatment for insured persons in so far ; 
necessary extraction and filling of teeth are concerned, with addition: 
work if the funds are sufficient; a cash sickness benefit to insured pvr 
sons, and a cash benefit to dependent members of an insured perso) 
family while he is in the hospital or sanatorium; medical, surgic.i), 
and obstetrical aid and cash maternity benefits for insured women, : 
medical, surgical, and obstetrical aid for the wives of insured work 
men; and a funeral benefit for insured persons, similar benefits bei) 
allowed for members of the family if the resources of the fund warrai, 
them. Medical, surgical, and nursing care are limited to 26 wee) 
of disability in any one year, and may not be furnished for a longer 
period on account of the same case of disability. Cash benefits begin 
with the fourth day of disability, weekly payments being paid equa 
to two-thirds of the insured person’s earnings, but not more than ss 
per week nor less than $5, unless such earnings are under $5 per week, 
when the cash benefit is to equal the full weekly earnings. Such 
benefits are limited to 26 weekly payments in any one year, or for the 
same case of disability, but this may be extended to not more than 
52 weeks if the fund is found to be adequate. Maternity benetits 
cover a period of 8 weeks, and are at the same rate as the regular 
sickness benefit; these are to be paid only on certification by the mei- 
ical officer that the beneficiary is not engaged in gainful employment 
during the period of payment. Funeral benefits are limited to $100. 

Administration is to be by the industrial commission of the State, 
which is to divide the State into districts, supervise the establish- 
ment of trade funds, approve the commencement of business by any 
fund on a showing of its readiness therefor and a submission of an 
appropriate constitution for the guidance of the directors of such 
fund. Local and trade funds will be supervised by boards of not more 
than 7 members, each board to consist of an equal number of directors 
chosen by employer members and employee members, and one dire:- 
tor additional chosen by a majority vote of these representatives. ‘The 
board of directors appoints all officers and employees of the fui 
and fixes their salaries, makes rules and regulations for carrying «ut 
the purposes of the fund, and makes contracts with legally qualified 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, nurses, hospitals, ete., for services 11 
connection with the activities of the fund. 
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Every employee, by which is meant any person in the service of 
another under any contract of hire, express or implied, oral or written, 
is to be a member of the trade fund of the industry or trade in which 
he is employed if such is in existence in his district, and if not he will 
be a member of the local fund of the district. Membership is auto- 
matic, and without regard to the physical condition of the workman; 
but the foregoing provisions do not apply to members of establish- 
ment funds. Persons employed for brief periods are members, each 
employer making his proper deductions and contributions, but the 
problem of the casual employee is not solved by the act, ‘‘employees 
whose employment is not in the usual course of the trade, business, 
profession, or occupation of the employer,”’ being excepted. Provision 
is made for periods of unemployment by giving a sort of paid-up in- 
surance for a period of one week for each four weeks of contribution, 
after which the workman may continue his insurance by paying the 
full cost, i. e., a contribution equal to the contribution of an em- 
ployer and the employee. The industry or trade hazard may be made 
a basis of graded contributions, and if an establishment is found to 
be abnormally productive of cases of sickness, an additional con- 
tribution may be required from the employer without right of de- 
duction from the earnings of his employees; on the other hand, if the 
sickness hazard of any establishment is below the normal, the em- 
ployer may have the benefit of a reduced contribution on his part. 
No person can receive benefits until after three months’ payments 
have been made, though having once become a member it is possible 
to maintain a continuous membership by voluntary contributions or 
by the action of trade-unions caring for their mer nbers during times 
of unemployment. 

The bill is admittedly the result of an effort on the part of organ- 
ized labor to draft a measure which would ‘‘be advantageous to the 
cause of the wage earners.”’ On the other hand, the committee was 
positive in its rejection of suggestions by a number of members of the 
conference that the State should bear other than the administrative 
costs, or that the employer should be required to pay a larger propor- 
tion or even all of the benefit costs. An earlier bill was objectionable 
to organized labor in its proposal to make fraternal organizations, of 
which a considerable number of wage earners are members, a part of 
the administration of a sickness insurance system. ‘This bill also 
contained a provision limiting the aggregate benefits payable from the 
State fund and any fraternal or union fund to an amount not exceed- 
ing the wages of the beneficiary. The present measure proposes a 
smaller benefit from the State fund, but leaves the employee free to 
carry as much fraternal or union benefit insurance as he desires, and 
receive the allowances from every source in full, whether it exceeds his 
wages or not. This plan commended itself especially to union labor 
[1277] 
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by reason of the fact that the contributions to the State fund {oy 


a 


smaller benefit would be less burdensome, and thus less likely to inter. 


“ 
a 


fere with the maintenance of trade-union funds. Emphasis is placed ' 
on the medical benefit provided by the proposed law, since few tradoe- 


unions in the State furnish such benefits, and it is believed tha: 
the preventive results of a thorough medical service will go fap 
toward reducing the amount of wages lost through sickness. ‘I’}\e 
keeping oi a roster of physicians from which a selection may be made 
instead of the employment of a single physician or physicians by t\\c 
employer was also stressed, as avoiding one of the unsatisfacto, 
features of the compensation law of the State. 

In connection with this indorsement of the principle of compul- 
sory health insurance by the New York State Federation of Lalor. 
it is of interest to notice a circular letter of March 2, 1918, from the 
president of the California Federation of Labor in which the same 
attitude is expressed. An opponent of the movement in California 
had made the statement that the American Federation of Labor is 
opposed to health insurance. As to this the letter says in part, ‘The 
American Federation of Labor is a democratic organization. We 
have taken no action as yet, as an organization, in the matter o! 
health insurance. In eleven States organized labor has gone ov 
record for it, the New York Federation of Labor recently passing it 
without one dissenting vote. Organized labor is on record here in 
California for health msurance, because we believe that it offers the 
same protection against the risks of illness that industrial accident 
insurance now gives against the hazards of industrial injury.”’ 





OPERATION OF WASHINGTON’S NEW MEDICAL SYSTEM. 


A notable experiment in the field of medical administration under 
workmen’s compensation laws was made in the State of Washington 
last year. This State, which had previously not required employers 
to furnish any medical service whatever, amended its law so 
as to provide for practically unlimited medical and hospital service, 
one-half of the cost of which was to be borne by the employees. ‘Tlic 
distinctive feature of the Washington law, however, was its provision 
for medical administration through local medical aid boards under tlic 
supervision of a State board. This medical provision went into 
effect July 1, 1917. A review of the first three months’ experience 
has just been issued as part of the sixth annual report of the State 
industrial insurance department.' 

Briefly, the law provides for a State medical aid board composed 
of the medical adviser of the industrial insurance department ani 





1 Sixth annual report of the industrial insurance department for the 12 months ending fept. 39, LY. 
Olympia, Wash., 1918, pp. 52-55. 
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one representative each of the employers and employees. The board 
is authorized to divide the industries of the State into five classes ac- 








ed ' cording to hazard. Employers subject to the act are assessed from 
le~ one to three cents for every working day for each employee, and con- 
at tributions to the State medical fund are required once a month. 
ar Deductions from the employee’s wages are authorized by the law. 
he The. State board is also authorized to promulgate rules, issue a maxi- 





mum medical fee bill, approve physicians’ and hospital bills, and ap- 
prove contracts between employers and employees as to hospital 
benefit funds. In case such a hospital fund is maintained by an 
industrial establishment the empioyer and employees must each bear 
one-half of the cost, and in addition the employer must contribute 
10 per cent of his share to the State medical fund, of which the em- 
ployees are again required to pay one-half. The immediate adminis- 
tration of the medical service, however, is under the supervision of 
the local medical aid boards. Each of these boards, composed of 
one representative each of the employer and employees, must pro- 
vide care and treatment for the injured, report the beginning and 
termination of disability and the cause of the injury, and also certify 
the medical bills. In case of disagreement the local board shall 
appeal to the State medical board. 

The State board was immediately confronted with several prob- 
lems, some of which involved interpretation of the law while others 
were concerned with administrative difficulties. The first question 
which presented itself to the board was the classification of industries. 
No statistics covering the cost of medical treatment were available 
and the board consequently was compelled to make its classification 
on the basis of compensation costs, on the assumption that there will 
be a definite ratio between the average compensation paid per claim 
per industry and the average cost of medical treatment. Subdivision 
of the five classes, however, is not permitted, according to the opinion 
of the attorney general. Under the law as it stands, the careless 
employer can not be penalized by being placed in a higher group. 
The other establishments in this class must, in a measure, pay for his 
accidents unless they maintain so high a standard of accident preven- 
tion as to overcome the natural hazard of the industry and justify 
the board in giving them a lower rate by placing them in the next 
lowest class. 

The contract hospital system presents another problem. Under 
the law an employer who has obtained the consent of a majority of his 
workmen may enter into a written contract for their medical treat- 
ment, such contract to be submitted to the medical aid board for 
approval, and to remain in effect for the period of time stipulated 
therein, but not over three years. The board is authorized to disap- 
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prove a contract only in case the medical treatment provided docs not 
meet the requirements contemplated by the act. Under the law the 
employees are required to pay one-half of the medical cost, but tho 
attorney general has held that this provision does not prohibit the 
employer from requiring employees to contribute a flat amount each 
month. Several defects of the contract system are pointed out, 
One is that the medical aid board is prevented from obtaining {ho 
necessary statistics to make a proper reclassification. This reclassj- 
fication then can apply only to firms not under contract. Complaint, 
too, has been made that employers obtain their employees’ consent 
by means of fraud. One such instance came to the notice of the 
board but the attorney general again ruled that the board had no 
power to cancel the contract, remedy for this situation lying in thie 
courts. One clause of the law provides that the acceptance of 
employment by any workman is tantamount to an acceptance of 
any existing contract under the law to which the employer is a party. 
A situation is conceivable—in fact, has arisen—in which a large 
majority of the present employees were not a party to the original 
contract. They are therefore bound by the contract although a 
majority may not favor the contract system. 

One of the most difficult problems the State board was called upon 
to solve is the local medical aid board situation. The framers of ‘he 
law evidently intended that there should be a local board at each 
plant. Such local boards were workable in the larger plants but 
were utterly impracticable in the case of the smaller employers. 
The board, therefore, divided the State into districts and established 
a local board in each locality where a physician resides. The larger 
cities were divided on an industrial basis, six such districts being 
established in Seattle and five each in Tacoma and Spokane. ‘The 
State board experienced great difficulty in having the local boards 
appointed. ‘The employers as a rule refused to serve on the boars 
because they could not spare the time from their business and since 
the law allows only $3 a day the workmen did not want to give up 
good-paying jobs to attend to local board work. 

Under the law the injured employees, except in the case of contract 
hospitals, are permitted to select their own physicians. This has 
given rise to another difficulty. A workman sustaining a minor 
injury will usually fail to ncetify the local board or his employer of |i's 
accident. He merely visits a physician to have the wound dressci, 
and then either returns to work or goes to another locality to look tor 
employment. Consequently the local board first hears of the case 
when the physician’s bill is presented for certification. This mezs 
that the board is required to look up the man and investigate {!i¢ 
case before it can take action on the bill and that the industria! insu'- 
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ance commission has trouble in securing a report from the employer 
verifying the case. In an attempt to correct this the medical board 
has requested the physicians throughout the State to advise an injured 
man to report the case to the local aid board at once. This has 
relieved the situation to some extent, though considerable difficulty 
js still experienced. The doctors also complain that they are unable 
to find the local board members because they are generally employed 
in some other occupation and are not easily reached. 7 

There are in force at present 1,155 approved hospital contracts 
covering approximately 76,000 employees. 





REPORT OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD OF NOVA SCOTIA.' 


The Nova Scotia compensation law of 1915 came into effect by a 
proclamation of the governor in council on January 1, 1917, follow- 
ing a three months’ period of organization. This act superseded an 
earlier law which had been in operation for about six years. It is 
compulsory as to an enumerated list of important industries, while 
those not enumerated may be included on the request of the em- 
ployer. The board listed over 4,000 industries, many of which were 
found not to fall within the designated classes, while others were 
either of such a temporary character, or employed such a small 
number of workmen, that they were excluded by action of the board. 
Where a numerical basis was used, the nature of the industry was 
also considered, so that the exclusion number as a rule ranged from 
one to five employees; this exclusion, however, was without preju- 
dice to the right of the employer to apply for inclusion under the act. 

A central fund is contemplated by the law, discretion being given 
the board to adopt either a current cost plan or a capitalized reserve 
plan. The latter plan was adopted, the premiums collected for each 
year being of an amount sufficient not only to cover the actual dis- 
bursements for the year, but also to provide a reserve for future pay- 
ments for accidents occurring in that year. An accumulation for 
disaster reserves and the cost of administration are also to be pro- 
vided for by the annua] assessments. The board reports some 
nervousness at first on the part of employers as to what the rates 
would be but the rates established were said to be genera'ly satisfac- 
tory, and were received ‘‘as a relief from the uncertainty and fear 
which previously existed.” 

Nine classes of industries were made, and separate income and ex- 
penditure accounts are maintained for each. On the basis of income, 
the most important of these classes is that of coal mining (class’ 1), 
this class contributing 47 per cent of the total assessments for the 











1 Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917. Halifax, 1918, 15 pp. 
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year. “The next class in importance is class 5, iron and steel, including 
manufacture and work; this class contributed 24 per cent of the assess. 
ments. Next are class 9, transportation, not including shipping and 
navigation, which contributed 10 per cent, and class 3, lumber and 
woodworking, which contributed 4.8 per cent. Expenditures o{ 
class 1 amounted to 49 per cent of the total, and of class 5 to 23 per 
cent, these corresponding closely to the percentages of income. [y 
class 9, however, the expenditures were but 5 per cent of the total 
expenditures, as against 10 per cent of the income, while in class 3 
the expenditures were 8.3 per cent of the total, as against an income 
of 4.8 per cent. The result of this discrepancy between income #)\()] 
expenditures in class 3 is a deficit in the provisional balance amo 
ing to $22,855. <A deficit of $10,275 appears also in class 7, buildin 
and construction, and of $8,152 in class 6, manufacturing and ope 
ating not otherwise specified; but taking all classes tnere is a bala 
of $68,011. 

It is interesting to note that the assessments in class 1, coal min- 
ing, Were adequat»> to meet a catastrophe which occurred some sc 
months after the law went into effect, resulting in the death of 65 
workmen, and entailing a burden upon the fund of this class ; 
approximately $120,000. Despite this, the fund shows a provisional! 
balance somewhet in excess of $18,000. The year 1918 opens wii) 
an added burden due to a still greater calamity in the way of a coal 
mine disaster producing 88 fatalities, though this of course does not 
figure in the balances for the year. The most serious catastrophe of 
all, the great Halifax Harbor explosion, will not devolve upon thie 
compensation fund, being taken care of by the relief commission ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government; the losses due to this ex- 
plosion amount, on a compensation basis, to about $850,000, accord- 
ing to this report. 

The total assessment income for the year amounted to $812,367, 
and the total expenditures, including reserves, to $754,055. Adminis- 
tration expenses met from the fund amounted to $22,872, or 2.8 
per cent of the total assessments. However, the Government con- 
tributed $5,034 to the administration expenses, which would bring 
the total cost of administration up to 3.4 per cent of the assessment 
income. 

No general provision is made for medical and surgical aid, but the 
board is authorized to arrange for special surgical operations or special 
medical treatment in cases where it appears that such service will 
conserve the accident fund. This discretion was exercised in a sing!le 
case, the instance being that of a coal miner whose eye was struck hy 
a piece of coal, a corneal ulcer resulting, causing total blindness of the 
injured eye. A similar accident had happened to the other eye some 
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‘ 20 years previously, so that the man was entirely blind. Consulta- 
- tion with a specialist led to an operation with the idea of making arti- 
d ficial pupils, the result being that the workman reports himself able 
d to see as well as ever and has resumed his employment at full wages. 
f The expenses of this operation are given as $201.90, which, with the 
r compensation paid, amounts to less than $500; the capitalized value 
f of a permanent benefit for total incapacity, such as would have been 
I required if the operation had not been performed, is given at $4,800, 
a | so that as the result of the operation the workman has become an 





efficient member of society with his self-respect retained, while the 
fund is saved $4,300, a striking illustration of the importance of thor- 
ough, efficient, and liberal provision in this field. 







STATE INSURANCE IN QUEENSLAND. 





A system of state life insurance was organized in Queensland by 
the insurance act, 1916. It has been effective since February 1, 1917. 
It is administered by the State Insurance Office, which also has taken 
over the administration of the accident insurance of the State estab- 
lished under the workmen’s compensation act, 1916, and a fire and a 
miscellaneous accident insurance business. 

The treasurer of the State of Queensland submitted the following 
report of the business of the office to the legislative assembly: ' 












Income (received and due): Number. Premiums, 
Workers’ compensation policies issued... .. 36, 687 £188, 551 (3917, 583. 44 
Pee UMC IIOG 5 eee cee. 5, 184 8,164 ( 39,730.11 
Miscellaneous accident policies issued. .... 74 361( 1, 756.81 












Total policies issued................ 41, 945 197, 076 ( 959, 070. 35) 
Ree. MNOS. GEC... . cc ccc cc cccucccceces 5,493 ( 26, 731. 68) 






hs oe vdvvcwebcee ewes tetvcssos 202, 569 ( 985, 802. 04) 
Outgo (paid and provided for): 
(a) Claims— 
Workmen’s compensation. ............. 







ate i aa tae 
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. (6b) Expenses— 

Workers’ compensation department. ............-...- 23, 680 ( 115, 238. 72) 
nn cnc ancccccgsbudunsgnes sve 3,251 ( 15, 820. 99) 
Sh, Zo Sen ach icéeosceaetesdecs 147 ( 715. 38) 
ee dct edecctbecdewce 1,020( 4,963.83) 

ae ee ca asdedesccees 145, 004 ( 705, 661. 97 








1 Parliamentary debates, Queensland, 3d sess., 20th Parliament, 1917, p. 1400. 
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The expenses have been properly apportioned between the various departme js 
and reserves have been established for outstanding claims and liabilities. 

£4,335 ($21,096.28), the balance of the fire and miscellaneous accident acceo.));< 
nas been reserved to cover outstanding liabilities in these departments. 

£52,153 ($253,802.57), the balance of the workers’ compensation account, wij) 
represents the net profit in this department for the year, after providing for all lia}, j|j- 


ties, has been dealt with as under: 
Pounds 


Sterling. 
Balance of preliminary expenses written off. ............. =... 5,584 ($27, 174. 
Transferred to general reserve................-----2---e-e-eee 20, 000 ( 97, 330. 00 
do a eke En Danae cenee 18, 717 ( 91, 086. 2s 
Pt in  caltescechduudanec an nskeehase seo baWaucoeaecn 7, 852 ( 38, 211. 


The office has invested the sum of £50,000 ($243,325) in 44 per cent Governm: 
debentures, which were purchased at par. 

The sum of £18,717 ($91,086.28), which was paid in bonuses, was distributed on 1} 
basis of 10 per cent on ordinary and 50 per cent on household workers’ compensativn 
policies this year, an amount which it is hoped to increase next year. 

It must not be overlooked also that, in addition to the actual profits earned and 
distributed by the office, the statutory reductions in fire and accident rates impo: 
upon insurance companies by the insurance act of 1916 have saved at least anot|i 
£50,000 ($243,325) per annum to the insuring public. 

It is satisfactory to note that the office is receiving the support of all sections of t/\c 
public in the fire and miscellaneous accident departments, in which a very conser) :- 
tive underwriting policy is being followed, the benefit of which policyholders should 
receive in the way of substantial cash bonuses in the near future. 

















INDUSTRIAL POISONS AND DISEASES. 










CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF TRINITROTOLUENE (TNT) POISONING. 


+ 








BY ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 






In the following pages I have tried to give a summary in non- 
technical language of a pamphlet just published in London by the 
Medical Research Committee of the National Health Insurance.' 
Dr. Benjamin Moore with two assistants, T. A. Webster and Dr. G. A. 
Wyon, undertook on behalf of this committee a thorough research 
into the causation and prevention of trinitrotoluene poisoning, by 
means of animal and human experiments and through close observa- 
tion of actual factory procedure and of the health of men and women 
exposed in different ways to TNT. The result is a mass of informa- 
tion which will be of great interest and value to physicians and to 
men in charge of munition plants in the United States. 

As an indication of tho changes in methods of proteciion against 
poisoning which this investigation calls for, the following conclu- 
sions may be cited: 

1. TNT is absorbed through the skin, and that is the only channel 
of absorption which is of any practical importance. 

2. Consequently elaborate systems of exhaust ventilation to 
carry off fumes are not necessary, for there is no case on record of 
poisoning from TNT fumes alone. The wearing of respirators is not 
advised, since the amount of dust that can be breathed in is too small 
to be harmful. Dust is dangerous only as it falls on the skin or 
clothes or on surfaces that must be handled. 

3. When TNT is swallowed deliberately by experimenters, the 
effect is as slight as when the same amount is inhaled. 

4. TNT readily makes its way through the skin and is absorbed, 
setting up in susceptible persons a slowly increasing intoxication. 

5. Therefore the prevention of TNT poisoning depends on two 
factors —first, strict cleanliness of the factory premises, so that there 
will be as little actual contact with TNT as possible, and second, 
close watch of workers to eliminate that minority which has a low 
resistance to TNT. Since, however, it is impossible entirely to 
protect the skin from contact with TNT in manufacturing and in 
shell-filling operations, the importance of the second factor becomes 
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1 Great Britain. National Health Insurance, Medical Research Committee. The causation and pre- 
vention of trinitrotoluene (TNT) poisoning. Special Report Series No. 11. London, 1917, 85 pp. 
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evident. In spite of the best efforts to do away with all skin con- 
tamination there will be inevitably some contact with the poison, anq 
though the majority of workers will be able to tolerate the <iqjj 
amount they absorb, a certain minority will be unable to resis; j;. 
cffects, and it is this group of workmen that must be discovere:| .),( 
removed before actual injury has taken place. 

In a word, the prevention of TNT poisoning depends on cle, 
ness of the work place and ever-watchful medical supervision. 


il- 


INTRODUCTION. 


The explosive TNT was well known before the war, but was sup. 
posed to be innocuous; indeed, the particular advantages claimoe, 
for it were its high stability, so that it could be relied upon noi ty 
explode till intentionally detonated, and its low toxicity. Both prop- 
erties are possessed by TNT, but not to the degree supposed, and, as a 
result of too great a reliance upon them, there have been disast:ous 
explosions and fatal forms of poisoning in connection with the manu. 
facture and use of this substance during the War. The work of 
Dr. Moore and his assistants was undertaken in August, 1915, at the 
request of the medical inspectors of factories, for they had discoyere( 
serious symptoms leading to toxic jaundice among workers i'l) 
TNT, and the rapidly increasing use of this explosive made the 
situation one of grave anxicty. 

In tho absence of specific knowledge of this poison the health : 
thorities could only reason from other similar poisons and evns:- 
quently the Home Office had recommended precautions against ihe 
inhalation of dust and fumes and against skin absorption. It is cvr- 
tain that these precautions did much to keep down the number o! 
fatal cases of poisoning, but it was most desirable to ascertain ihe 
actual mode of entrance of the poison in order to know which saic- 
guards were necessary and which nonessential. This work was uncer- 
taken by Dr. Moore and continued through 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

The first recorded death from TNT occurred in the manufacture o/ 
the explosive, in February, 1915, the second in a shell-loading factory 
in August of that year. Then the cases increased rapidly, reaching 
their height in the autumn of 1916, but after that the effect of pr- 
tective measures began to show and in spite of a great crease in thie 
numbers of workers exposed. the number of cases fell decidediy.  {n 
July and August, 1917, there were only 17 cases with 7 deaths, as co1- 
pared with 53 cases and 13 deaths in the same months of the prece:- 
ing year. | 

As is the case with other nitrocompounds, an immediate and o!- 
vious result of TNT absorption is a chemical change in the red ¢0l- 
oring matter of the blood corpuscles and a consequent damage to tlic 
oxygen-carrying functions of the blood. This shows itself in a darker 
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color of the blood and in pallor or duskiness of the skin with blueness 
of the lips—‘‘cyanosis.” The failure of oxygen transport and the 
consequent oxygen famine is shown by breathlessness and air hunger 
on exertion. If the fresh entry of poison be prevented, what has en- 
tered is eliminated and the red blood corpuscles are rapidly restored, 
the process being greatiy aided by abundant fresh air. This explains 
the beneficial results of several successive holidays for TNT workers. 

(Cyanosis is an abnormal condition but by itself it does not kill. 
The fatal results of TNT poisoning have been due to a destruction of 
liver substance, the so-called *‘toxic jaundice,” and more rarely to a 
profound anemia, “‘aplastic anemia” in which the blood-forming 
organs fail to produce new red corpuscles. At present both forms are 
incurable and rapidly fatal diseases when once established, and there- 
fore the question of their early detection has been one of the chief 
practical problems of industrial medicine during the War. 


CONSTITUTION AND PROPERTIES OF TRINITROTOLUENE. 


The material known as TNT is mainly composed of one of the three 
isomeric trinitrotoluenes, that one called symmetrical because the 
three NO, groups are symmetrically arranged on the toluene nucleus. 
The commercial variety contains also insignificant quantities of the 
other two isomers and a variable percentage of mono and di nitro- 
toluenes, together with small amounts of nitrated methanes and other 
substances. The pure product is a hard crystalline powder, almost 
odorless, melting at 82° C. at which temperature it sublimes slowly. 
At atmospheric temperatures its vapor pressure is low and, as will be 
shown below, practically none is present in factory air as vapor. 

The question has often been discussed whether all the manifesta- 
tions of TNT sickness are due to absorption of pure TNT or are due to 
one or more of the impurities commonly present. Some have sug- 
gested that trmitrotoluene causes the cyanosis and the minor form 
of poisoning, but that toxic jaundice may be caused by some im- 
purity and aplastic anemia by still another. 

Though it is very difficult to prove that all these effects are due to 
trinitrotoluene and to it alone, yet it can be said as a result of exper- 
iments on animals and on men with the pure body and with the im- 
purities that all these effects can be set up by the pure substance 
and that probably all are closely connected in their mode of causation. 
Pure TNT causes cyanosis and workers exposed to it alone have also 
developed toxic jaundice and died, while there is no evidence that 
workers with crude TNT have been any more severely affected than 
workers with the purer qualities. Samples of the various impurities 
found in crude TNT were placed at the disposal of Dr. Moore and 
tested, but none of them showed a higher degree of toxicity than 
trinitroteluene itself. A very poisonous compound, tetranitrome- 
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thane, is present in the crude product, but only in minute quantities, 
about 0.12 per cent, and even this is in great part removed before T\T 
reaches the shell-loading factories. : 


CHANNELS OF ABSORPTION. 


Fume inhalation.—The preventive measures at first adopted wor» 
directed against the inhalation of fumes and dust, the breathing of 
operatives was incommoded by the use of respirators even in places 
where the air was almost guiltless of dust, and time, labor, and money 
were expended on elaborate systems of fan ventilation in factories 
situated in open country where the natural ventilation was excelleit. 

In the effort to test the fume theory of poisoning, different kin |s 
of animals were exposed for days to the strongest fumes of heai«| 
crude TNT but showed no effects. The experiments were repeat 
inside the factory, cages being suspended over melting pans in a posi- 
tion where exposure to fumes was worse than that endured by any 
workman, but even after months of such treatment the animals ¢«1)- 
tinued fat and healthy. Kittens were the only animals that dey«'- 
oped cyanosis after excessive exposure, cats being especially suse. )- 
tible to TNT. 

Swallowing dust or inhaling dust.—The reason for the earlier belici 
that fume rather than dust was the causative agent in TNT poisoning 
was that the earlier cases appeared exclusively among workers w 1): 
hot molten TNT and not among those who were exposed to dust in 
large quantity. A few months later, however, there occurred t)\c 
death of a worker filling ‘‘exploder bags’”’ with pure dry TNT, wihio 
had never been near molten TNT. In consequence of this a new 
series of experiments was instituted to test the influence of dust when 
inhaled and when swallowed. 

A sample of these laboratory experiments, selected from many, \ ||! 
suffice. Two rabbits were each given 100 milligrams of TNT with 
their food daily except Sundays, from October 15 till December '\|, 
1915, and both not only survived but put on weight. Only when 
such doses as 500 milligrams, enormously disproportionate to any- 
thing which an operative could swallow at work, were given by the 
mouth was it possible to kill the animal, and then only after three 
or four rapidly repeated doses. 

The investigators then administered to themselves doses of T\ |, 
taking 10 or 15 milligrams daily—amounts about equaling tho-e 
which air analysis had shown might be taken up from the factory 
air. Chemical test of the urine showed the presence of TNT in thc 
system, but also showed that it was usually entirely eliminated wit!)1 
12 hours. ; 

A number of analyses were made of air collected from varios 
parts of several factories and the amount of TNT estimated, taking 
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as a basis the air breathed in by an adult during a 104-hour shift. 
For instance, a factory was selected in which girls were pressing 
amatol blocks and in which a fatal case of TNT poisoning had 
recently occurred. The inlet for the air drawn for examination was 
placed within a foot of the head of a girl serving beside the box of 
powder. It was found that the maximum amount of TNT absorb- 
able from the air would be 14 milligrams. In a second experiment 
in another part of the same factory 12 milligrams was the maximum 
amount, and in a third only a little over 8, the average being 11 
milligrams. These observations showed quite conclusively that the 
amount of TNT entering the system through inhalation is almost 
negligible. However, it seemed best to extend the investigation so 
as to be certain that no risk could be run by dispensing entirely with 
respirators, and for this purpose six girls were induced to wear elabo- 
rate Siebe-Gorman respirators, furnished with a long wide rubber 
tube to bring in air from outside the workshop. The tests made of 
the urine of these girls showed no decrease in the amount of altered 
TNT being excreted, although they were wearing the most complete 
respiratory protection that could be suggested. 

Absorption through the skin.—The above experiments having shown 
of how small importance is absorption from the air by swallowing or 
breathing, the investigators determined to make experiments in skin 
absorption upon themselves, exposing only the hands or the feet to 
the poison. They protected themselves from all other contact with 
TNT, they proved by the urinary test that their systems were free from 
the poison, and then they rubbed TNT into the palms of the hands 
or dusted it into the socks. Dr. Moore produced in himself all the 
symptoms of a minor attack of TNT illness, with a marked frontal 
headache, nausea, intermittent abdominal pain, and a feeling of 
malaise and drowsiness which persisted about twe days. It was two 
weeks before his urine was free from TNT and then he repeated the 
experiment with the same results. The other two obtained distinct 
reactions in the urine but slighter than did Dr. Moore, and they 
suffered no symptoms. 

Several experiences in the factories pointed also strongly to the 
importance of skin absorption of TNT. For instance, two cases of 
toxic jaundice occurred in women who merely handled dust-covered 
material, such as shells or waxed blocks, but were not exposed to 
dust or fume in the air. Another case occurred in the pressing of 
TNT pellets from pure dry TNT, and a visit showed that the work 
was carried on in small isolated sheds under almost open-air condi- 
tions and that there was no molten TNT near. But the hands of the 
workers were deeply stained and oily and a test for the presence of 
TNT in the urine was positive. 
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The investigators then endeavored to see if by completely protect. 
ing the hands they could prevent the absorption of TNT, but jt 
proved to be almost impossible to keep the hands of factory operatives 
entirely free from contact with TNT. Only in the case of one gir] of 
unusual intelligence and enthusiasm did they manage to keep ih, 
hands chemically clean for over a week. This necessitated havin 
her come to the laboratory at the beginning and end of each workin 
period, so that her hands could be tested with alkaline alcohol ' {o 
meke certain that no TNT had penetrated to the skin. Then rubje; 
gloves were put on and bandaged so that no powder could fall in 
between the glove and hand. The bandage reached from wrist to 
elbow and protected wrist and forearm, while an ordinary pl of 
cotton gloves was worn over the rubber gloves to protect them fro 
injury.. For nearly a fortnight they were able to keep her hands con- 
tinually clean, as shown by the alkaline alcohol test. This girl had 
already been under observation, being one of those who wore the 
Siebe-Gorman respirator in the former experiment. During the period 
when she was wearing the respirator and her hands were unprotec ‘cd 
her urinary reaction had varied between 2 and 4, which is about ¢! 
shop average. On the days when her hands were chemically ci 
the urme showed only slight traces of TNT or none at all. 

The difficulty encountered in keeping the hands of operatives 
chemically clean from TNT induced the experimenters to try 1! 
effect of actual factory work on themselves. Accordingly Dr. Moore 
and a voluntary coworker, Miss M. G. Francis, worked for a week | 
one of the same machines as used by the factory employees and wader 
similar conditions in the same shop. All protection to mouth end 
nose was dispensed with, but the hands were thoroughly protected !)y 
leather gloves next the skin and rubber gloves outside of these, end 
at the termination of each working period a negative result was 
obtained on testing the skin of the hands with alkaline alcoli 
On two of the days. of the experiment there was a high wind am 
blew TNT powder into the air and caused the two experimenters to 
suffer severely from sneezing and running from nose and eyes, yet 1 
the end of the day’s shift neither of them showed more than a sli¢!\' 
urinary reaction, and this only for a few hours, while the usuil 
employees working alongside had on the average at least five times 
the intensity of reaction in the urine, although wearing respirators, 2s 
was the rule at that time. Their hands, however, were heavily laden 
with TNT, as could easily be seen when they took off their gloves, 
while those of the two experimental workers were clean. 

Summary.—Dr. Moore sums up as follows the results of lis 
researches into channels of absorption of TNT. 
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1 Alkaline alcohol produces with TNT a bright pink color. 
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The analysis of the air of one of the chief workshops where most of 
the cases of toxic jaundice and fatalities have occurred shows very 
little TNT dust or fume, so that in the investigators’ opinion this 
can not be an important factor. 

It has been shown that because too little stress has been laid on the 
danger of skin absorption, not enough effort is being made to keep 
all processes clean. As a result persons engaged in cleaning soiled 
shells with oily rags are often cyanosed and there have been several 
cases of toxic jaundice among them. 

Chipping off and rubbing with oil does not completely remove TNT 
from the outside of the shells and these go on to the so-called ‘‘ clean 
shell store’? covered with a film of oily TNT. As a result cyanosis 
and jaundice have appeared among the operatives in this department 
and among those who load filled shel's onto railway trucks. 

Comparative statistics show that those employees who work close 
to molten TNT have as good a record as to health and attendance as 
do other workers much more remote from fumes. 

Only a minute trace of TNT appeared in the urme of the investi- 
gators after remaining for an entire shift close to the point where the 
molten amatol was poured, and an analysis of the air yielded only 6 
milligrams as the amount that could be breathed by a worker during 
one shift. 

Analyses of the records of fatal and nonfatal cases show that a 
large proportion were shell cleaners and truckers who were exposed 
to skin contact but only slightly exposed to dust or fume inhalation. 

The factory in which these observations were made had at that 
time the highest incidence both of minor TNT illness and of notified 
cases of toxic jaundice and deaths from toxic jaundice. It has since 
become one of the healthiest in the country and the change is attrib- 
uted to two factors—all the processes are carried out with greater 
cleanliness, and a medical officer patrols the workshop in order to 
detect cases of poisoning in the early stages. 


DETECTION OF TNT POISONING. 


T. A. Webster, one of Dr. Moore’s coworkers, devised a test for the 
presence of modified TNT in the urine, a test which has proved of 
the utmost value not only for the protection of individuals threatened 
with TNT .poisoning, but also in aiding research into the channels 
of absorption of TNT. The experiments given above were all checked 
up by the application of this test to the urine. The test depends 
upon the fact that the modified TNT which has passed through the 
system is not removed from the urine by ether as is unmodified TNT, 
but if the urine be first mixed with an equal volume of 20 per cent 
sulphurie acid solution and then shaken out with ether, the ether 
separated and washed free of acid with water, the pink color charac- 
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teristic both of TNT and of the modified form will appear when 
alkaline alcohol is added. No accurate way of making the tos; 
quantitative is known at present, but each observer must establish for 
himself a standard for judging various degrees of intensity. 

The urines of practically all workers in TNT contain this substance, 
but in some there is only a minute trace, in others an intense reaction, 
There may be a high reaction where there is no sign of TNT poisoning. 
and, on the other hand, there may be poisoning with only a moderate 
reaction. 

The substance is not TNT, but is formed from it by the reduction 
of one of the nitro groups giving dinitro-hydroxylamino toluene. |; 
has been isolated from the urine of rabbits and a monkey to whom 
TNT had been administered, and also from human urine after the 
oral administration of TNT, and from the urine of workers in TN 
factories. 

The action of TNT on the blood is the same as that of a large class 
of bodies, including the organic nitro and amino compounds, whic 
possess the common characteristic of acting primarily on the blood. 
changing the hemoglobin to a varying degree into a mixture of 
NO-hemoglobin and methemoglobin. Since these can not function 
as oxygen carriers, it follows that when more than a certain propor- 
tion of hemoglobin has been altered by the action of the poison 
oxygen starvation appears, the symptoms increasing when any exer- 
tion is attempted. This is the stage of minor TNT illness and the 
symptoms complained of are very similar to those of mountain sic|- 
ness, such as breathlessness, tightening in throat and chest, difficulty 
in breathing, dizziness, drowziness, nausea, abdominal pains, appe- 
tite at first stimulated, then lost. 

The changes in appearance observed before any jaundice occurs 
are also due to the changes in the blood. A drop of blood obtainc:! 
by pricking shows a venous blue color, which does not soon turn (0 
scarlet when absorbed by blotting paper—a quite characteristic 
effect which may be useful for diagnostic purposes. ‘There is a norma! 
number of red blood cells and a normal amount of hemoglobin, bu’ 
evidence of destruction and regeneration of red blood cells is show) 
by the dark color of the urine during an attack of poisoning and } 
bile-stained serum. 

A rare form in TNT poisoning is aplastic anemia in which withou' 
any change in the appearance of the red blood corpuscles there is « 
profound loss, the number of red cells falling in one case to 1,200,(()') 
per cubic millimeter, and the hemoglobin percentage to 30. Tlic 
appearance in such cases is that of pernicious anemia, but the exam- 
nation of the blood elements and of the organs shows that it is « 
failure of function of the blood-forming tissues only, as a result of 
TNT absorption. 

[1292]. 
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The general appearance of a person suffering from an early stage of 
TNT sickness is relied upon by experienced physicians to give warn- 
ing of a condition requiring attention. There is a pale face, lacking 
in expression, lips that can scarcely be described as cyanosed, but of 
an ashen blue color and the same color is seen on the gums. There 
may be a faint trace of yellow in the whites of the eyes, but the rest 
of the skin shows no jaundice. When these are observed the physi- 
cian should question the worker and he is then likely to be told of 
abdominal pains, dizziness, sleepiness, breathlessness, headache or 
nausea, and dark-colored urine, but this history may or may not be 
given, according to whether the worker feels like resting or keeping on 
with work. The physician must really depend upon the evidence 
of his own eyes and this can be done well only by those who have 
experience, not by a visiting physician who sees the workers once a 
week or once a fortnight. The excitement of going to see the doctor 
is often enough to disguise the symptoms and it is much better to 
have the foreman or welfare worker draw attention quietly to those 
that are suspected. Dr. Moore is emphatic in his belief that medical 
supervision of such factories as these can be satisfactory only when the 
physician “patrols” the plant at frequent intervals, familiarizing 
himself with the workers as they appear normally and thus being 
able to detect those slight changes which show to the experienced eye 
the beginning of ill health. 


TOXIC JAUNDICE. 


Much of the report deals with that serious form of poisoning 
known as toxic jaundice. Dr. Moore regards both jaundice and 
fatal anemia as secondary results of the same action of the poison as 
that which causes the symptoms of cyanosis. His reasoning is based 
upon experimental evidence and upon a close study of the histories 
of actual cases. It is unnecessary to go into this controversy here, 
and it would not be possible to do justice to it in a short review like 
this. Those who are interested in the question are referred to the 
complete pamphlet. The important matter from the point of view 
of prevention is that cyanosis and its accompanying pallor form the 
best danger signal we possess that liver and bone marrow are in the 
firing zone and so long as there is in the country a sufficient supply 
of people insusceptible to TNT, susceptible individuals ought to be 
removed. It is accordingly unsafe to wait for jaundice as the danger 
signal, The safe way is to look upon cyanosis as the signal, wheiher 
or not we believe that the jaundice is due to a direct effect on the liver 
or is a later stage of the condition giving rise to the cyanosis. 

The action of TNT in forming methemoglobin has as its sequence 
increased blood destruction, and the products of destruction must be 
disposed of by the liver and kidneys, while the blood must be regener- 
[1293] 
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ated by the red marrow. For instance, if four times the normg| 
amount of hemoglobin is katabolised by the liver cells, four times {hp 
normal amount of bile pigments will be formed, but if the liver cel}; 
can excrete into the bile this increased amount there will be no jayy- 


dice and the only effect noticed will be increased biliary pigmenis 
in the feces and probably a darkening of the urine. But the liye, 
cells will be working at four times their normal rate. The iron of 
the hemoglobin may be stored in the liver or sent out at fourfold 


rate to the red bone marrow to supply the increased demand of new 
blood corpuscles for iron. This means that the red marrow also hia; 
to work at fourfold the normal rate. Now, if the liver fails unde, 
this strain there will be jaundice; if the bone marrow fails, aplastic 
anemia. There may also be a partial breakdown of both liver and 
red marrow with both anemia and jaundice, or one may succeed thi 
other. A secondary effect is the stimulation of the kidney to excrete 
through the urine the bile pigments which the liver is unable io : 
rid of. If this is incomplete the blood serum becomes loaded wii) 
bile pigment and the concentration may increase until plasma and «| 
serous fluids become bile stained, and then jaundice is established. 
In the great majority of TNT workers a compensatory balance is 
established, there is no critical breakdown in liver or red marrow or 
kidney, but any individual who absorbs freely is always in danger. 
Some intercurrent illness or indiscretion may just tip over the balance 
and establish a condition which will run down hill of itself when once 
set going. Such a person ought obviously to be removed and t! 
weeding out of the susceptible should be kept up till the workshop: 
are filled only with those individuals who do not yield to the poison. 
Dr. Moore gives a striking instance of the disastrous result whic 
may follow neglect to take seriously what seems to be a case of minor 
TNT sickness. At one of his visits to a factory the welfare supcr- 
visor called his attention to a girl who had typical blue lips and « 
marked pallor but no yellow in the eyes. On questioning she admiit- 
ted her appetite was poor, that she had a little nausea, but had 
never vomited, that she had slight abdominal pains, but not enouy! 
to make her stop working. She was told that she had a mild attack 
and should take some time off, whereupon she began to weep and siid 
she was the only support of an old and infirm father. This convers:- 
tion occurred on a Monday and it so chanced that there was to be 
a four days’ munition workers’ holiday beginning on Wednesday 
evening. She begged to be allowed to continue at work for the next 
two days and this was agreed to, provided she would not start work 
again after the holiday unless she was better. On Wednesdiy, 
however, her eyes showed a decided yellow and when she presente 
herself on Monday morning after the holiday she had a geueral 
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jaundice. She was immediately sent into the hospital and at first 


did not seem very ill in spite of the deep jaundice, indeed she was 
quite bright and cheerful, but a few days later she grew much worse, 
became delirious, then comatose, and died. At the post-mortem 
examination the usual changes of toxic jaundice due to TNT poison- 
ing were found. A clearer case than this of cyanosis and mino: 
TNT illness passing on into toxic jaundice and death could not be 


found. 


PREVENTION OF POISONING. 

Ventilation.—In each factory dust-extraction experiments should 
be made and it will generally be found that many proposed schemes 
of forced ventilation need not be carried out. The vast majority 
of TNT workshops are clean, airy, naturally well ventilated, one- 
story buildings in which analyses show a negligible quantity of 
TNT dust. 

Prevention of skin absorption.—The knowledge that the main 
absorption occurs through the skin of the hands indicates three lines 
of action, namely: (1) Keeping clean all that the hands can touch; 
(2) protecting the hands; (5) detecting those hands which are 
permeable and keeping their owners away from TNT work. 

The provision of machinery to take the place of human labor in 
shell loading is a matter of the greatest urgency, both because the 
individual worker will be protected from direct contact with the 
poison and because the number employed will be smaller. For those 
who must come in contact with it,-protective clothing, gloves, and 
boots must be provided. The most important of these is the hand 
covering. These investigators spent much time in designing gloves 
and glove attachments of various kinds and materials but all broke 
down in practice. They could protect themselves and a few workers 
under experiment, but no attempt to drill a band of workers to carry 
out the same excessive precautions all the time succeeded. Once the 
TNT gets underneath the gloves as it does with all workshop gloves 
hitherto tested, the glove is worse than useless, for it holds the powder 
in closer contact with the skin, induces perspiration, and makes the 
skin soft and permeable, so that except for very rough work which 
hurts the skin of girls’ hands, bare hands are preferable to gloved ones 
and in the few cases where gloves must be worn they should be loose, 
thick, leather ones. 

The other portions of workshop clothing ought to be designed to 
protect the skin and the “bloomer suit’”’ has become very popular 
for woman munition workers and is much to be preferred to any 
form of skirt. The legs of the bloomers should end over long Wel- 
lington boots: Low shoes should not be allowed, for when worn 
the skin of the girls’ feet becomes decidedly yellow. This is a quite 
unnecessary area of absorption to add to hands and face. The 
[1295] 
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work clothing of TNT workers must be kept apart from their home 
clothing. 

Many experiments were made with solvents for TNT and protective 
varnishes for the skin. Acetone, which is the best solvent, was barre 
out by its present scarcity, but a mixture of xylenes proved to be g 


good solvent and a group of 24 girls were instructed to wash thir 
hands in it each day on leaving work. ‘The results proved disappoint- 


ing, the color of the hands was lighter, but the urinary reaction 


seemed to run on its usual course. It may be that the solvent mace 
the layers of epidermis more permeable and thus increased absor)- 
tion. It did actually remove all TNT from the outer layers of thie 


skin as shown by the failure of the alkaline alcohol test. 

In spite of this failure, however, Dr. Moore recommends that «I 
workers seriously ill with TNT should when they leave work have 
the skin thoroughly cleansed, if possible with acetone, for only in 
that way can continued absorption of the poison be prevented. 

They turned their attention next to protective varnishes which 
could be applied to the skin before starting work and removed 
the end of the day. Solutions of acetate of cellulose and collodion 
such as are used in the various liquid court plasters on the market 


proved useless, because they would peel off, but finally a water 


soluble ‘‘casein varnish”’ free from fats and oils was found to ¢: 


excellent results. The improvement was visible to the girls thei- 
selves. Girls were selected who showed the stain on face and hanis 
imost deeply and under the use of the varnish the stain almost <is- 
appeared in two or three weeks. This preparation also protec's 
avainst tetryl stain. It is not unsightly in use, as it sinks into tlie 
skin and disappears. It has at present one defect, that when ke) 
it tends to thicken and then sometimes lathers and does not become 
invisible on the skin. When this occurs some of the girls object to 
using it. In time improvements may be devised which will make 
it resist hot weather better and not be removed by perspiration, 
but experience has already shown that for dusty TNT employmen' 
protection of the skin of face and hands by a varnish is feasible an! 
that when the skin is thus protected there is a great fall in the 
amount of TNT absorbed as shown by urinary tests. 

Early detection and removal of specially susceptible persons.—Theie 
has been some controversy as to whether the same person should |e 
allowed to remain for many months on TNT work even if no symptoms 
of poisoning are observed. Dr. Moore believes that anyone who !):5 
worked for a year or more without symptoms has shown himscl! 
insusceptible and should be kept at work as a most valuable assct (0 
the factory. On the other hand, a person who has been ill more 
than once during a working period of five or six months should be 
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watched most carefully and laid off at once on the appearance of 
any considerable cyanosis. In fact he would prefer to remove such 
susceptibles altogether. He attributes most of the improvement in 
the healthiness of TNT factories in Great Britain to the coopera- 
tion of management and medical staff in this process of weeding out. 

A prophylactic measure which has received a very widespread 
application is that known as alternation of labor. Dr. Moore used 
to be a hearty supporter of this policy but has changed his views, 
not because he does not still believe that it is good for the individual 
worker to have a fortnight of safe work alternate with a fortnight of 
TNT work, but because there are objections to it from the point of 
view of the workers as a whole, because there are considerations of 
output involved, and finally because there are other means by which 
the end can be achieved with equal certainty and at much less cost. 

For alternation of employment, double the number of workers must 
he employed to work on dangerous material and since the output is 
not nearly so good under alternation as under continuous employment, 
the total number of exposures to TNT poisoning is more than double 
and therefore the difficulty of weeding out the oversusceptible is 
more than double. Again, the risk of exposure to each individual 
is by no means reduced to half, for tests made show that the girls 
working during a fortnight on alternative work do not show the 
clearance in the urine that is shown by four days of complete holiday. 
Evidently even while they are “‘off TNT” they still come in contact 
with it either through soiled clothing or through soiled woodwork, 
boxes, trucks, or shells. 

Another objection is that this alternation prevents the rapid 
training of workers in speedier and more skilful methods. The 
speedier the rate of working, the smaller the number of hands required, 
the less dust produced, the less molten TNT spilled about, and the 
less danger of poisoning for everyone. In place of alternation 
Dr. Moore would put increased medical care for the smaller number 
of workers and permanent weeding out of the susceptible. 


TREATMENT OF CASES. 


It ought to be very rare in the future that cases pass unnoticed 
through cyanosis into toxic jaundice. When this has occurred, as 
well as in all cases of severe cyanosis, the first essential is a complete 
removal from all contact with TNT. It is not sufficient simply to 
instruct the patient and send him home, for these people have little 
realization of the seriousness of their illness, indeed even after jaun- 
dice has appeared they may feel cheerful and well. They carry home 
TNT on hair; hands, and clothing and in the course of time their 
furniture and bedding have become contaminated. Such cases, 
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therefore, ought as a rule not to be treated at home but in a hospital 
by a physician experienced in TNT cases. 

It ought to be emphasized particularly that this is true of the fir. 
few days of incipient jaundice, for at this stage the case looks |¢ss 
serious than it does later when the jaundice deepens, and the phy .i- 
cian may be inclined to wait 2 few days and see how the case develu)); 
with home treatment and visits to the consulting room, but tly 
days are the all-important ones, far more so than those after jaundice 
has become deep, for then the physician can but watch and wait ani 
is powerless to give much help. The very first appearance of jaundice 
shows that compensation is failing and a fight is going on betweey 
degeneration and regeneration in the liver cells, with degeneration 
slowly gaining and no longer enough sound tissue left to carr) 
the normal functions. If the attack by the poison is prolonged « 
little more the fight will be decided against the patient. This is t\\e 
point at which prompt action taken by the physician in complcicly 
cutting off contact with the poison makes all the difference. 

The patient should be removed at once from the factory to a 
hospital, all clothing which has been in contact with his body removed 
he should be given a warm bath, dried, and wherever the skin |.as 
been exposed it should be thoroughly cleaned from ail traces 
TNT by scrubbing with pledgets of absorbent cotton soaked in acet: 
or ether until no pink color shows with alkaline alcohol. Spe: 
attention should be paid to the palms of the hands. The nails show 
be cut short and carefully manicured and the roots of the hair cleanc, 
especially on the scalp. The patient should then be put to bed in a 
well-aired room and given a purgative. The bowels must be move 
as soon as possible and kept open. The urinary secretion and per- 
spiration ought then to be stimulated by a simple saline mixtuic 
and this should be kept up for two or three days until Webste:’s 
reaction is no longer obtained in the urine and the test remains 
negative, even after the saline is discontinued. 

Fresh vegetable food and fruit are desirable and alkalies should 
be given, as there is a certain amount of acidosis in some cases. 

In slighter cases of cyanosis the patient need not be kept in be, 
but an open-air treatment should be given either reclining in t)c 
fresh air or with moderate exercise, not enough to bring on breailile--- 
ness. In a few days these cases clear up as the methemogio}in 
breaks up. If, however, the patient be then allowed back on TN { 
work, he must be carefully watched and if the symptoms recur lic 
must be given a permanent discharge. 

According to the report, no person who has ever had toxic jaundice 
is under any circumstances allowed to go back to TNT employment 
or to any sort of work im the same factory with TNT workers. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE ON OCCU- 
PATIONAL DISEASES. 


At a meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine, March 7, 1918, 
industrial disease problem were adopted, as follows: 


1. That the matter of the need of instruction in the recognition, treatment and pre- 
vention of occupational diseases should be brought to the attention of the authorities 
of the medical schools of New York City, with a request that a special course be given 
through at least one term, with particular reference to the numerous poisonous su} 
stances used in war industries and their deleterious effects 

2. That special clinics be organized under the auspices of the medical schools in 

order that occupational diseases may be studied and treated under ¢ mpeteni cuidance 
and supervision. 
3. That consideration be given to the desirability of the establishment of special 
clinies, under the auspices of teaching institutions and health agencies, in the neich- 
boring towns of New York City, where large manufacturing and munition plants are 
located, with a view of facilitating the utilization by the men and women employed 
in these factories, of the thus established medical opportunities. 

i. That the representatives of the large hospitals and dispensaries be impressed 
with the importance of recording accurately the details of occupation of all patients 
entering the institutions and collecting data regarding them, and the need of providing 
adequate facilities for their treatment. 

5. That the importance of early recognition of occupational poisons be brought to 
the attention of medical practitioners of this city, and that they be urged to report 
such cases promptly to the city department of health in order that better follow-up 
supervision may be provided. 

6. That the medical press be requested to give more space to the discussion of 
occupational diseases than they have hitherto. 

7. That proper educational facilities be established by the State industrial com- 
mission and the New York City department of health in order that the large number 
of men and women working in hazardous trades should understand the nature of the 


] 1 Gyr 
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hazards and know how to avoid them and to seek early medical advice w 
symptoms of poisoning appear. 

8. That the excellent work done by the division of industrial hygiene of the bureau 
of preventable diseases of the New York City Health Department be encouraged and 
means provided for its extension. 

9. That the manufacturers be impressed with the importance of safeguarding the 
health of employees through adequate medical supervision, eflicient factory sanitation 
and the prevention cf occupational diseases. 

10. That the Federal Government, in the interest of the conservation of the health 
and efficiency of the workers be requested to cooperate in the effective supervision 
over the conditions prevailing in factories producing munitions of war and other 
allied products, through the corps of experts associated with the United States Public 
Health Service. 


The following resolutions relating to associated out-patient clinics 
were adopted March 20, 1918: 


Whereas, there exists a great deal of ‘‘occupational disease,” and 

Whereas, cases of occupational disease are oftentimes not properly diagnoscd-in the 
out-patient clinics, and 

Whereas it is the duty of the clinics to help in providing the sick with competent 
medical advice: Therefore, 
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Be it resolved, That in the interest of the sick and the industrial efficiency of ;}\o 
workers, the attention of the boards of trustees of dispensaries situated in the industy),| 
sections of the city, be called to the need of the early recognition of occupatio:,.| 
disease, and that in order to facilitate the work of the physicians in this task, detail:j 
records should be taken as to the occupation of all patients; 

That adequate facilities be provided for the treatment of occupational diseases 2)).] 
industrial poisonings; and 

That an interest in the study of occupational diseases should be stimulated amo: 
the physicians connected with the dispensaries, 





DANGERS IN THE MANUFACTURE AND INDUSTRIAL USES OF WOOD 
ALCOHOL. 


The New York State Industrial Commission has caused to he 
issued an illustrated pamphlet, prepared by the division of industrial! 
hygiene of the State department of labor, setting forth the dangers 
encountered in the manufacture and industrial uses of wood alcoho!.' 
The investigation and the publication of the results thereof were 
prompted by a belief that little information has been made available 
in popular form for those who are obliged to work with material 
containing wood alcohol, and in order that workers may fully realize 
the dangers from inhaling its vapors or when the liquid comes in 
contact with the skin. “Complete knowledge of its deleterious 
effects upon the health must be given to every person handling it, 
as well as full protection. This is the only guarantee against skin 
inflammation, blindness, and death.’ Based on the investigation 
pursued in this connection, recommendations for the necessary 
precautions to avert evil effects are made, and if the improvements 
suggested are carried out “employers will not only protect the healt); 
of their employees, but will also conserve much of the product which 
is now being wasted. Nor will the adoption of the simple rules 
recommended involve great expense.’’ 

Wood alcohol is described as the most dangerous and most prevalent 
industrial poison of the alcohols used in the various trades. Con- 
tinuing, the report says: 

It produces toxic effects whether taken interna!ly, inhaled through the lungs, 
when coming directly in contact with the skin. Impairment of vision, complete loss 
of eyesight, and even death result from drinking as we!) as from inhaling wood alcoho!. 
People working in places where large quantities of wood alcohol weie used constant; 
have died from inhaling the fumes. So dangerous is this poison that in some cases 
death occurred when persons were subjected only a day or two to the fumes of woo 
alcohol. Direct action of wood alcohol upon the skin when used externally, althouy!: 


not quite as disastrous, has its serious consequences. It produces inflammation oi 
the skin, and in extreme cases death of the affected organ. 





1 New York. Department of labor. Division of industrial hygiene. Dangersin the manufacture a0! 
industrial uses of wood alcohol. Special bulletin issued under the direction of the industrial commission. 
No. 86, December, 1917. [Albany, 1917.) 17 pp. Illustrated. 
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[t appears that there are 28 establishments in New York State 

engaged in the production of this extremely dangerous poison; 400 

men are employed. In the process of distillation gases and vapors 

escape, being a source of danger to the plant or causing irritation to 

: the eyes of the workmen, as well as constituting a loss of product. 
The report thus briefly describes the manufacture of wood alcohol: 


To secure the destructive distillation of wood it is placed in oval or cylindrical iron 

q + steel retorts or ovens and subjected to heat. The retorts are set in brickwork and 
3 h retort is provided with a heavy cast-iron, tightly-fitting door. A stack leads 
each furnace to the outer air, and an outlet or delivery pipe leads from each 
rt to a condenser into which the vapor containing wood alcohol and other sub- 
ya stances is conducted. The cord wood, from which the alcohol is made, is carefully 
| ed in the retort until the chamber is complete ly filled.” . , (‘oal is used for 


to heat the retorts. When suflicient heat is applied 


destructive distillation of 
ood takes place. The gaseous products pass over, most of them condensing in 
ir progress. Whatis known as the permanent gas, however, passes along and is 


* * 


il red for fuel beneath boilers or furnaces. 





[n the course of manufacture the condensed liquid is neutralized with lime, thereby 
i hecoming converted into acetate of lime. The acetate of lime is then dried in kilns. 
7 They are usually located on the top of retorts so that the radiant heat from the retorts 
in be utilized for the drying process. ‘The acetate of lime must be spread out by 
nd shoveling. Employees doing this work are exposed to a temperature ranging 
0° to 100° during the summer. The temperature of the floor upon which the 





rkmen stand is even higher 
Tar is one of the by-products in the manufacture of wood alcohol. The lime and 


hol stills, condensers, mixing tubs, and vats for separating the tar from the liquid 


NDAD NM does (italy 


invariably located in the still house. Condensers were found that dischareed 
noncondensed gases into the workroom. These gases are injurious to health and 
uuld be carried outside the workroom. . 

It is very important to prevent large quantities of gas from entering the still hous 
During winter months, when every aperture is closed in order to keep the still house 
fairly warm, the escape of gases and vapors from mixing vats and other sources causes 
amblyopia, or temporary blindness, to workers engaged in these still houses 

The report enumerates a number of industries in which wood 
alcohol is extensively used particularly as a solvent for gums, dyes 
and resins, and as a basic material for the manufacture of various 
dyes used in the manufacture of leather. It is used in many indus- 
tries where shellac is used, notably in hat making, dyeing and stiffen- 
ing of artificial flowers, making picture frames, applying varnish to 
the interior of beer vats, shellacking knots in boards, varnishing 
furniture, pianos, pencils, toys, and wooden patterns. 

Investigation was made of such industries known to be using wood 
alcohol, and the physical defects of some of the workers were noted. 
In some factories it was found that the use of wood alcohol has been 
lessened and in others its place has been taken largely by denatured 
alcohol, that is, grain alcohol to which wood alcohol or other sub- 
; stances have been added, but which is in most respects as harmful 


to health as wood alcohol. In the manufacture of artificial flowers 
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the physical defects of 20 workers were noted, consisting of derma- 
titis, or skin inflammation, anemia, nearsightedness, and conjune- 
tivitis, or inflammation of the delicate membrane which lines the lids 
and covers the eyeball. The history of a number of cases is given, 

It is suggested that the present State labor laws are inadequate 
to meet existing conditions connected with the use of wood alcohol. 
and the industrial commission proposes the following rules which it 
believes would practically eliminate the dangers described: 


1. In any factory where the amount of wood alcohol exists in the atmosphere to the 
extent of 1 part per 10,000 volumes of air, means of ventilation shall be provided to 
remove same as far as possible. 

2. All jugs, bottles, cans, barrels or other receptacles in which wood alcoho] js 
stored shall be properly labeled ‘“‘ Wood alcohol—poison.’’ (Skull and crossbones. 

3. In processes where wood alcohol is used by employees, which requires that the 
hands of the operators come in direct contact with this material, impervious gloves 
shall be furnished by the proprietors of such factories, who shall see to it that they are 
kept in good condition. 

4. Whenever it is necessary to enter an inclosure, tank, or still in which vapors 
wood alcohol are present, a gas helmet or other device shall be provided by the 
proprietor and worn by the person obliged to enter such in: losure, tank, or still. Fresh 
air, free from contamination, shall be supplied through a hose within the helmet. || 
vats, pans, cans, or other receptacles containing wood alcohol shall be provided with 
tight covers. 

5. Whenever wood alcohol is used or manufactured in the process as an incident 
the business carried on, a painted sign shall be kept posted in all such workrooms, 
calling attention to the dangerous nature of wood alcohol. * * * 

6. A runboard or walk should be provided in each kiln for the use of employees on 
which to stand while spreading the acetate of lime being dried, thus enabling them to 
occasionally step from the highly heated material. 





REGULATIONS CONCERNING DANGEROUS OR OBJECTIONABLE ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN FRANCE.!' 


Factories, workshops, foundries, warehouses, work yards, and all 
industrial or commercial establishments considered dangerous or 
objectionable, whether to the safety or salubrity of the neighborhood, 
to the public health, or to agricultural operations, are subject to the 
supervision of public authority under the following provisions: 

These establishments are divided into three classes, according to 
the degree of the danger or objectionable features inherent in their 
operation. 

Xstablishments of the first class must be located outside of popu- 
lated districts; the second class includes those in which this measure 
need not be so rigidly enforced, but for which such measures must be 
taken as will render them safe and unobjectionable; the third class 
includes all establishments but slightly dangerous or objectionable to 


—— - —$$—_$_____— —————————— —_ —— —_ 








1 Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Dec. 21, 1917, p. 10443. Paris. Law of Dec. 19, 1917. 
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.e neighborhood, or public health, but are subject to the general 
at isions taken to assure public comfort and hea!th in the neighbor- 


{] 


A 


hood where located. 

Establishments of the first and second classes may begin operation 
only when, upon the request of the owners or interested persons, the 
prefect has authorized them to doso. The third class, before opening, 
shall file a written declaration of intentions with the prefect. 

he classification shall be determined by a decree issued under the 
authority of the State council. The minister of commerce and 
industry shall determine the regulations and conditions imposed by 
this law relative to the form of request for authority to begin opera- 
tions, and relative to information and plans required to be sub- 
mitted in support of the application. After a request has been 
submitted in the case of the first and second class establishments, a 
committee is designated to investigate the nature of the industry 
proposed, its degree of danger to public health, or its objectionable 
ures, ete. Notice of such proposed investigation is posted in the 
territory where the establishment is to be located. The investigation 


ie 7 
open for one month, at least. 

lf the operation is authorized the permit shall specify the condi- 
tions under which operations shall be conducted and which are 
deemed necessary for protection of the interests above mentioned. 
Supplementary orders imposing further measures of safety may be 
issued. 

The plans submitted are examined by the labor inspection service, 
and if found not to conform to legal provisions and regulations con- 
cerning the health and safety of emplovees the prefect shall arrest 
the delivery of the permit until such time as satisfactory modifica- 
tions have been made. 

In all permits issued the rights of third parties are reserved, who 
may enter complaint before municipal authorities (conseil de prefec- 
ture), provided they have not renounced their right to do so, or 
unless they acquired ownership of the lands after the decrees were 
issued. 

When the application is for a new industry, or new processes, or in 
localities which may be utilized for dwellings, permits may be issued 
for a limited period only, subject to renewal. 

Permits are forfeited unless the establishments begin operation 
within a specified time. 

Establishments of the third class are subject to such general rules 
and regulations as may be issued or modified from time to time by the 
prefect of each department. The general rules may be modified to 
meet the special conditions found in a particular establishment. 
Establishments of this class in operation before the passage of this 
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law are not required to apply for permits, but are subject to { 
general rules and regulations. 

The inspection service is under the supervision of the prefect, who 
acts concurrently with the inspectors of dangerous establishments. 

In departments where the number and importance of these estab- 
lishments require such service, or when two or more departments 
shall unite to form an inspection district, each department bearing 
its share of the expense, the prefect may name inspectors. : 

Every inspector is sworn not to divulge or to use, directly or 
indirectly, even after the establishment ceases operation, any secret 
of manufacture or process of operation. 

Establishments are open to the inspection service at all hours 
during operation. 

Notice must be filed with the public authorities in case of change 
in ownership, any additional lines of work classed as dangerous 
undertaken, transfer to another locality, any change in the condi- 
tion of lands occupied, extension of operations: and under certain 
of these changes an application for a new permit is required. 

Authorized establishments ceasing operations for at least two con- 
secutive years, establishments in operation at the time of the passage 
of this law ceasing operation for at least one year, and those destroyed 
by fire, explosion, or other accident due to its technical process of 
operation must secure new permits before resuming operations. 


he 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





CONFERENCE OF SAFETY ENGINEERS OF UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A conference of the safety engineers of the United States navy 
vards, arsenals, and other Government establishments was held at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard March 14 and 15, 1918. This was the third 
of a series of conferences of Government safety engineers called 
together for the better organization and standardization of methods 
for accident prevention in Government plants, including not only 
direct safe-guarding, but also construction, safe practices, and safety 
education generally. 

The appointment of safety engineers in Government establishments, 
which, within a year, has extended to 20 different plants, is the 
result of a safety survey of the Government navy yards and arsenals 
made by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission soon 
after its appointment in 1917. The survey was made in order that 
the commission might have knowledge of the conditions under which 
the work in Government establishments is carried on, of the hazards 
of the work, and of the possibilities of accident prevention by the 
development of methods which have proved so successful in recent 


{ 4} 
t 


years in industrial establishments. The officials in charge of the 
various establishments cooperated most heartily in the survey. 
Most of them were fully alive to the practical usefulness of accident- 
prevention work in an emergency like the present, when avoidable 
accidents might readily result in the loss of highly skilled men whose 
services could not be replaced. 

The conference was chiefly devoted to the discussion of safety 
standards to be adopted for immediate use in the Government plants. 
Standards were adopted covering the following items: 


|. Building construction 

2. Power plants and prime movers. 
3. Power transmission apparatus. 

!. Remote control apparatus. 

). Elevators. 

6. Cranes. 

7. Fire appliances and equipment. 
8. Lighting. 

9. Wash, toilet, and locker rooms. 
10. Eye protectors. 

ll. Safety specifications to accompany proposals. 
12. Inspection reports. 

13. Unsafe practices. 

14. Plant rules and regulations. 
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As a result of the earlier conferences and of the work of comiunittees ; 
appointed at those conferences, drafts of tentative standards |aq ; oof 


been placed before the conference for discussion. Preliminary {o 
the conference, a special committee of three engineers had bee) 
assigned the task of reviewing the entire body of tentative rules and 
standards, in cooperation with members of the staff of the Bureau of 3 
Standards and a representative of the United States Bureau of Labor lig 
Statistics. As a result, the conference was able to reach an agree- & 
ment on practically all points with the minimum amount of dis- , od 
cussion. 3 
It is planned that the standards worked out in the conference shall 
be issued by the Bureau of Standards with adequate illustrations to 
form one of the bureau’s series of standard manuals, which began with B di 
the publication of its “National Electrical Safety Code.” Some of 
the standards, especially those relating to construction and to safety Di 
specifications for new equipment, have already been adopted and | 
put into effect at some of the plants. 0 
In addition to the consideration of standards, the conference also D 
discussed at some length methods of education for accident pre- u 
vention, organization of safety committees, and the recording and u 








reporting of accidents. Forms were adopted for current records of a 
accidents and for monthly reports. 
The conference was attended by safety engineers representing the r 


navy yards, arsenals, and other Government establishments. Repre- \ 
sentatives of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and L 


the Shipping Board were also present. The conference was in charge r 
of Mr. A. H. Young, director of the American Museum of Safety, who 
has been serving as chief safety adviser to the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission in its efforts to secure the adoption in Gov- : 
ernment establishments of the most efficient accident prevention | 
methods. . 





HAZARDS OF BLAST-FURNACE OPERATION. 


The United States Bureau of Mines has recently issued a report on 
the ‘Occupational hazards at blast-furnace plants and accident 
prevention,” by Frederick H. Willcox, metallurgical engineer of the 
bureau. The study is based on records of accidents at blast furnaces 
in Pennsylvania in the year 1915, and was prepared under a coopera- 
tive agreement with the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. 





A POAT CAI + 


1 Occupational Hazard at Blast-furnace Plants and Accident Prevention, by Frederick H. W illcox. 
Bulletin 140, U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Washington, 1917, 155 pp. 
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This report contains the most detailed and careful study yet made 
of the experience of a highly hazardous department of the iron and 
steel industry. The author has the advantage of engineering know!l- 
edge and of blast-furnace experience and has accordingly discussed 
his material in a way to afford immediate and practical help to the 
furnace manager who desires to deal with his safety problems intel- 
ligently. 

Several sections in the beginning of the report are devoted to the 
development of the blast-furnace plant. It is there pointed out very 
clearly that the exigencies of production in themselves forced atten- 
tion to strength of construction, modification of design, and modified 
practice, and that these things, while designed to increase pro- 
duction, introduced factors of safety of the utmost importance. 

The changed character of blast-furnace labor is noted. There can 
be no doubt that the inexperienced immigrant has been a factor in 
high accident rates, but the experience of the blast furnaces as here 
outlined emphasizes the fact that the presence of the inexperienced 
man is no excuse for a continuing high accident rate. When the 
management does its duty with any sort of efficiency by instructing 
the men in proper methods of work and providing proper tools and 
apparatus the rates drop at once. 

Following the general discussion of the first several sections of the 
report there is a review of the blast-furnace accidents in Pennsyl- 
vania durmg 1915. The method pursued is to give a descriptive 
statement regarding a selected group of accidents from a oly a8 
locality in the plant, and to follow this by comment and suggestion 
regarding methods of prevention. For example, under the general 
heading *‘The furnace front”’ are subheads such as ‘‘ Cinder notch,” 
‘Tapping hole,” etc. Under ‘‘ Tapping hole”’ accidents are described 
such as 


(1) Keeper was loading gun before cast, shoveling in clay while the helper operated 
the valve. Clay plugged in the bottom of the funnel and keeper put in hand to push 
clay down. Plunger came back and cut off end of middle finger; or 

) 


2) The casting crew were drilling open the tapping hole when the iron rushed out 
and splashed up, striking a helper’s face and eyelids. 


The use of such descriptions makes it possible to point out the 


specific things which were done or should have been done in view of 
such an occurrence. 

This method of presentation has the great advantage of definiteness 
of treatment. It has also the weakness that the necessary volume of 
descriptive statements makes it difficult to discover the information 
which may be desired in a given case for which it is desired to provide 
a remedy. 
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In summarizing his description of blast-furnace accidents, the 
author notes that ‘“‘falls, together with railroad equipment and 
asphyxiation, account for most of the fatal injuries.”” This remark 
emphasizes in an interesting manner the results of ‘‘engineering 
revision’? whereby the hazard of hot metal, which in earlier days 
stood out far beyond all others, has been reduced and as a death 
hazard brought almost to the vanishing point. 

Regarding the tabulated data it is to be regretted that it was not 
possible to determine the amount of employment in the Pennsy|- 
vania blast furnaces in 1915 and thus to have been able to compute 
true accident rates. 

In discussing responsibility for accidents the author says ‘the 
classification of accidents according to responsibility is unsatis- 
factory.”’ It might be added that any attempt to present the matter 
by means of a percentage tabulation is so involved in possible error 
as to be undesirable. To illustrate, suppose the percentages assigned 
to the worker and to the employer are steadily decreasing. A 
necessary correlative of this change will be an increase in the per- 
centage attributable to industrial hazard. It will be an extraordi- 
narily well informed person who will not interpret this increased 
percentage as representing increasing hazard, when in fact. thie 
hazard may be stationary or even growing less. In any fluctuating 
interrelated group such chances of wrong interpretation will inevitably 
occur. 

The list of safeguards is excellent and its careful study would repay 
any safety man concerned with blast furnaces. A careful checking 
up fails to disclose any material omission, while no other published 
material contains, so far as can be determined, all that is found here. 
The sections on the relation of prevention work to the employce 
present a sane and workable program. Especially good is the outline 
of follow-up work for the guidance of blast-furnace safety committees. 

This volume will doubtless become and remain for some time the 
working manual of the safety man in blast-furnace work. 





ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1916. 


The third report of the United States Bureau of Mines on accidents 
at metallurgical works, recently issued as Technical paper 201,' shows 
a reduction in fatal accidents at both smelters and ore-dressing 
plants, but an increase in the number of nonfatal injuries. ‘This 
latter is due, it is explained, not se much to an increasing hazard as 





1 Accidents at metallurgical works in the United States during the calendar year 1916. Compiled by 
Albert H. Fay, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Technicai paper 201. ° Washington, 1918. 18 pp. 
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to the more complete returns received. One hundred and _ fifty 
plants, including copper, lead, zinc, and quicksilver smelters, as well! 
as refineries, made returns; the iron blast furnaces are not included 
in the report. The total number of men reported employed was 
66,194 as compared with 49,891 in 1915, and 43,007 in 1914. 

The number of fatalities reported was 33 by ore-dressing plants, 36 
by smelters, and 14 by auxiliary works, including shops, yards, ete. 
The number of nonfatal injuries reported by ore-dressing plants was 
3.184, by smelters, 9,656, and by auxiliary works, 2,240. Classified 
on a 14-day basis, to accord with many of the State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, the report makes the following showing: 

Nee cs dak ccd Cad eE NESE SESH SA SARL Ese b eb Ae ted es 83 


2. Serious (time lost, more than 14 days): 
(a) Permanent disability— 


GNU S SuAM ES did the nite «Dia bh 4 Wo) + enticed ee das we 17 

SS ee ee er eee 200 

Ds one che cae hese dee eesaheeaseaesogersesse ages 3, 443 

3. Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days, inclusive)................-.... 11, 420 
ee ee ee pe ee 15, 163 


The following table shows the actual number of men employed, the 
number of 300-day workers, and the fatality and injury rates at 
metallurgical works in 1914, 1915, and 1916, the three years covered 
by the reports of the Bureau of Mines on this subject: 


SUMMARY OF LABOR AND ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1914, 1915, AND 1916, 


| } 
| Employees, Killed, Injured, 


Day’s w al 




















Industry and year | | ~~ yp: ver Per 
ie ’ , performed, On | | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1.000 
| Actual. ae Actual.|; em- | 300 day, Actual.) em- | 300-day 
| basis. ploy- | work- ploy- | work- 
| | ees, | ers, ees, ers. 
ss am iw es eae \ eapsmeaen 
Ore-dressing plants: | 
Sb: es 1 | 4,567, 529 15, 128 dbo 5, 225 23] 1.52) 1.51) 1,434] 94.79) 94.19 
| Ay aS. ee | §, 732,184 564 9, 107 30 | 1.62 1.57 2,095 112.85 109. 65 
Mees lo ticéiis | 7,041, 083 | 29° 365 | 23 23, 47 33} 1.48] 1.41), 3,184] 142.37| 135.66 
as plants: 2 4 
es idedsideceadsde 9, 700, 769 | 27,8 32, 336 | 33 1.18 | 1.02 5,673 | 203.49 | 175.44 
A 10, 878,486 | 31, 7 36, 262 | 38 | | 1.05 5,718 | 182.53 157.69 
See eda aksth ees. | 14, 809,046 | 43, 829 | 49, 363 36 | 82 } ae 9,656 | 220.31 | 195.61 





1 Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc, 
2 Not including iron and steel. 

Tables giving causes of accidents indicate that at the ore-dressing 
plants machinery was responsible for 33 per cent of all fatalities and 
18 per cent of all injuries; that 6 per cent of the fatalities were due 
to falls of persons, whereas at smelters the fatalities due to this cause 
represented 25 per cent of the total; and that fatalities due to flying 
or falling objects represented 11 per cent at smelters and 3 per cent 
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at ore-dressing plants. It also appears that haulage systems cay). 
17 per cent of the fatalities at smelting plants and 21 per cent 4; 
ore-dressing plants; that 6 per cent of the nonfatal injuries at « 
dressing plants were due to haulage, whereas at smelters 10 per coy 
were due to this cause; and that at smelting plants burns from 
metal, slag, etc., claimed 11 per cent of the fatalities and 25 per c 
of the nonfatal injuries. 





ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND QUARRIES IN OHIO, 1916. 


Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio for the year ending Dec; 
ber 31, 1916, are presented in a pamphlet recently issued by the div;- 
sion of investigation and statistics (Report No. 31) of the industri.) 
commission.' There are five sections, the first dealing with coal mi; 
and showing production, number of employees, days of opera 
average wages, total annual wage and salary payments, and accide: 
and the other four sections dealing with fire-clay mines, gypsum mi 
limestone quarries, and sandstone quarries, the data covering 
duction, number of employees, days of operation, classified we. 
wages, total annual wage and salary payments, and hours of ls 
per week. 

Although 108 fatal accidents were reported to the inspector o! 
mines during 1916, the report tabulates only those for which awaris 
were made under the workmen’s compensation law, numbering 
Of this number 8 were for deaths which occurred in 1915. The to 
amount awarded in these 86 cases for death benefits, medical 
hospital, and funeral expenses, was $173,384.96,’ or an averag: 
$2,016.10 each. Sixty per cent of the fatal accidents were caused 
falls of stone, slate, or coal. Ninety-eight accidents resulting in )) 
manent partial disabilities, and 3,462 accidents resulting in te: 
rary disabilities are enumerated, the total expenditures for all | 
and nonfatal accidents aggregating $382,620.96, distributed as 
lows: For death benefits, $159,669; for compensation, $166,618: 
medical and hospital expenses, $44,915;> and for funeral expens 
$11,418.96. This, of course, does not take into consideration the ti 
lost on account of these accidents, which the report estimates to 
equivalent to the entire time of 2,991 men for one year. 

The 98 awards for accidents resulting in permanent partial 


2 


abilities represented an expenditure of $50,238.2 Compensation «) 


j 
i 





1 Ohio Industrial Commission. Department of investigation and statistics. Report No. 31. Sta! 
of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1916, Columbus, 1918. 84 pp. 

2? Exclusive of medical and hospital expenses paid by firms carrying self insurance under the State | 

8 Exclusive of any additional expenditures for medical and hospital attention by employers who c."! 
self insurance under sec. 22 of the workmen’s compensation act and who are required to furnish mi: 
and hospital care without cost to the injured person, 
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medical and hospital bills amounting to $156,690' were paid in 
9.793 cases of temporary disability lasting more than 7 days, while 
in 669 cases of temporary disability lasting less than 7 days the 
total medical and hospital expense was $2,308. Under the law no 
compensation may be awarded in cases of disability lasting 7 days or 
less. Of 3,462 temporary disability accidents 80.7 per cent resulted 
in disabilities of more than one week, and 1,106, or 32 per cent, 
resulted in disabilities of more than 5 weeks. 

The following table gives a summary of all coal-mine accidents 
for which awards were made by the industrial commission during 
1916: 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF AWARDS AND TONS MINED PER AWARD UNDER THE 
OHIO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW DURING THE YEAR 1916. 





Payments made.! 
Number of | Tonsmined | _- Pe eee 








eee - 
Result of injury. | ewards. per award.” 

Amount. Average. 
aca - 7 |— ‘on 
Pe at ad a Staniad et eenetawin ddawedee 86 401, 472 $173. 384.96 $2. 016.10 
Permanent partial disability ....... tere Vadebee 98 352,312 50), 238.00 | 512. 63 
po, a eee 3, 462 9.973 | 3 158.998. 00 15.93 
pte aE ga Bai SE eae a a 3, 646 9. 470 329 620.96 104.94 
1 Exclusive of medical and hospital expenses paid by firms carrying self-insurance under the State plan. 


2 Based on a total production of 34,526,552 short tons. 
Of this amount, $2,308 was spent for medical and hospital service in 669 cases lasting 7 days orless and 
therefore not entitled to compensation. 


The report makes no mention of accidents in fire-clay mines, 
gypsum mines, limestone quarries, and sandstone quarries. 
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BIRTH RATES AND MORTALITY STATISTICS. d 
p| VITAL AND SICKNESS STATISTICS FOR GERMANY AND AUSTRIA DURING » a 
| THE WAR. , g 
e GERMANY. 
The question of the birth rate and infant mortality in Germany : 7 
during the War has been treated very thoroughly in three publica- 4 
tions by Dr. Rott, senior physician and superintendent of the Augusio- |. r 
Victoria Home for the combating of infantile mortality.!. The Soz . 
Praxis (Dec. 6, 1917) thus summarizes these three publications , 
In the first of these publications Dr. Rott proves, with the hel) 
extensive and clear statistical matter, that the increased infantile mor- 
tality in town and country during the first year of the War was follow od r 
by a considerable decrease in 1915, while at the same time there wa. a 
decline in the birth rate. Dr. Rott endeavors by detailed inquir 
ascertain what reasons exist for the variation and decline of infan : 
mortality, and whether and to what extent the decline of infant n | 
tality is connected with and is attributable to the decline in the birth ) 
rate. He comes to the conclusion that the increased mortality in ' 
1914 was to be ascribed to the hot summer, bad economic conditi: 
and want of employment. On the other hand, the decrease in t/ie | 
number of children born alive seems to have been not without : 
fluence on the number of infant deaths. The systematic re! 
afforded by the imperial maternity and nursing allowance has brou 





about the decline of the mortality figures. 

In the three periods in 1915 which have been compared by) 
Rott the number of children born alive in 18 towns declined 
31,008, or 23.8 per cent, and this decline was accompanied |. 
decline of 34.9 per cent in infant mortality. Dr. Rott’s views as to 
the extension of social welfare work in peace time are for the n 
part met by proposals well known. 

In the second publication he pays special attention to the pu) 
institutions for the care of infants and young children, and emphas! 
the necessity of providing nursing rooms in factories, créches, 
day nurseries, which are becoming more and more necessary, 0¥: 
to the increase in the number of gainfully engaged women. \s 2 








1 Geburtenhiufigkeit, Siuglingssterblichkeit und Siuglingsschutz, by Dr. Rott. Berlin, 1917 
essay on the birth rate, infantile mortality, and the protection of infants during the first two years o! ‘he 
war.) F 

Frauenarbeit und Kinderschutz. Berlin, 1917. (Women’s labor and the protection of children. 3 

Die Mitwirkung der Krankenkassen bei der Mutter—Siiuglings- und Kleinkinder-fiirsorge. Reprinicd 
from the ‘‘Ortskrankenkasse.’”? Dresden, 1917. Vol.1. (A treatise on the cooperation of the sick funds 
in the care of mothers, infants, and young children.) j 
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further condition for the public care of infants Dr. Rott advocates 
registry offices for nurseries and public control by trained persons of 


day nurseries. 

In the third publication he dwells expressly on the future cooper- 
ation of the sick funds of the workmen’s insurance system in the 
great alm of improving the national hygiene. 

The Kommunale Praxis! gives the following figures and other 
particulars relating to the movement of the population between 
1913 and 1916 in Berlin—Friedenau, one of the constituent suburbs 
of Greater Berlin, which is inhabitated largely by officials, merchants, 
small shopkeepers, etc. On December 31, 1913, the population 
numbered 44,869, and on December 31, 1916, it was 44,809, showing 
a decline during this period of 0.13 per cent. 
decrease from year to year in the number of males, amounting in 
the end to 693, while the number of households increased by 1,402. 
There was an excess of births over deaths in 1914 of 280, but in 1915 
the deaths were more numerous by 84, and in 1916 by 183. The 
influence of the War showed itself most strongly in the statistics 
relating to occupations; thus, the number of officers increased by 
15.4 per cent, while that of domestic servants, who were formerly the 


There was a regular 


most numerous class of the population, declined by 23.7 per cent; 
women largely took the place of men as teachers. 

Even more significant as to the influence of the War are the 
figures for illnesses with a fatal termination. Thus under this 
heading ‘‘Congenital debility’’ appears in 1913 eighteen times, in 
1914 seventeen times, and in 1915 twenty-six times. Deaths due to 
tuberculosis rose from 16 in 1913 to 21 in 1916. Those due to organic 
diseases of the heart numbered 14 in 1914, 38 in 1915, and 34 in 
1916; while arteriosclerosis was responsible for 29 deaths in 1913, 
30 in 1914, 89 in 1915, and 75 in 1916. Old people most readily fall 
victims to the hardships accompanying war. Nervous troubles also 
show an increase, which is evidently to be attributed to the War, 
from 0 in 1913-14 to 7 in 1915, and 8 in 1916. Equally unmistakable 
is the influence of the War in fatal cases of stomachial and intestinal 
catarrh (dysentery) and other affections of the stomach and intestines. : 
The number of these rose from 0 to 2 in 1914, 19 in 1915, and 24 in 
1916. It is to be noted that the highest figures are recorded not for 
1916 but for 1915. The same is the case also with the fatal diseases 
which developed from violent injuries, which number 253 in 1915 
and only 182 in 1916. (These figures do not include all the men 
from the army who died in the Friedenau military hospital, but only 
those who were finally reported to the police authorities in Friedenau.) 
The total number of deaths rose from 307 in 1913 to 318 in 1914 and 





1 Kommunale Praxis. Berlin, Jan. 19, 1918. 
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eliminated by a process of natural selection. 


1915, and 9.4 in 1916. 
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Britain and of neutral countries are given below. 
are for the week ended January 5, 1918: 


















1 Handelsblad. Amsterdam, Jan. 30, 1918. 
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583 in 1915, and fell to 495 in 1916. The lower figures for 191' 
one to the conjecture that by this time the weaker had already 


The number of births fell from 725 in 1913 to 312 in 1916, | 
rl 2 . ° ° Wal 

per cent. The number of marriages fell in the same period 36.6 
| cent. At the same time infant mortality increased; the per ce 

| children who died in their first year was 6.2 in 1913, 7.5 in 1914, 


In this connection the following figures, as published by the 
delsblad,' relating to the birth and death rates in various large Ge: 
re cities, may be of interest. The statistics are for four weeks, the 
half of December, 1917, and the first half of January, 1918: 


Death 


15. 9 
16. 4 
9. 
12. 4 
14.8 
17.9 


9) g 


17.2 


17. 9 


The preceding figures show that in all of these 12 cities the d. 
rate greatly exceeded the birth rate. In four of them the exces 
over 100 per cent, viz, in Hamburg 163 per cent, in Leipzig 145 
cent, in Chemnitz 121 per cent, and in Dresden 108 per cent. 

For the purpose of comparison the rates in some cities of Gr 
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AUSTRIA. 


The Neue Freie Presse’ states that general statistics of births, 
deaths, and marriages in Austria have not been published since the 
outbreak of the War, but from an examination of the municipal 
returns in those Provinces which have not been ravaged by inva- 
sion, Prof. H. Rauchberg (Prague) shows that while the death rate 
remains much the same, the birth rate has so seriously diminished 
that the number of deaths greatly exceeds the number of births. 


t 


The figures given for lower Austria and Bohemia are: 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN LOWER AUSTRIA AND BOHEMIA, 1913 AND 1916, 


— — —~ 











Births Deaths. Difference. 
Lower Austria: 
7 a a SP ee ee 73, 103 | 60,010 —13,093 
Wee tet ee he OB. Oe REE RBS EE 43, 950 | 66, 225 4-22. 275 
Bohemia: 
SS Ge CS oe dtl Piura, 175,965 | 127,221; —48,744 
BRODER EES a es ee oa ae 87,401 | 22, 276 +34, 875 


The birth rate has fallen in lower Austria 39 per cent, in Bohemia 
49.7 per cent, in Moravia 48.1 per cent. As the fall continued in 
1917, the number of births in that year can hardly amount to half 
the normal. Before the War the excess of births over deaths in 
Austria was about 300,000 a year; now the position is reversed. 
“Tf this goes on, Austria must perish,” is the conclusion of Prof. 
Rauchberg. 

The Zeit? reports that the number of cases of infectious diseases 
among the civil population notified in Vienna fell in December, 1917, 
to 1,475. The mortality during that month was greater than in the 
first two years of the War. Altogether 3,455 persons died, as com- 
pared with 3,267 in November, 1917, and 2,935 in December, 1916. 

In a later issue the same daily states * that a conference of phy- 
sicians in West Bohemia met recently to consider a report on famine 
edema or “war dropsy.”’ The cause of it is a watering of the blood 
through insufficient nourishment, superinduced by overwork and cold. 
Inthe Saxon Erzgebirge, where the daily ration actually contains 1,400 
calories per capita, the disease does not occur. In Austria the food 
cards represent 1,000 calories per capita per day, but these are not 
always obtainable. In the Bohemian Erzgebirge, up to October, 
1917, 25,000 cases of ‘‘war dropsy’’ were noted, of which 1,000 ended 
fatally. The amount of food must be increased so as to supply 1,200 
to 1,400 calories a day. A circular has been issued by the governor 
of Bohemia directing the raising of the flour ration for persons suf- 
fering from “war dropsy” from 500 to 725 grams (1.1 to 1.6 pounds) 
per week. 


1 Neue Freie Presse. Vienna, Feb. 2, 1918. 2 Die Zeit. Vienna, Feb. 2,1918. * Idem, Feb. 12, 1918. 
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HOUSING AND THE LAND PROBLEM. 


BY LEIFUR MAGNUSSON. 


The most important problem connected with the housing questi 
is the land problem, namely, how to increase the available supp! 
building land, and how permanently to keep the price of it within 
means of the workingman. 

Employers in this country have attempted to solve the proble: 
moving their establishments from the congested urban center: 
outlying rural and semirural districts where land is available at n 
moderate prices. As evidence of this movement of industry 
United States census of manufactures shows from census to census 
an increasing proportion of the population, the number of esta)! 
ments, and the number of wage earners outside of the limits of | 
tain metropolitan districts which are in reality single industrial a1 
Furthermore, a recent survey of company housing undertaken 
this bureau shows that company housing developments are eit 
new town developments or are located in the suburbs of larger ci 
indicating the extent to which industrial decentralization unde 
company housing. The primary reason pointed out by emplo 
for this movement away from the cities has been a desire for m 
land as well as cheaper land, emphasized by them in such expressi 
as “lower taxes, lower rentals, and avoidance of congestion,” w! 
community benefits naturally flowing from more land and ches 
land are expressed as a desire for more light and air and quieter s 
roundings. ' 


GROWTH OF SPECULATIVE PROFITS IN COMPANY TOWNS. 


Employers admittedly have not solved the land problem 
connection with their housing enterprises by merely migrating fr 
the city to the country districts. The study which the bureau m: 
of company housing shows among other things that there has |) 
only slight attempts on the part of employers as a whole to con! 
the uses to which land may be adapted by careful town plannine, 
that there has been little or no positive action taken to preve' 
overcrowding, and that no method has been devised either wholl\ 
partly successful in controlling speculation in company towns. 
Some employers, in fact, have encouraged the element of speculation 
in offering their houses to the workman. Possibilities of the future 











1 For a similar movement of German industry, see p. 72, above. 
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vrowth of the company town are pointed out, ‘‘whether you buy to 
hold for an increase, or to build a home to live in or to rent.’’ The 
buver is lured by ‘‘$3 cash and $2 per week until paid, no interest, 
yo taxes for three years.’’ ! 

While in general increased land values in company towns have not 

n reflected in increased rents, such increases in land values have 

turally occurred in some company towns. An instance in point is 
Morgan Park, Duluth, Minn., which has been developed by the United 
States Steel Corporation. The land was originaily virgin land, having 
only an agricultural value. In 1906 the assessed value of 1,250 acres 
within the area purchased by the steel corporation was $29,500, or 
$23.60 per acre, according to the records of the oflice of the tax 
assessor of the city of Duluth, Minn. As land is assessed by the city 

tU per cent of its ‘‘full and true”’ value, the value per acre at that 
time was probably about $59. Of the approximate 190 acres in the 
town site of Morgan Park, the 141 acres which had been — by 
the end of 1916 have been assessed at $720 per acre; and the addi- 
tional 49 acres improved in 1917 have been assessed at $1,000 per 
acre. This would make the average assessed value of the actual 189 
acres for which the figures apply about $791 per acre, or a ‘full and 
true” value of $1,975 per acre at the present time. This is $375,250 

‘the whole tract of 190 acres comprising the town site. However, 
it should be stated that thus far much of this value is the result of 
improvements put in by the Morgan Park Co. 

Private investigators have shown quite definitely in two company 
towns—Gary, Ind., and Lackawanna, N. Y.—which were intensively 
studied for that purpose the amount of ‘‘unearned increments’ 
which have been created in those towns.’ 

in Gary, Ind., the price paid for land per acre averaged about $814. 
The total and final cost, therefore, of the 9,000 acres bought there 
by the United States Steel Corporation may roughly be stated at 
$7,200,000. The area in Gary which was not bought by the corpora- 
tion was 9,749 acres. A liberal estimate of $75 per acre in 1906 has 
been placed upon this less desirable land. The total cost of the latter 
is therefore $731,175. This would make the value of the total land 
area of Gary approximate ‘ly $8,000,000 at the time of the ot hase by 
the Steel Corporation in 1906. The value of this land in 1915, as 


——— —— —+ 





| On the other hand, it is only fair to point out that in the large majority of cases speculation in land has 
not as yet generally dev reloped in company towns because of the prevailing practice of employers to rent 
and not to sell land and houses to their workmen. Rents are generally low and have not been increased 


lor a period of years; in fact in some instances it would have been desirable to increase rentals and to im- 
prove the surroundings and general maintenance of the property with the increased return 

* The studies in question were made by special investigators for the New York committee interested in 
conserving land values for community purposes. One of these studies has been printed: The Unearned 


Increment in Gary (Ind.), by Robert Murray Haig. (Pol. Science Quart. N. Y. Columbia University 
Press, March, 1917.) 
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ascertained from its assessed valuation, which is about 20 per cen{ 
of its actual value, was about $40,020,725. The value of the sicce| 
plant yards should be deducted as the steel company can not realiz, 
any increase in the value of these. Thus the value of the town site 
of Gary, Ind., in 1906 was $6,414,455 and its selling value in 1915. 
$33,455,900, an increase of $27,031,445. 

To arrive at the unearned increment, however, certain deductions 
must necessarily be made for values which have been created or 
added to the land since 1906. These include (1) expenses of layout 


of taxes on nonrevenue producing property, and (3) local improyo- 
ments. Interest has not been deducted because the ground reits 
have been assumed to represent a fair return upon the original 
outlay; and another factor not considered is the effect of 
price level upon the increment. Some of the increase has been duc 
to a decline in the purchasing power of money, the wholesale price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics! standing at 88 in 1906 and 
100 in 1915, or an increase of 14 per cent. Considering all these 
allowances, with the exceptions noted, a deduction of $5,225,713 is 
made by the investigator from the apparent increase in valu 
$27,031,445. ‘‘The amount of the increment which might ha 
been conserved is thus found to be $21,805,732,’ an amount whi 
it is concluded, errs on the whole in the direction of reducing | 
unearned increment. 

At Lackawanna, N. Y., near Buffalo, where the Lackawan: 
Steel Co. created a new city on vacant land im 1899, the land was 
worth not over $770,000, but the steel company had to pay $1,407,000) 
for the 1,438 acres which it purchased. The remaining 2,414 acr 
(also within the city site) were estimated as worth $1,279,0) 
The total value then was $2,686,000. If the plant land on whic! 
no speculative value can be realized is excluded the value 
$1,983,000. Adding assessments for local improvements and ot 
real additions to its value, the total value in 1899 was $2,228,01 

Lackawanna is a city of over 14,000 population and the valu 
the town site land is now estimated at $9,016,000, leaving a net 
increment of $6,788,000, which has gone to private owners and 
speculators. 

Thus company controlled towns, no less than all other cities, ! 
suffered from the land speculator who withholds land from 
market until such time as an effective demand shall give him 


f 


1 Bulletin No. 200, p. 13. 

2 A Memorandum to the Steel Corporation: A Plan for the Conservation of Future Increments « 
Values at Ojibway and for Conversion of the Same into Additional Revenues for Community Pu: 
For private circulation. The chairman of this committee is Lawson Purdy, head of the departn 
taxes and assessments, New York City, and its secretary is Richard S. Childs, general manager t! 
Ami Co., New York City. This memorandum has been used by the Bureau of Labor Statistic: 
special permission. 
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price he asks; and the population of the company town again faces 
the problem which it faced within the congested city—namely, 
how to prevent or minimize the dissipation of land values to private 
land owners, and how to secure the greatest amount of social return 
‘1 terms of health and recreation and better community surroundings. 


PLANS FOR THE DIVERSION OF LAND VALUES FOR COMMUNITY PURPOSES. 


[In order to secure the ends in question it is necessary to devise 
new methods which have not yet been tried out in housing enter- 
prises except to a limited extent. These methods, however, involve 
no new principles as will be noted from the description of them. 

Improved company housing.— Directly, or indirectly through a 
subsidiary or controlled company, the employer acquires land or 

es plant land, and constructs houses for his employees. He has 

e advantage of securing land in outlying districts at its agricul- 
tural value. Control of his labor, stabilizmg it, and securing a 
steady supply of labor, and not speculation are to be the objects 
sought. There is also the advantage of wholesale operations. The 
employer may rent or sell his houses. If the employer rents his 
houses he may keep his rents moderately low or he may charge 

verage prevailing rentals and use his returns to improve his property 
and secure certain social and community benefits to his employees. 
If he sells, he may do so at cost, plus interest, and on favorable 
terms, thereby attracting his employees. He may prevent easy 
speculation by a system of selling for restricted usages, recognized as 
cumbersome, however, and difficult of execution. Only by a sys- 
tem of permanent ownership or control, adoption of the principle of 
limited return, and application of rentals to community purposes 
will he be able to divert the increases in community values to the 
benefit of the community. 

But company housing has this disadvantage, that it gives no con- 
trol to, or places no responsibility upon, the members of the com- 
munity. The bureau in its investigation discovered only one em- 
ployer who proposed giving the employees a measure of control in 
the housing undertaking. That employer suggested the placing of a 
representative of the men on the board of trustees of the fund which 
the company proposed to provide for the construction and sale of 
houses toitsmen. But such representation obviously is not suffi- 
ciently far-reaching to effect the objects under discussion here. 

Perhaps in the long run the only way in which company develop- 
ment can be successfully made to conserve all land values for the 
community is by adoption of the method sketched by the committee 
on new industrial towns, presented as a memorandum to the Steel 

Corporation and suggested for its guidance in the development of its 
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new steel town of Ojibway, Canada.'| The plan is of such interest ag 
to make it seem worth while to present it in detail. 

When the time comes for admitting the private builders and open- 
ing the lots to acquisition and settlement, the Steel Corporation, it js 
proposed, should organize the ‘‘Ojibway Land Co.,”’ select its first 
board of directors, turn over to it in convenient installments the tit. 
to the land (not including plant land) and all the uncompleted eoy- 
tracts for streets, sewers, etc., and accept in return the land com- 
pany’s serial mortgage bonds, equivalent to the cost of the land and 
improvements, up to date, plus a small profit, say 3 per cent, inas- 
much as the purpose of the steel company is primarily to secure labor 
and not to make a profit. The land company would then make up 
its tentative rental price list for the lots and would make the following 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


No land will be sold. Title will remain in the land company and be handled as a 
community investment. When the city is well established, the board of directors 
of the land company will be selected by popular election. 

Any responsible person may select and become the tenant of any lot or lots in 
Ojibway not previously taken and a rental will be charged proportionate to the \ 
thereof and roughly equivalent to what other persons are known to be willing to ) 

Rentals will be readjustable from time to time like tax valuations, with due « 
sideration of the completion of local improvements, the growth of the neighborh 
the population of the city, etc., with the intent of charging whatever the leasehv| 
are worth and of securing for the community, as represented by the land compan) 
approximately all the ‘‘economic ground frent.’’ The readjustments of rental will 
be made uniformly and scientifically on a frontage basis, and no leaseholder’s r 
will be raised or decreased except as part of a general readjustment affecting al! 
land in the neighborhood the value of which has altered, and applicable imparti 
to his neighbors as well as to himself. 

These ground leases will be for five years on business streets and 15 years on r 
dential streets, the leaseholder, his heirs, or assigns having perpetually the preference 
in renewals. Buildings on such leaseholds will not ‘‘fall in’’ or become the proper! 
of the land company, as is the usual procedure in land leases if the leaseholder « 
clines to renew. 

If the leaseholder declines to renew, the land company may allow him to re! 
in possession upon payment month by month of the newly established ground re: 
until a new lessee is found who will take over the building and pay its fair ma) 
value or a 6 per cent rental thereon, whereupon the leaseholder must vacate. 

If the leaseholder declines to renew, and vacates, the land company may oller | 
land and building together for a five-year (or 15-year) lease at not less than the 1 
land rent plus 6 per cent of the fair market value of the building (said value | 
subject to an appropriate annual allowance for depreciation), the owner mea! 
being free to find a tenant at better terms if he can before the land company finds 
at the fixed rate. Such a tenant will be pledged to pay the land rent to the 
company direct and the building rent direct to the owner. The owner will 





1A Memorandum to the Steel Corporation: A Plan for the Conservation of Future Increments « 
Values at Ojibway and for Conversion of the Same into Additional Revenues for Community Pu 
For private circulation. 
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} to dispossess the tenant for nonpayment of the building rent, and the tenant, although 
t thereafter occupying the premises, will still be liable to the land company for 

land rent until the lease expires. The land company will also be free to dispossess 

tenant for nonpayment of land rent and the tenant will still be liable to the owner 

: ‘he building for the building rent till the lease expires. 

: ‘ile the property is without a leaseholder, the land company will receive no 
ind rent and the owner no income from, or use of, the building, and they thus 
me partners in their desire to find a new tenant. The land company also retains 

Pp ption of purchasing the building of a leaseholder who declines to renew at its 


-et value as impartially determined by a fair jury of three arbitrators, and renting 
selling it. 
t will thus be seen that no man who builds in the city can have any hope of profit 


ir of loss in the changing of value that the lapse of time may bring to his land. 
ill pay a rent greater than ordinary taxes, a rent somewhat less, however, than 
7 } f ld } ar’ > avi > i“ : ) "Tor +1) ° | ‘ 1 iy Y T } ig 
mount he would otnerwise pay 1n taxes, mortgage inter an terest Ol 118 
combined. He will not have to raise any principal to invest in land 


henefits further by the fact that none of his ground rent goes to banks and private 
tal, but all goes into the land company’s treasury to be reexpended for the benefit 
himself and his fellow townspeople. 
[he land company will take no profits and all the income will be used in some y 
: benefit of the people living in the land company tract 
The right is reserved of enacting new rules from time to time controlling the use 
the land in the interest of the general public welfare and of the protection of the 


nd values. 


[here remains the vital question of how we can make it safe for a tenant to erect 
ly permanent buildings. Obviously if the character of a neighborhood changes 
lically by reason of the growth of the city, a building may become obsolete in that 


on and an encumbrance, fit only to be torn down to make way for a type of 
building more suited to the altered demands of the neighborhood. 
This difficulty we meet by careful city planning, and building regulation which so 


liminishes this hazard that there will be less danger of such premature obsolescence 
f buildings in this city than there is under ordinary conditions elsew! 

We restrict every street as to the use of the land for stores. factories, or residences 
spectively, and as to the height of buildings, percentage of the lot that may be 


covered, and minimum value of the building that may be erected thereon. Thus 
the man who builds a home will know positively that no stores or factories can invade 
his neighborhood, no cheaper houses can come in to spoil his street, no mansions will 
me in to inflate his rental, no high apartment will be allowed to cut off his light 
The man who builds a store can make sure that he is or is not in the path of retail 
expansion, according to his preferences and ambitions. 
Thus we plan to avoid congestion and the scrapping of buildings before their time. 
The essential features of this method of procedure are: (1) No sale 
of land; (2) title by occupancy only through a system of ground 
leases; (3) periodical adjustment of values of leases to keep pace 
with demand for favorable sites as population increases; (4) use of all 
rentals for the maintenance of the property and community improve- 
ment; (5) application of the principles of classification of land for 
special uses and of building restrictions in order to. maintain the 
character of the different sections (business and residence) of: the 
community. All the principles here involved, it is pointed out, are 
those familiar to real estate operators, except that perhaps of periodi- 
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cal valuation of leases. This principle, however, is now being sug- 
gested in the water-power leasing bill before Congress, and wou) 
seem to present no great difficulties of application. 

The Massachusetts Homestead Commission in its first annua] 
report of 1914 described methods of housing work which wou)! 
embody the principles of limited dividend, wholesale operations, an; 
participation by the resident. A special committee was appointed 
and this committee outlined four methods of procedure, each metho 
embodying one or more of these principles. The two methods 
proposed by the committee which embody the principles of limite: 
dividend or collective participation by the resident or both may he 
here described. 

Improved housing company.—The limited dividend company, here 
termed as noted, has been known in this country and elsewhere for 
a number of years. It has been the practice to limit dividends to 
5 per cent and to distribute any surplus for community development 
after ordinary maintenance and depreciation bave been provide 
against. These companies are organized as ordinary stock companies 
except in the matter of limiting dividends. Speculative profits are 
eliminated. Houses are usually rented only; if sold, of course, tle 
speculative element is again introduced. The disadvantages of su 
companies have usually been that tney have had to buy land alread 
at a high value with small prospects of sufficient rents to leave an) 
over for community development; neither investment nor speculative 
capital has been forthcoming because of a limitation of dividends: 
and the residents, unless they were stockholders, have had no voice 
in the affairs of the company. There has been lacking interest and 
responsibility on their part. 

Copartnership homes company.—This form of organization is an 
application of the financial features of the English Garden City 
movement to America. The description of this form of organization 
as given by the Massachusetts committee ' is presented in full: 


The object of this company would be to promote the cooperative ownership of homes 
by a method favorable alike to resident and investor. Suitable land, accessible to (! 
city, would be acquired, and substantial, sanitary, and convenient homes would | 
built. The district would be planned along advanced garden suburb lines, 
restriction of the number of houses per acre and provision for allotments for garde! 
community playgrounds, and other social activities. Economies could be effected 
through wholesale operations and the elimination of speculative profit. 

A prospective resident would be approved and would take up at least two shares ©: 
common stock. He would pay a reasonable rental and share all surplus profits. |) 
dends on rent and Common stock would be credited in common stock until the \ 
of 20 shares is reached, outside capital being gradually retired. The cost of re} 
would be deducted from the twelfth month’s rent and the remainder remitted, t!\\ 
further encouraging care in the use of property. The resident could invest his savies 





1 Massachusetts: First annual report of the Homestead Commission, 1914. Boston, 1914. pp. 23-2! 
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: ‘n the company stock at 5 percent. Ownership being common, not individual, he is 
| red from loss if he has to move away. 


pital is provided at a low rate, due to wholesale operations, the security of colle 
ywnership, and the low rate of depreciation resulting from the great incentive to 
. for the property. Common stock may be drawn upon for arrears or repairs due 


3 riect. 

he directors would ultimately be elected by common stockholders, but preferred 

4 will be represented until common stock is about one-half paid up. Shares 

; ld be 500 common and 1,500 preferred, of $100 each. Common stock should be 
°s id not less than 10 per cent upon allotment and installments of $1 per month per 


Dividends should not exceed 5 per cent. Preferred stock should be paid in 


dividends not to exceed 5 per cent, cumulative. It may be retired at par ona 

- ‘'s notice. First mortgages at 5 per cent will be placed on completed houses up 
per cent of their value. A reserve fund would be established after preferred 

lends are paid at the rate of 1 per cent per annum until it equals the value of the 

With 2,000 shares subscribed, 250 houses can be built. The mmittee should 


e options and call a meeting when about one-fifth is subseribs 


The Massachusetts committee points out the following advantages: 


1 


‘o the resident: 1. He gets a home at a rental not higher and probably less 1 
sewhere, and is encouraged to take care of it by having his twelfth month's rent 
itted, less the cost of repairs. 
2. He gets a house with a garden and plenty of fresh air, a house well built and 
tary, with some individuality, in which he can take pride. He lives in a neigh- 
od where all are equally desirous of keeping up the property. 
He shares in the economies effected through wholesale buying of land and ma 


terials, building houses in numbers, efficient management, saving in legal expenses, 
| the elimination of speculative profit. 
He can invest his savings in the company at 5 per cent. 
5. The unearned increment goes to benefit each resident member, for with increase 





in values he will get either a dividend on rent or rent below market value. 
6. Ife secures practically all the surplus profits after fixed charges are paid in the 
rm of a dividend on his rent, with credit in common stock until his total holdings 
equal 20 shares, after which they are paid in cash. 

He lives in a social atmosphere, with new and vital interests and collective friend- 
ships in the community. He has a mutual interest in common recreation facilities 
playgrounds, halls, etc. 

8. Ownership is common, not individual, thus providing security from the risk of 
loss if a resident has to leave, as he has no liability beyond the shares he hold 
he may continue to receive dividends or which he may dispose of [the company 
agreeing to purchase all shares]. 

9. Capital is provided at a cheaper rate than by any other sound system, due largely 
to wholesale operations. Outside capital is gradually retired by savings 

To the investor: 1. The company by collective ownership and responsibility offers 
an exceptional security. 

2. The greater the surplus the less the risk, and it is to the interest of the residents, 
who receive surplus profits, to take care of the property, thereby lessening deprecia- 
tion, to find tenants for empty houses, and to pay rent punctually. British and 
continental experience proves that this individual interest equals in value 1 per cent 
per annum on the capital. 

3. The common stock forms a fund on which the company can draw if necessary for 
temporary arrears in rent, or repairs due to neglect, thus eliminating such losses from 
the items charged against preferred stock, which the outside investor holds. 


s, on which 
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The financial scheme as outlined is as follows: 


1. The business of the company shall be carried on by a board of directors, ultimately 
to be elected by the holders of common stock; but until the common stock is a}),));; 
one-half paid in the holders of preferred stock shall be entitled to an equitable : 
sentation (see Memorandum). 

2. The authorized capital stock of the company shall be $200,000. The value 
each share shall be $100. There shall be 500 shares of common stock and 1,500 shares 
of preferred stock. 


3. Common stock shall be paid for at a rate of not less than 10 per cent upon allot- ° 4 


ment, and the remainder in installments of not less than $1 per month per share, unti! 
fully paid up, and shall be entitled to dividends not to exceed 5 per cent, payal 
quarterly, after all other obligations of the company are paid. Dividends shal! |e 
applied as payments on stock until the equivalent of 20 shares is fully paid up. 
more than 20 shares shall be held by any one person. Shares shall be transferal)|, 
subject to approval by the directors of the company. 

4. Preferred stock shall be paid in full, not less than 10 per cent at the time of su 
scription, and 30 per cent each succeeding month thereafter, and shall be entitled 
dividends as stated on the certificates, but in no case exceeding 5 per cent cumulati 
payable quarterly, out of net earnings. Holdings are not limited and are transifera|)| 
Preferred stock may be retired in any part at par on a year’s notice by the directv: 
of the company. 

5. First mortgages at 5 per cent will be placed by the company as rapidly as houses 
are completed, covering 60 per cent of the value. 

6. After all interest on mortgages, etc., and dividends on preferred stock are paid 
the company shall establish a reserve fund and shall pay into it at the rate of | per 
cent of the outstanding capital stock per annum, until it equals the value of the stock 

With the total issue of 2,000 shares taken up about 250 houses can be built. 
soon as su ‘ficient subscriptions are received options will be secured on suitable estatcs. 

The first annua! meeting will be called within one month from the time that $15.( 
on stock is paid in and a total of $40,000 subscribed. 

The company will make it practicable for a family in moderate circumstances to !i\: 
in a healthful home and in attractive surroundings at the least cost and to mainta! 
it in part through the use and sale of garden products raised on adjacent land. 
undersigning committee should invite subscriptions to common or preferred st 
A form for subscriptions should accompany the prospectus. 

The business of the company shall be carried on by a board of five directors, w!) 
shall be elected annually at.the annual meeting by the holders of common stock, each 
holder being entitled to one vote, provided, however, that no holder of com: 
stock shall be entitled to a vote until he has fully paid for one share of common st 
or an equivalent value on two or more shares; and provided, further, that if at : 
annual meeting the total amount paid in on common stock by common stockhol:: 
entitled to vote is less than five-thirtieths of the total amount paid in on preici 
stock, the holders of preferred stock shall be entitled to elect one of the five direct” 
if such total is less than four-thirtieths they shall be entitled to elect two dirc: 
and if less than three-thirtieths, three directors; if less than two-thirtieths, four di: 
tors; and if less than one-thirtieth, all five directors. In such election each hold 
preferred stock shall be entitled to one vote for every fully paid share of preferred 
stock that he holds.’’ 





Government control or ownership.—tIt is quite evident that 
Government, municipal, State, or Federal, may either substitute 
itself for any one of the controlling organs in the above forms 0: 
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housing organization or it may superimpose itself over them as a 
controlling or fostering institution; that is, it may either carry on 
housing work itself directly, or it may merely assist or direct, lend 
funds, supervise the controlling agencies and create the necessary 
rules and regulations to secure any or all of the desired ends in rela- 
tion to the better housing of the workingman. Finally, the Govern- 
ment itself may merely initiate the housing work and subsequently 
turn its conduct over to a company or to the community to continue 
it in the interests of the community. 





AGRICULTURAL CAMP HOUSING. 


BY LEIFUR MAGNUSSON. 


Lack of farm labor and the need of organizing to the best advan- 
tage the existing supply for war emergency purposes have emphasized 
employment conditions on farms, particularly housing conditions. 
Especially is there great lack of practical information as to methods 
of housing the labor supply so essential at the harvest seasons. 
Persons actually in touch with the situation are convinced that 
much of the trouble in holding labor on large farms and plantations 
is due to a lack of proper housing for them, while those who have 
adequately housed their tenants or seasonal labor are convinced of 
the advantages gained.!| The California Commission of Immigration 
and Housing has determined in connection with the riot which oc- 
curred on the hop ranch near Wheatland in that State on August 3, 
1913, ‘‘that probably the most important contributory factor was the 
poor housing and sanitary accommodations afforded the workers.’’? 

Because of the larger individual farms, and because of their scat- 
tered location and consequent isolation, the problem of transporting 
farm labor from place to place and of holding a seasonal labor 
supply has been aggravated in this country. Furthermore, there 
has been developed no practice in village or community set- 
tlements in relation to agriculture. The rural towns and _ vil- 
lages of this country are mainly small trading centers for the 
active farmers and residence centers for the retired farmers. The 
villages of this country are not communities of actual farmers and 
farm laborers who work from the village as a center as is frequently 
the case in Europe. In the latter case housing is much simplified 
as compared with the difficulties encountered under present condi- 
tions of farming in the United States. It is only in certain locali- 
ties in the South that the farmer’s family lives in the city or town 





1 Cf. World’s Work, New York, vol. 27, Dec., 1913, pp. 230-235. 
* Advisory pamphlet on camp sanitation and housing, Commission of Immigration and Housing of 
California [4th rev. ed.], p. 5. San Francisco, 1915. 
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and maintains its farm as an adjunct to the city or town life.!. There 
has, therefore, as a rule been very little coordination or dovetailine 
of town and rural occupations. Hence, there has been necessary 
an exceptionally large movement of migratory labor in this county, 
to supply the seasonal demands of agriculture. 

Aside, principally, from what has been done by the State of Cali- 
fornia, through its Commission on Immigration and Housing, and } 
the Public Health Council of the State of New York, little consider. 
tion has been given to the proper care and housing of this season 
migratory labor. Several States, it may be noted in passing, ha 
made investigations as to labor camp conditions, all of which 
vestigations confirm the existence of deplorable conditions in su 
camps’—lack of sanitation, poor food, or lack of variety in fo 
frauds in commissary charges, scrip payment of wages, withholding 
wages due, and other similar practices. The problem of camp re 
lation and inspection has been almost wholly neglected. 





ESSENTIAL NEEDS OF A LABOR CAMP. 


Besides adequate wages and reasonably short hours of lab 
the points to be considered in securing proper conditions of labo: 
labor camps are: (1) Clean and wholesome food served in sanita 
mess rooms; (2) decent individual sleeping places; (3) washi 
laundry, and bathing facilities; (4) medical aid; and (5) provision { 
recreation. 

Different circumstances will determine how to meet these essenti:! 
requirements of every properly conducted labor camp. Conside) 
tion should be given to the racial type of labor to be employed a 
housed; to differing climatic conditions; and to the character of t 
country—i. e., topography—where the camp may happen to 
located. Thus, Greek and Italian labor may require different hai- 
dling from Negro labor. Camp construction in the North will dif 
essentially from that in the South, and, furthermore, different ty) 
of camps may be necessary in the same part of the country for diff 
ent seasons of the year. The topography of the country may ma 
it practicable to use a portable style of camp house if the character 
of the work to be done is of such nature. Nearness of villages in t 
locality may render possible some form of billeting of the labor su 
plying the villages in the locality where, for instance, the harvesting is 
being carried on. It may be possible under such circumstances to 
make use of local transportation facilities to move the labor from the 





1 Holmes, G. K., Movement from city and towns to farms (Year Book of the Department of Agricultur 
1914, p. 273). 

2 Among the States which have made investigations are California, Minnesota, Ohio, New York, Ut:! 
and Wisconsin. A somewhat broad and comprehensive investigation of migratory labor and labor ¢21)) 
conditions was made by P. A. Speek for the Commission on Industrial Relations, 1913-1915. This repor! 
is not available, however, in published form. 
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village to the surrounding country where the harvest work is going on. 
This is the method of the Y. M. C. A. boys’ camps and is described 
below. Furthermore, there is no reason why it should not be possible 
for the farmer to make use of old or abandoned buildings, repairing 
and remodeling them in such a way as to make them quite habitable, 
as was done by the peach farmers in Nassau County, N. Y., during 
the season of 1917.' 
METHODS OF ORGANIZATION. 


No problem in organization is present in the housing and caring 
for the agricultural laborer on the small farm where one or two hands 

, addition to the family of the owner operate the farm. Under such 
circumstances the farm help is accommodated as a part of the farm 
operator’s family. Problems of organization arise when a large 
supply of labor is needed, either continuously, as on the large plan- 
tations of the South and Southwest and on the large ranches of the 
Middle and Far West, or seasonally, as in connection with certain 
crops in all localities. 

The seasonal labor recruited in large groups may be organized i 
any one of the following ways: (1) Under direction and control of re 
smployer or farm operator who may himself provide the necessary 
accommodations, and supply the food—ina word, care for and maintain 
the camp and its necessary adjuncts; (2) contracting out to a lessee 
who may enter into some form of agreement with the owner benefited 
to supply all or part of the necessary equipment, and who acts as 
manager on his own account; (3) philanthropic form of manage- 
nent and operation through a military form of organization; (4) 
billeting of laborers in villages and use of existing means, or pro- 
vision of new means, of transportation to the place of work;? (5) 
cooperative organization and care of laborers by the village members 
themselves acting through some constituted form of organization of 
their own. 

The types of houses or camp accommodations which may be pro- 
vided under any one of the forms of organization adopted may be 
of several kinds: (1) Portable camp structures; (2) tents; (3) bunk 
houses of either permanent or temporary structure; (4) barracks; (5) 
individual dwelling houses of various kinds; and (6) old or abandoned 
buildings remodeled in any of these forms. The type of camp accom- 
modations adopted will vary with the circumstances or purposes for 
which they are desired. Thus, portable camps are most suitable 
where itis necessary to move a labor gang about from plac wce to place. 


'Cf. New Jersey State Agricultural College, Extension Bulletin, December, 1917 (vol. 1, No. 18) New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

24 safes of 7 or 8 miles may be worked in this fashion by the use of automobile truck transportation. 
(Convict labor camps for road work, by J. E. Pennybacker. Washington, 1916. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 414, p. 66.) 
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Portable campsalso have greater durability than tents and offer gre: 
protection from the weather.' Tents are adaptable under the s: 
circumstances and also for summer use. Bunk houses in all cases 
somewhat permanent and substantial structures.?, Barracks ma\ 
of various kinds, consisting either of long rows, divided into | 
or two room partitions, or large commodious buildings in wh 
individual sleeping cots instead of bunks in tiers may be pla 
Dwelling houses of a permanent character are, of course, the n 
desirable, but are usually adaptable only where labor is to be per 
nently employed, as on large tenant farms. 


SANITARY STANDARDS FOR LABOR CAMPS. 


Sanitary standards for labor camps and similar work places h 
been worked out by various authorities. Perhaps the most ex! 
sively quoted and used are those recommended by the Califo: 
Commission of Immigration and Housing.* The United States Re: 
mation Service has followed these fairly closely for its construct 
camps on the reclamation projects. The Public Health Council 
the State of New York has elaborated a sanitary code, one chapte: 
which is devoted to camp sanitation,’ and recently the divisional c 
mittee on village and public sanitation of the National Committee 
Welfare Work, which is a subcommittee of the committee on labo: 
the advisory commission of the Council of National Defense, has o1 
lined certain minimum standards to be followed in the laying out of s: 
sonal labor camps and other industrial housing developments in ru 
and semirural districts... A member of the staff of the United Stat 
Public Health Service has also covered the same field,’ while the Ch 
of the Division of Road Economics of the Office of Roads (Depa 
ment of Agriculture) has made an extensive study of convict-lal 
camp organization and maintenance.§ 

More recently the State of Ohio has made an investigation a1 
proposed recommendations in relation to labor camps,* and Wisco 





1 For a discussion of the merits of different types of structure reference is made to J. E. Pennybac} 
Convict labor for road work, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 414, p. 127 et seq. 

2For a description of a semipermanent, nonportable bunk-house camp, see MONTHLY REVIEW 
April, 1918, pp. 7 to 11. 

3 Advisory pamphlet on camp sanitation and housing, Commission of Immigration and Housin 
California [4th rev. ed.], San Francisco, 1915. 56 pp. 

4U.8. Reclamation Service. Sanitary Regulations. (Manual of the Reclamation Service, Was! 
ton, 1917, vol. 1, pp. 116-122.) 

5 The sanitary code established by the Public Health Council of the State of New York, Chap. V. 
36th annual report of the State Department of Health, 1915.) 


¢ Report of the Committee on Village and Public Sanitation with Special Reference to Housi! 


Washington, D. C., 1917. (Unpublished, 54 typewritten folios.) 


7 Camp sanitation, by W. F. Draper. (In U.S. Public Health Service, Miscellaneous Publication °* 


17. Prevention of disease and care of the sick. Washington, 1917, pp. 58-63.) 
8 Convict-labor road work, by J. E. Pennybacker. Washington, 1916. 218 pp. (U.S. Department 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 414.) 


of 


§ Preliminary survey of labor camps in Ohio, the Industrial Commission of Ohio. (Bulletin of the 


Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, 1917, vol. 4, No. 11, 22 pp.) 
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sin! and Pennsylvania provide for the inspection of labor camps. 
While the rules and regulations drafted by these State departments 
and other authorities are not madewith reference to agricultural labor 
camps, yet the problems of this latter type of camp do not differ 
essentially from those of the other type of camps. 

The principal requirements of good labor camp construction and 
sanitation, as based upon the foregoing authorities, have been brought 
together in the following paragraphs: 

Camp location.—The principal essential of camp location is well 
drained ground and accessibility to a drinkable water supply. Con- 
sideration should be given to advantageous exposure to sunlight and 
prevailing winds. 

Camp layout.—Camp buildings, tents, and portable houses should be 
arranged in rows so that the surroundings may be easily kept clean. 
Kitchen, mess, and commissary houses should be at some distance 
50 to 100 feet—from the sleeping quarters. Stables and corrals 
should be at least 600 feet from the kitchen and mess house and 500 
feet from sleeping quarters. Toilets should be at least 75 feet from 
sleeping quarters and 200 feet from mess and kitchen quarters; 
minimum standards of 50 feet are suggested by some authorities. 
Incinerators for kitchen garbage, if used, should be near the kitchen 
and mess and 75 feet from sleeping quarters. 

Water supply.—A plentiful supply of wholesome water should be 
provided for drinking, cooking, and bathing purposes. (1) The sup- 
ply should be free from organic contamination; (2) ground water 
supplies from wells must be covered at the top to insure against 
pollution; (3) wells should be located with reference to surface 
drainage and old wells not properly located condemned and new ones 
constructed; (4) If only contaminated or even questionable water is 
available, it should be purified by filtration or boiling; (5) all privy 
vaults should be at least 200 feet from the water supply and so 
located that pollution of water is impossible; (6) there should be fre- 
quent analysis; (7) if stored, water should be in tightly closed recep- 
tacles and drawn off by faucet; (8) use of individual drinking cups 
should be encouraged. 

Sleeping quarters.—Floors should be kept in such repair as to be 
sanitary, and, if of wood, should be elevated from the ground to 
permit air circulation underneath. Roofs and sides should be water- 
tight, and windows and doors provided with screens. All windows 
should be so arranged as to open easily. 

The California Commission of Immigration and Housing, the 
United States Reclamation Service following, recommends 500 cubie 
feet of air space for each person. Ohio recommends not less than 


1 Labor camps in Wisconsin, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, 1914, 48 pp. 
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400 cubic feet. Not less than. 200 cubic feet is proposed for exch 
child under 14 years of age. A floor area of at least 50 square foo 
per person is recommended. These are the desirable standsar|g 
unless there exist some permanently open means of ventilation + 
as a complete open side of a building or tent, open ends, or open ‘ 

Bunks, if used, should preferably be of steel, and no triple 
should be permitted except under unusually favorable circumsta 
There should be 2-foot aisles between bunks, and bunks should 
not nearer than 1 foot from the floor. 

Kitchen and mess houses.—Here the essential is careful scree: 
and closed communication between the two—kitchen and mess ro 
Doors leading into the outer air should have screened vestibu 
The rooms should be well aired and lighted. 

Sanitary disposal of waste.—For disposal of garbage every c: 
should be provided with galvanized iron (or other metal) water-ti 
cans, with tightly fitting lids to keep out flies and vermin. | 
containers should be emptied at least twice a week. Waste re 
tacles should be provided near the sleeping quarters. 

All garbage should be disposed of either by burning, by bury 
or by feeding to hogs. It should not be fed to chickens as these 
not consume it all. If buried, shallow trenches are preferable to d 
pits. Burning, however, is generally the most approved method 

Toilets.—The only kind of privies which may be classed as sani‘ 
are those with either removable receptacles (tonneaux or box pri\ 
pail system, incinerating system, etc.), or stationary recepta 
from which the contents are removable. The use of privies } 
over holes in the ground and repeatedly moved and the pits fil 
are condemned. All toilets should be thoroughly screened 
fly proof and well ventilated. Separate toilets.for the sexes sho 
be provided, placed at least 50 feet apart and conspicuously mark 
Cleanliness in the care of all toilets is to be insisted upon. Daily | 
of crude oil, chloride of lime, or dry earth on the surface of the 
is recommended. Paper should be provided in all toilets. 

Toilet seats should be provided in the proportion of one to ey: 
10 to 20 persons, and 40 persons in the case of shifting camps. 

Bathing facilities.—There should be provision in or near sleep! 
quarters for bathing, as tubs, shower or shelter built on a stres 
There should be one facility for each 20 persons. Showers are mi: 
preferable, being cheaper to install and more sanitary. Waste wa 
from baths should be carefully drained away. 

Soap and towels should be provided without charge. Rol 
towels, if used, should be changed frequently ; use of individual towec!s 
is strongly recommended; paper towels are suitable. 
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Maintenance and cleanliness.—Open manure piles should be elim- 
inated; and stables and stalls near camps kept thoroughly cleaned. 

All floors should be cleaned and swept at least twice a week. 
Kitchen and mess room should be swept daily. Dry sweeping 
should be discouraged. 

Cuspidors with water should be placed in all living quarters and 
cleaned daily. 

A special separate room attached to the bunk house should be pro- 
vided for washing and drying clothes. 

The washing of the laundry of the laborers in the camps should 
be directed by the person in charge of the camp, who should hire a 
wash woman or man to be compensated by each laborer in proportion 
to the washing done for him. 

All persons engaged in preparing and handling food should be 
medically examined with particular attention as to whether or not 
they have suffered from typhoid or tuberculosis within recent years, 
or whether they have some other communicable disease. Any per- 
son afflicted with such a disease should be kept away from the 
kitchen and mess house. 

All perishable foods should be protected from putrefaction and 
insects. 

Kach large camp should have one or more able-bodied men giving 
their entire time to the care and maintenance of the camp. 

Sick house-—In camps of 50 or more persons a fly-proof and mos- 
quito-proof house should be provided to receive the sick. 

Recreation room.—In camps of 50 or more a special room, kept 
clean and well lighted, with tables and benches, should be provided for 
recreation—reading and writing facilities and games. The employer 
or farm operator should provide newspapers and books in this recrea- 
tion room, 


EXAMPLES OF CAMP ORGANIZATION AND CAMP CONSTRUCTION. 


The farm cadet camps which were organized to assist in harvesting 
the crop of the 1917 season may serve as an example of the military 
form of camp organization. <A description of the farm cadet camps 
on Long Island has been given by the Secretary of the Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties (L. I.) Y. M. C. Av 

Orgamzation.—Each, labor camp when filled to capacity consists of 
49 cadets, 9 officers, and 2 cooks. Each squad of 7 cadets is under 
the direction of a squad leader. Directing the 7 squad leaders are an 
assistant director and a camp director. The camps have been or- 
ganized on a military basis, each squad leader having the rank of 











' Rural Manhood, devoted to the country work of the Y. M. C. A. in village, town, or country. New 
York, International Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s, 1917, vol. 8, No. 7 (September), pp. 288-292, 
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corporal or sergeant, the director corresponding to the captain of {jo 
company, and his assistants having the rank of lieutenant. 

In addition to this permanent camp organization a movable lao, | di 
force has been organized and termed the flying squadron. This eop. | T 
sists of one squadron of picked cadets, selected each week from ‘\\o d 
various camps on the basis of efficiency in farm labor. Each sq\i\ C 
has a leader, a director, and acook. They are equipped with an auiio- h 
mobile with a special body to carry the cadets, and a trailer, whic! is #7 0 
provided with a built-in water tank, ice box, and facilities for c: . 
ing tents and the personal equipment of the squadron. The pur ¢ 
of this squadron is to furnish emergency labor on farms too reniie P b 
from the permanent camp to permit daily transportation of the cad. a 
The director of this flying squadron spends a part of his time in 0 
particular district to determine the possible need of a perma) b 
camp in that locality and to obtain information concerning acre: a 
crops, cattle, ete. 

Equipment.—Each camp is equipped with seven 12 by 14-foot wa 1 
tents with flies, each one of which provides the quarters for a squid. 
Each tent has a wooden floor and built-in bunks. The headquaricrs V 
tent, for office purposes and sleeping quarters for the director, i: S 
14 by 16 feet. Here are kept all records, athletic equipment, libr: 
and telephone. <A mess tent 18 by 60 feet provides not only a dining e 
room but an auditorium for lectures and entertainments, a reading t 
room, and the like. Another small tent is provided for sleepin: 
quarters for the cooks. A wood cook shack, 18 by 20 feet, equip 
with oil ranges and storage facilities for supplies, is thoroug 
screened and offers every necessity for providing wholesome f: 
An outdoor incinerator which is burned out every day disposes 
the garbage. An ice-box, built after the style of a cyclone ce! 
holds perishable supplies. The latrines are modeled after the Ar 
plan and are burned out and inspected daily by the camp sani 
officer. Shower baths are provided for the cadets’ use. The waier | 
supply is carefully analyzed before the camp is located. 

Commissary department.—In order to secure an adequate amount 
the right kind of food at the minimum cost, a commissary depart m: 
is established with an experienced man in charge. Daily me: 
are sent out from the central office to all of the camps. Suppli 
so far as possible, are bought at wholesale and distributed to tlie 
various camps. In this way it has been possible to supply a menu 
planned by an expert dietitian at the minimum cost. 
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METHODS OF THE FARMERS OF NIAGARA COUNTY, N. Y. 


During the season of 1917 there developed an extraordinary 
demand for labor to harvest the peach crop of Niagara County, N. Y.' 
The farmers early held a meeting and agreed upon a wage of $2 per 
day and board for the peach harvest season. Through their own 
county agent they procured their labor after notifying him definitely 
how much labor they needed, and when and for how long they would 
need it. 

The boarding and lodging accommodations were simple. In some 
cases a Shed was fitted out as a bunk and boarding house. Frequently 
boarding accommodations were provided in a separate tent or 
another shed. Some of the bunks were fitted out with clean straw 
on the floor, others with straw ticks, some with cots, still others with 
beds. (As to the use of straw on the floors, there may be some doubt 
as to its suitability from a sanitary point of view.) 

In one case triple deck beds? were made by the farmer himself. 
These had posts 2 by 3 inches by 8 feet, reaching from floor to ceiling; 
the beds were 30 inches wide and 6 feet long, with boards 6 inches 
wide on the sides. Heavy woven wire, such as is used for corn cribs, 
served as springs, and on this the mattress was placed. 

The building in which these beds were provided was 40 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, and had plenty of windows for ventilation. It 
accommodated 36 men on the second floor, and the lower floor was 
used as a mess room and kitchen. It is estimated that such a build- 
ing could be erected for less than $2,000.° 


AN ORCHARD CAMP IN MARYLAND. 


The Tonoloway Orchard Co., of Hancock, Md., has given the bureau 
a description of its method of housing and caring for its orchard 
help. The company has 800 acres in apples, and provides camp 
quarters for about 150 men, accommodated in two camps. The fol- 
lowing description applies to one of the camps, the other being 
similar in every Way. 

The camp consists of separate sleeping quarters, one for cold 
weather and the other for warmer weather. The tents for warm 
and moderate weather are forty in number. Each tent is occupied by 
two persons. Each occupant is provided with an army cot and army 
blanket. The bunk houses for colder weather are three in number, 
each accommodating 15 to 25 men. These bunk houses are built 
of frame, one story, 9 feet high, with outside dimensions 12 by 20 








‘Farm labor (New Jersey State Agricultural College. Extension Bulletin, New Brunswick, N. J., 
December, 1917, vol. I, No. 18.) 

2 Triple deck bunks, however, it may be noted, are not recommended by sanitarians. 

* Farm labor. Op. cit. p. 31. 
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feet. The bunks are of 2 by 4 feet pine, have heavy springs in the 
frame, and have straw ticks. 

A rest building, 16 feet wide by 20 feet long, and having a 9-foot ceil- 
ing, is provided. The rest buildimg contains a shower bath, two or 
three tables, and benches. Certain daily papers and magazines are 
provided. 

The mess-room building is 50 feet long by 25 feet wide, with ceiling 
of the first floor 10 feet high. The room has eight windows. It seats 
75 men. The second story of the mess room is occupied by the camp 
manager and his family, which includes cooks and waitresses. 

The kitchen is 16 by 12 feet. Two doors connect the mess room 
and the kitchen. The kitchen is equipped with hot and cold water 
connections and a large hotel range for cooking. The kitchen has 
three large windows. 

The camp manager has entire charge of the camp, ordering pro- 
visions, the care of sleeping quarters, etc. 


THE PORTABLE HOUSES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in securing labor to carry out its 
large construction projects and ordinary railroad track work, has 
brought several thousand men from the Southern States and installed 
them in camps at different places in Philadelphia and other points 
on the system. The company owns at the present time a large 
variety of bunk houses, consisting of converted freight cars, aban- 
doned houses, and the like. After experimenting with various 
kinds of accommodations for its seasonal help, the company adopted 
a portable type of building. These buildings are described by Mr. 
A. E.Owen, former chairman camp committee, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The buildings are constructed of the ordinary tongued-and- 
grooved white pine, and built in 10-foot sections. Each building 
when complete is 20 feet wide, with slopmg roofs, and approx- 
imately 15 to 16 feet high from the floor to the ridgepole; the floors 
are built on piers about 18 inches from the ground. The entire 
exterior of the buildings is covered with a pebble-dash roofing paper. 
By this method it is a simple matter to increase or decrease the size 
of a building; it can be stored quite conveniently or may be moved 
from one location to another without serious difficulty, which gives it 
adaptability for emergency use. 

In order to conform to the fire regulations these buildings are 
lighted by electricity, and each building is equipped with the proper 
number of fire extinguishers; screens for windows and doors are also 


provided. 





1 Bunk houses, boarding houses, and labor camps. (In Housing Problems in America: Proceedings of 
the Sixth National Conference on Housing, Chicago, Oct. 15, 16, and 17,1917. New York, National Housing 
Association, 1917, pp. 102-105.) 
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A regular standard double-deck bunk is used in these dormitories, 
and each bunk is supplied with two blankets, pillows, pillowcases, and 
sheet. The blankets, mattresses, and pillows are frequently aired 
and sprayed with an approved insecticide, pillowcases and sheets are 
sent to the laundry, and floors are scrubbed at least twice a week with 
disinfectant solution and mopped or swept at least once a day. The 
cuspidors are cleaned daily and a disinfectant solution left in the 
cuspidors. Wherever it is possible a separate locker, which contains 
soap and individual towel, is provided for each man. 

In each of these buildings stationary washstands are provided, hot 
and cold water furnished, and, where camps are sufficiently large and 
drainage available, shower baths are provided. 

In the larger camps a separate building is used for a commissary 
or store. This plan is gradually being carried out in the smaller 
camps, it being understood that the commissary storerooms are fash- 
ioned after the same general construction which is used in the bunk 
house; the kitchens are equipped practically on the same plan as 
hotels. Bills of fare have been introduced, with menus of a variety 
of wholesome food. Good cooks are secured to prepare this food 
properly, which is served by waiters, and _a second helping is per- 
mitted. 

The camps are being enlarged to include recreation rooms, where 
the men may gather and pass their time when not out on the tracks. 
There are various forms of amusements provided, but as yet standard 
plans have not been drawn up, owing to the various nationalities 
represented and the different forms of amusements required. 

The medical department has also been enlarged to look after the 
general sanitation of the camps as well as the health of the men. 





HOUSING AFTER THE WAR IN SCOTLAND. 


The Scotch royal commission on housing, the report of which 
appeared late in 1917 and was reviewed in the December issue of 
the Monraiy Review, declared, among other things, that the State 
must assume full responsibility for housing after the War. Prefer- 
ably the State should operate through the local authorities and 
should place upon them the responsibility of seeing to the provision 
of buildings. 

At that time it was estimated that there would be a shortage after 
the War exceeding 100,000 houses. A subsequent inquiry carried 
out by the Local Government Board of Scotland, through the local 
authorities, confirmed this estimate. 

In connection with all housing schemes undertaken by the muni- 
cipal authorities, a certain amount of loss, small or great, has always 
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fallen upon the taxpayers; and as building costs are at present 7) 
to 100 per cent higher than they were in prewar years—and doult- 
less will remain high for some years to come—the housing problem 
is considered to be too difficult for either private enterprise or muni- 
cipal authorities to solve. State assistance being acknowledged as 
necessary, the Scottish Local Government Board, after consultation 
with the cabinet and treasury, has made certain proposals for finan- 
cial assistance to municipalities during the period immediately 
following the War. The scheme proposed is outlined in a circular 
issued March 18 of this year by the local government board for 
Seotland.!. No new legislation is required to carry out this scheme; it 
will be carried out under the housing of the working classes act, 1890. 

Under the plan in question it is proposed that the municipality 
shall meet the full cost of the housing scheme out of its own funds |)y 
means of a loan. For a period of seven years the State Treasury, 
it is recommended, shall pay 75 per cent of the estimated annual 
deficit, which will undoubtedly rise in connection with the construc- 
tion of these houses. At the end of that period, a valuation of the 
property is to be made, and the State will then assume responsi- 
bility for 75 per cent of any excess in the amount of the outstanding 
capital charges over and above the value of the property. 

Municipalities are to be responsible for the remaining 25 per cent 
of the loss, if any. In exceptional cases, however, the State will 
extend its assistance beyond the three-quarters of the estimated 
losses. 

All housing schemes to which the State renders financial assistance 
must be approved by the Local Government Board, viz: Approval of 
the site, of the location of the houses, of the cost of the land, of the 
conditions on which the land is acquired, of the layout of the site, of 
the plans, specifications and estimates, of the rentals proposed to be 
charged, and of the estimated annual maintenance expenditure on 
the scheme. 

While there is considerable latitude in regard to the types of 


houses which local authorities may erect, it is provided that as far 


as is reasonably possible not more than twelve houses shall be 
placed on an acre of land, and that each house or dwelling shal! 
have not less than three rooms. | 

It is a condition of any financial assistance given by the State 
that the erection of the houses shall be commenced within two montlis 
from the date of the approval of the loan by the Local Government 
Board, and that the houses shall be completed by a specified date, 





1 Provision of housing for working classes after the War. Edinburgh,1918. 4 pp. (Housingand Town 
Planning, No. 1, 1918.) 
2 A similar plan is proposed by the Local Government Board of England. 
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and that such number of houses as the Local Government Board 
may determine shall be completed within 12 months from the date 
of the announcement of the beginning of construction. 





NEW MINISTRIES OF PUBLIC WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH IN 
AUSTRIA. 


THE MINISTRY FOR PUBLIC WELFARE. 


According to the Soziale Praxis,' the ministry for public welfare 
(Ministerium fiir Soziale Fiirsorge) recently created in Austria will be 
divided into five main departments in charge of the following activi- 
ties : 

1. Child and juvenile welfare work. 

Care of war invalids and of survivors of men fallen in the War. 


bo 
° 


3. Social insurance. 
4. Industrial and protective labor legislation. 
5. Housing. 


As a general rule, all five departments are to be animated by the 
idea that ‘‘a constant harmonious cooperation of the Government 
administration with autonomous bodies and with directorates of 
public welfare institutions, societies, foundations, etc., is to be 
effected.’”” The main object of the new ministry is to imsure the 
energetic care of the public welfare in general, as well as the improve- 
ment of the condition of the working classes and of people of small 
means. 

As guiding principles for the individual departments, the following 
points of view are worthy of notice: 

For the care of children and young persons, other ministries shall, 
as in the past, be regarded as competent-——the newly established 
ministry of public health for questions of hygiene, the ministry of 
public worship for education and instruction, the ministry of justice 
for questions relating to guardianship and criminal jurisdiction; but 
nevertheless a kind of central office is to be formed within the min- 
istry for public welfare by means of a special children’s bureau 
(Jugendamt). 

Stress is to be laid on the dual nature of the care of the disabled 
soldiers and those bereaved by the War, i. e., to the fact that the 
pensions to which they are entitled must be supplemented by social 
measures. The question of soldiers’ homesteads is to be considered 
in connection with the general housing problem. 

As regards social insurance, the creation of old-age and invalidity 
insurance after the German pattern is in contemplation and, again 
following the German pattern, value is attached to the cooperation of 





1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohifahrt, vol. 27, No. 5. Berlin, Nov. 1, 1917. 
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sick funds and of the carriers of the forthcoming old-age and invasidity 
insurance in all efforts for combating epidemics and promoting public 
hygiene. 

In the same way the resources of the social insurance system are to 
be made available in part for housing work. For alleviating the 
scarcity of small dwellings after the War the Emperor Francis Joseph | 
Jubilee Fund, created in 1908, is also to be employed. 

The very important problem of industrial and protective labor 
legislation, which has hitherto been dealt with by the socio-political] 
section of the ministry of commerce, is now to be handed over to the 
new ministry for public welfare. In addition to the very important 
problem of protective labor legislation, special attention shall in the 
future be given to the development of industrial labor legislation and 
to the establishment of working and wage conditions consonant with 
the spirit of the age. The new ministry is to take over from the 
ministry of the interior all problems relating to employment and 
unemployment and in connection therewith that of the protection 
of emigrants. 

THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


According to the Neue Freie Presse,’ the preliminary work in con- 
nection with the creation in Austria of a ministry of public health had 
progressed to such a point that on November 29, 1917, the actual pro- 
posals of the Government were laid before the lower house. They 
were referred to the committee on constitution, and it was expected 
that immediately after the Christmas recess they would receive 
parliamentary indorsement and that the new ministry would come 
into being about the beginning of spring. 

With the establishment of the ministry of public health, which is to 
be housed in a building in the heart of Vienna, the care of the public 
health in accordance with wishes entertained for years, and publicly 
expressed, especially by the medical profession, will be given an 
independent and responsible position corresponding to its importance 
both for individuals and the community at large. 

In the new ministry all activities which contribute to the public 
health will be collected and centralized. As its main task the min- 
istry of public health will undertake the administration of all matters 
concerned with the care of the public health for which hitherto the 
ministry of the interior has been the competent authority. More- 
over, a number of duties will be transferred from other departments 
to the new ministry. 

The sphere of activity of the new ministry will comprise the fol- 
lowing matters in particular: Combating infectious diseases and 
epidemics, especially tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and alcoholism; 








1 Neue Freie Presse. Vienna, Dec. 25, 1917. 
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cooperation of hygiene with veterinary science in all matters touching 
the preservation of the health of human beings; the hygiene of towns 
and communes, of buildings and dwellings; matters connected with 
watering places and bathing resorts; hygienic conditions of trains and 
ships; quality of the food supply; vocational and industrial hygiene; 
first aid; treatment and care of invalids, e. g., in hospitals, nursing 
homes, lunatic asylums, homes for the fallen; the hygiene of prisons, 
pharmaceutics and therapeutics; burials; hygienic care of disabled 
soldiers; matters appertaining to charitable efforts; and statistics as 
to hygiene. 
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ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, MARCH 15 
TO APRIL 14, 1918. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the ap- 
pointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between March 15, 1918, and 
April 14, 1918, in 91 labor disputes. The companies involved, the 
number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
MAR. 15 TO APR. 14, 1918. 





Workmen affected. 














Name. Result. 
Directly. | Indirectly. 
Strike, molders, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Ridgeway, Pa.. 37 200 | Adjusted. 
Strike, machinists, American Engineering Co., Philadel- 250 | 1,000 | Pending. 
strike, machinists, Fayette Plumb Tool Co., Wellston, Mo.]......- ae. SAR AE 2 Do. 
Controversy, Jeanesville Iron Works, Hazleton, Pa....... jeer Adjusted. 
Strike, asbestos pipe coverers, shipyards, Philadelphia. . EE fnseeceesi. Do. 
Controversy, Publie Service’ Corporation and electrical 120 400 | Services of commis- 
workers, Detroit, Mich. sioner not required 
| at this time. 
Controversy, American Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, Ohio... | er Adjusted. 
Lockout, roofers, Kenneth W. Jacobs Co., Milwaukee, Wis?|...........-|..---------- Pending. 
sdowan Chas. Weitz Sons and linemen, Des Moines, |.........--..------------ Do. 
owa. 
Strike, A. B. Clippingers’ Sons, Kansas City, Kans....... 4 a ee | Adjusted. 
Walkout, Crown Cork & Seal Co. and pattern makers, 2 eo Do. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Controversy, Crown Cork & Seal Co. and unskilled labor- 700 2, 500 | Do. 
ers, Bi altimore, Md. 
Threatened strike, miners, Lansford, Pa.................. SEP tho cae enecncs Do. 
Strike, bituminous coal miners, L nited Big Vein Coal Co., _ 5 ee Do. 
Mount Savage, Md. | 
Controversy, The Otis Steel Casting Co. and molders and 90 | 710 | Men decided to re- 
coremakers, Cleveland, Ohio. | | main at work. 
| General manager 
| refused Govern- 
ment mediation. 
Sirike, Beoekiyn Mastern District Tecmtinal. ... .. ... 2.22. sfecccosssccas|ssccccceness Adjusted. 
Controversy, Rochester Bridge Co., Rochester, Ind.......|.........-..|------------ | No ‘controversy in 
existence. 
Threatened strike, iron miners, Sloss-Sheffield Iron & 550 | 1,000 | Pending. 
Steel Co., Russeliville, Ala. 
Controversy, Metal Products Co. and machinists, die 150 | 1,600 | Adjusted. 
makers, lathe hands, toolmakers, and shaper hands, 
Cleveland, Chio. 
Controversy, Wheeling Can Co. and machinists, Wheel- BB fecscde onsen’ Do. 
ing, W. Va. 
Controversy, Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., amd| |~—~— |.«.--------. |.. Adjusted befor 
machinists, Wheeling, W. Va. —— ar- 
rival. 
Strike, electrical workers, Mackle Construction Co., At- 7 1,000 | Pending. 
lanta and Fort Me Pherson, Ga. 
Strike, garment workers, St. Louis, Mo............------- 3,100 4,000 | Do. 


Rice-Stix & Co. | 
Ely-Walker Co. 
Elder Manufacturing Co. 

New Fra Manufacturing Co. | 
Paul E. Wolf Co. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 


MAR. 15 TO APR. 14, 1918—Continued. 











Workmen affected. 























Name. i nee, eee | Result. 
| Directly. | Indirectly. | 
| ° 
Controversy, Prest-o-lite Co.and machinists, Indianapolis, 6 200 | Adjusted. 
Ind. ‘ ¥ 
Threatened strike, longshoreman, New York....... Ee ee Pending. 
Controversy, Gibson Consolidated Copper Co. near Miami, 30 | 100 | Adjusted. 
Ariz. ‘ . , “— 
Controversy, Morris Machine Co., Baldwinsville, N. Y.... 132 | 168 Do. 
Controversy, Western Union Telegraph Co. and oper- 6 foccccccceses Pending. 
ators, Birmingham, Ala. . é 

Strike, boiler makers, five firms, Indianapolis, Ind....... 25 50 | Adjusted. 

Strike, St. Louis Screw Co., St. Louis, Mo................ 900 1,100 | Pending. 

Controversy, Grand Trunk R. R. Co., Portland, Me...... 2 5,000 | Adjusted. 

Strike, Atlas Ball Co., Fein ana _ REE ome nea 400 426 Do. 

Strike, molders, Hart & Crouse Foundry Co., Utica, N. Y.. 130 160 | Pending. 

EOCKDUt, Pee ee SIE WO, MERITS, V8. on ccc nnn nnlecccsccccccelssccescccccs Do. 

Controversy, Carter-Seaboard Coal Co., Richlands, Va.... 85 115 Do. 

Controversy, Fort Pitt Bridge Co., Canonsburg, Pa....... 461 39 _ Do. 

Controversy, Ashland Iron & Mining Co., Ashland, Ky...|............[......2.---- Mill closed down to 
investigate cause 
of off standard of 
iron; no discord be- 
tween company 
and men; men to 
resume work when 
called. 

Strike, Head Drilling Co., Los Angeles, Cal....... pniesetes |) See Adjusted, 

Lockout, molders, Hawkeye Foundry Co., Waterloo, OP Peakdbacnaceid Pending. 

lowa, 
Controversy, Employing Electrotypers’ Association and | Re Do. 
employees, Chicago. Aas 
Strike, molders, National Transit Co., Oil City, Pa....... __ 5 See > Adjusted. 
Controversy, Santa Barbara Telephone Co., Santa |............ Ee ae | Adjusted before 
Barbara, Cal, | commissioner’s ar- 
rival. 
Strike, engineers, firemen, and switchmen, Nevada Con- |............ ee Case handled by gov- 
solidated Mining Co., Ely, Nev. ernor and labor 
commissioner of 
Nevada. 
Controversy, Bond Machine Co., Wilmington, Del........ 66 5 | Pending. 
Strike, gas-house workers, Providence Gas Co., Provi- 126 300 | Men accepted com- 
dence, R. I, pany’s oiler and 
returned to work 
as places were 
found for them, 

Strike, iron workers, Buffalo Dry Dock Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 800 700 | Men’ returned to 
work pending ad- 
justment of wage 
scale. 

Controversy, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa..............- padecereseseivanqnenneses | Pending. 

Controversy, Plains Iron Works and other contract shops, EP Scab vscnctennl Do. 

Denver, Colo. 

Strike, Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, Ind.......... veiptiieedeumbsinesnaves« | Adjusted. 

Strike, freight handlers, Philadelphia & Reading R. R. (ae Do. 

_Co., Port Richmond, Philadelphia, 

oie, —" Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co., 75 200 | Unable to adjust. 

Harvey, Ill, 
Strike, mill men, Crucible Steel Co., Harrison, N.J....... 140 3,000 | Adjusted. 
Threatened strike, cereal-mill workers, American Hominy 26 94 Do. 
Co., Terro Haute, Ind. 
Controversy, Trenton Smelting & Refining Co., Trenton, 60 5 | Pending. 
a polishers and job platers, 13 shops, Los 52 8 Do. 
Angeles, Cal, 

— lead burners, DuPont Powder Co., Wilmington, 12 |..---+-+-+-- Do. 

ei. | 

Strike, Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation and ma- BD docncncnennes Do. 

chinists, Bristol, Pa, 

Strike, National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R.1.......... OBB 1. nasoncceves Adjusted, 

war +1 builders, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 62 |. --cccccceee Pending. 
1i0, 

Omtrevene, Lyons-Atlas Co, and machinists, Indianapo- 8 392 | Adjusted. 

is, Ind. 

— coe weston, Simonds Manufacturing Co., Lock- 58 350 | Pending. 

ort, N. Y. 
Threatened strike, waiters, hotels, Baltimore, Md........ ° 20D Joccccccccece Do. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED By 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATI9jy 


MAR. 15 TO APR, 14, 1918—Continued. 








Workmen affected. 

















Name. Result 
Directly. | Indirectly. 

DUeES, COT POIIIE ORE EL. 0... ccc ce ccccccccccoctcdedeceds cess cbbecsblasocescocvcs Adjusted thro 
Ordnance 
sion, Washi 

Controversy, Fort Des Moines Base Hospital and linemen, B linsvdsccddss Adjusted. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Lockout, carpenters, Memphis, Tenn..............s.se0- BRD hasta ctvepee Pending. 
Controversy, Great Lakes Engineering Co., Ashtabula, 200 600 |} Men continuing 
Ohio. work pendi 

pected incr¢ 
wages, 

Strike, bottle workers, C. L. Flaccus Glass Co., Tarentum, 75 350 | Pending. 

a. 
— strike, painters and decorators, Los Angeles, 1, 200 300 | Adjusted. 
‘a i‘. 
Strike, Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. ........)........ce0e eeeeeeeneees Pending. 
Controversy, elton & Crane Co, and metal polishers, |............ ARS Adjusted. 
Detroit, Mich. | 

Controversy, stockyards, Wichita, Kans ...............2-.Jeccceccecsee cocccccecees Do. 

Controversy, Enterprise Tool Co. and machinists, tool ee eee ee Pending. 

makers, helpers, etc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Strike, building trades on Government work, Norfolk, Va. .|..........-+/-2+--------+ Adjusted. 

Controversy, Steinle-Turret Machine Co., Madison, Wis... 3 | 250 | Pending. 
Controversy, Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis......... 1, 600 ieee eae Adjusted. 
Controversy, Richards Manufacturing Co. and machinists, ) ae Pending. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Controversy, Aluminum Goods Co., Manitowoc, Wis..... BP io cacévessses Do. 
Controversy, laundry workers, West End Laundry, esl eae iparios pp ckbhampes Do. 
Lange Laundry, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Comeeeerd, electrical workers and contractors, Wheel- — ) Saeerree Do. 
ing, W. Va. 
Strike, Kanawha Coal Co., Kanawha Valley, W. Va...... eer Do. 
Controversy, ent workers, ee er 3 4,000 | Adjusted. 
Controversy, 5. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, ee ec | ee Do. 
Strike, American Print Works, Fall River, Mass..........|..ssce-c.---/sss0cee-ee-- Pending. 
Strike, Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass.........|.ccccssccccs|ccccccccccss| Do. 
Strike, hod carriers and laborers, New York.............- Be bnwcadsnesons Do. 
Strike, building trades, Lorain, Ohio..................... 700 1,000 | Plumbers, sh 
metal worker 
electricians s 
agreements; | 
layers, carp 
and painte! 
locked. Co 
sioner wit! 
from case. 
Strike, American Car & Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill........ ee ee Adjusted. 
Comsroversy, pascein Makers, Pittsburgh, Pa... .........jecccccccececlccccccccccs Pending. 
Threatened strike, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass..|.........---|s...-0.+---- Adjusted. 
— sheet-metal workers, St. Louis Metal Ware MN US ods sudcchiletweqcecteus Pending. 
ouis, Mo. 
Controversy, Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. and machinists, |............|.......-00e. Adjusted. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, Handlan Buck Railways Sup- WW fisssvacvdcns Pending. 

ply Co., St. Louis. 

Controversy, Jewish bakers and employers, New York....) 4 Do. 
Controversy, George A. Ohle & Co. and machinists and 45 15 | Adjusted. 

machine shop workers, Newark, N. J. 

Strike, machinists, tinsmiths, and iron workers, Hospital 120 25 | Pending. . 

Supply Co., New York. 

EE EE ee ee Sere Do. 

ete Smalley, General Co. and machinists, Bay |...........-\.....--see0- Do. 
sity, Mich. 

yd greeaaeieanamnen Co. and machinists, Provi- |............).....2--see- Do. 
ence, R. I. 

Strike, laborers and tin house employees, Standard Tin GED Jedd sdeccceds Adjusted 

Plate Co., yon ten Pa. 

Controversy, Schwarts Wheel Co., Philadelphia..........).......-..--).----------- Pending 
Controversy, tee: Manufacturing Co., Madison, Wis...|.......--..-|.eeseesseeee Do. 
Controversy, Swift & Co., St. Joseph, Mo... ............2[eccccccceees|cocceccneces Do. 
Lockout, Smith & Drum Co., Philadel A RP ee Se Ba Adjusted. 
Controversy, Mahoning & Shenango Ry. & Light Co., |.....-..--.-|...--------- Pending 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Strike, United States Metals Refining Co., Chrome, N.J..'....-.-..-..|-.--------+- Do. 
Strike, American Smelting & Refining Co. and Raritan ...................--.--- Do. 

Copper Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Lockout, sheet-metal workers, United States Aero Pro- |.........-..|---++-+-++0- Do. 


peller Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
[1342] 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, 
MAR,. 15 TO APR. 14, 1918—Concluded. 








—— —— - 7 —- = —— - - 


W orkmen affected. 


' 
Name. fae ; Result. 
| 
Directly. | Indirectly. 





— — } 
' 


Controversy, Norwalk hospital, Norwalk, Cal | EAR ee Se Serer, Pending. 
Controversy, typographical union, Denver, Colo...... SS Gee On weraeoee | ‘Do. 
Strike, track laborers, Philadelphia & Reading R. R. Co., 40 (1) | Adjusted. 
Port Richmond, Philadelphia. } 
Threatened strike, freight handlers, Philadelphia & Read- | 60 | 135 Do. 
ing R. R. Co., Broad and Callowhill streets, Philadel- | | 
phia. * 
Strike, Southern Pacific shops, New York........... ae ee Sa inithin sciebdrndl | Pending. 
Controversy, 8. P. Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio...!)............/)....... ee Do. 
Strike, molders, Menefee Foundry Co., Fort Wayne, Ind..|............)............ Adjusted. 
Controversy, H.C. Cragg Manufacturing Co., Washington.|............)............ Pending. 
Controversy, textile workers, Sanford, Me..............-.-. i: Seay Do. 
Controversy, hatters, Danbury, Conn..............-.... PS Re cae | ae Do. 
Controversy, building trades and contractors, Marsh Avi- | 250 | 500 | Adjusted. 
ation Training School, Alessandro, Cal. 
Strike, Atlas Brass Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio.......-)............)...2....0... | Pending. 
Strike, American Range & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio.|............/..... iia Do. 
Threatened strike, dock truckers, Seattle, Wash ..........)............/)............ Do. 
Strike, John Wood plant, Conshohocken, Pa............-.)......... ak: aaa Adjusted. 
Controversy, structural iron workers on cantonment, Des |...........2)....2.2..... | Pending. 
Moines, lowa. 
Strike, carriage, wagon, and automobile workers, Chicago. i a Do. 
Strikes and lockouts, Billings, Mont................... Raeasbe des acenina magne s nays Do. 
Sympateeee Mees POM, DORs oon dina cic ic tec ccn cece cccfec cones : oo thee Do. 
Strike, Leslie & Elliott Co., Paterson, N.J..............-)......... m weet ee ore Do. 
Strike, machinists, Marine Repair Shops & Marine Rail- |...... meeR Ss aa Do. 
ways, Norfolk, Va. 
Strike, Marshall Foundry Co., Blacklick, Pa.............. ee Adjusted. 
Strike, molders, Frank Nealon Co. and others, Pitts-|........ 4 cde arated Pending. 
burgh, Pa. 
Controversy, stevedores, Norfolk, Va.............-. ers Teel _ oo Do. 
Strike, Plum Tool Co., St. Louis, Mo.........-. Te See nae = Do. 
Strike, garment workers, several shirt factories, St. Louis, |......... ee puts. Do. 
Mo, | 
Strike, Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo.....|.......... sesame Do. 
Strike, Ornament, Wire & Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo........ Sie i a, ; Pn ae ee Do. 
Strike, Kroger Groceries and Meat Stores, St. Louis, Mo..|.._.. : ; Man Do. 
Threatened strike, Hudson and Manhattan Tubes, New |......¢.....)...... ia Do. 
OrkK, 
Strike, Sowtin er weak, COMM. ...<..... 2s. cccscceccsnse BLGessedassnd aw dnaaees Do. 
Controversy, Merchants & Evans Co. and machinists, |.......... ae Do. 
Philadelphia. 
Controversy, electrical workers in Central and Northern |........................ Do. 


California and Light & Power and Street Railroad cor- 
porations, 


Controversy, Thomas Iron Co., near Wharton, N. J.......|............/..... —s Do. 

Controversy, sheet-metal workers, Aeroplane Propeller |...... xi iamal win ath ne tesy alawe' Do. 
Works, Chicago. 

Controversy, Hartford & New York Transportation Co. |............)............ Do. 


and longshoremen, New York. 





1 Philadelphia division. 


The following cases noted as pending in the March 15 statement 
have been disposed of: 


Strike, laundry workers, Kansas City, Mo. Adjusted. 

Sympathetic strike of various trades at Kansas City, in which 15,000 were directly 
involved and 60,000 indirectly involved. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Wireless Specialty Co., Boston, Mass. Unable to adjust. 

Strike, retail clerks, St. Louis. Adjusted. 

Strike, stove mounters, Detroit, Mich.; Michigan Stove Co., Art Stove Co., Penin- 
sular Stove Co., and Detroit Stove Works. Adjusted. 

Controversy, Kroeschell Bros. Ice Machine Co. and machinists, Chicago. Adjusted. 
Controversy, French Creek Foundry Co., Franklin, Pa. Adjusted. 
Controversy, Franklin Foundry Co., Franklin, Pa. Adjusted. 
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Lockout, flint-glass workers, Empire Cut Glass Co., Flemington, N. J. Adjus 

Controversy, Mississippi River & Bonne Terre R. R., Bonne Terre, Mo. Adjuste 

Strike, Thurlow Steel Co., Philadelphia. Adjusted. 

Controversy, waiters, Washington hotels. Ten adjusted, one pending. 

Strike, machinists and pipe fitters, Hercules Powder Co., San Diego, Cal. Adj 

Controversy, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Report 
mitted to Director General of Railroads. 








Controversy, Huntington Lumber & Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. Adjusted 3 
Strike, silk-mill workers, Allegany County, Md. Questions in dispute submitted to | 
president of company and president of United Textile Workers of America for aj. ~ 7 | 
justment. - 
Strike, sheet-metal workers, The Clothel Co., Bayonne, N. J. Adjusted. | i) 
Controversy, machinists, Perth Amboy, N. J. Adjusted. ) L. 
Lockout, Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. Adjusted. ti 
Controversy, The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. Adjusted. is 
Threatened strike, blacksmiths and helpers, American Car & Foundry Co., \’jl- C 
mington, Del. Adjusted. 
Controversy, Toledo Machine & Tool Co. and machinists, Toledo, Ohio. Adjusted O! 
Strike, tobacco workers, Liggett & Myers Co., St. Louis, Mo. Adjusted. t] 
Controversy, Standard Gauge & Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. No controvers\ jy a’ 
existence. 6 
Strike, drug clerks, Denver. Adjusted. 0 
e 
‘ 
i 
i 
e 
C 
( 
I 
] 
¢ 
\ 
| 
s 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1901 TO 1916. 


In a brief introductory summary, preceding numerous tables which 
comprise the major portion of a recent report on strikes and lockouts 
in Canada,‘ it is stated that in the period 1901 to 1916 there were 
1,594 strikes involving 9,430 employers, 398,391 employees, and a 
time loss estimated at 10,920,539 working days. Particular comment 
is made upon the ‘‘comparatively slight industrial disturbance in 
Canada since the outbreak of the War.” It appears that there were 
only 7 strikes in the period from August 1 to December 31, 1914, less 
than 300 employees being affected; that in 1915 there were 43 strikes 
affecting 9,140 employees and causing a time loss of 106,149 days, 
‘‘the smallest amount of disturbance from the standpoints of number 
of disputes, time loss, and percentage of the total population involved 
ever recorded”’; that in 1916 the number of disputes increased to 75, 
that year being third in the record as to minimum of trouble; that 
in the 1911-1915 period the number of disputes (449) was lower than 
in either of the two preceding quinquennial periods, the number of 
employees affected (127,959) being slightly higher than during either 
of the two preceding five-year periods, while the time loss of 4,969,739 
days ‘‘was much the heaviest of the three five-year periods.”’ 

From the standpoint of number of disputes the report, which deals 
particularly with the period 1911 to 1915, shows that industrial unrest 
in that period was greatest in the building, metal and shipbuilding, 
clothing, and transport trades in the order named, and “it is note- 
worthy that this order prevailed throughout the three quinquennial 
periods.” The mining industry, however, seems to have been re- 
sponsible for the greatest amount of time loss—51.7 per cent of the 
total days. ‘‘The mining industry has contributed a constantly in- 
creasing share of the country’s industrial unrest.’’ Most of the 449 
disputes occurring in this five-year period were due to questions of 
wages and hours, about 70 per cent of the disputes and 63 per cent 
of the time loss being due to this cause. As to the result of these 
strikes, 139, or 30 per cent, terminated in favor of employees; 164, 
or 36 per cent, in favor of employers; 79, or 17 per cent, were com- 
promised; and in 67 cases the result was indefinite. In 196 (43.7 
per cent) of the disputes settlement was effected by direct negotiation 
between the parties or their répresentatives. 


1Canada. Department of Labor. Strikes and lockouts in Canada, 1901-1916. Ottawa, 1918. 138 pp. 
[1345] 297 
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As to settlement of disputes in the entire period, 1901 to 1915, jp. sv! 
clusive, the proportions are substantially the same as indicate! fo, 
the period 1911 to 1915, namely, 31 per cent in favor of employ: rs, 7 
34 per cent in favor of employees, and 14 per cent compromised. 
The following table gives a summary of the data pertaining to jp. 
dustrial disputes occurring in the period 1901 to 1915, inelusive: 
SUMMARY OF DATA PERTAINING TO INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA, BY INDre. 
TRY AND BY QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD, 1901 TO 1915, INCLUSIVE. Ch 
Time lo 4 
Per cent | Number | 
Number | of total | ofestab- | Number of | l 
Industry and period. of dis- | disputes |lishments} employees Pe Fe 
putes. | ineach con- affected. Working | o 
period. | cerned. days. in « 
pe 
Fishing: - 
i li ai gC A. 6 1.0 13 13, 300 189, 600 , > le 
INS ANTS. So del ikia «4a ccs 4 .8 5 677 8, 488 ) 
= aaa age | 3 .7 37 2,750 55, 000 
ssp eltell arte idienelinenes 13 9 55] 16,727 | 253, 088 
Lumbering: | 7 
SN A026 GS in ale 13 2.3 | 13 | 2, 640 9, 490 SG 
IRR ee acd 15 2.9 | 22 | 2,921 61, 587 
|” ec eee edie | Pee eneiy | 7 1.6 | 35 2, 825 141, 570 
MAS... ee 5 | 2.3 | 70 | 8, 386 212, 647 
Mining: rear) bd 
Rage Qi Agate | 37 | 6.6 | 43 27,732} 647,172 M 
GIS Oe) | 50 9. 8 | 106 33,997 | 1, 510,307 
ntl win isns Cunsiane sllank i 29 | 6.5 | 103 26,231 | 2,570,688 
a IN ar: | 116 | 7.6 | 252 87,960 | 4, 728, 167 | 
Building: Terr, | ow 
AES eet Die Bee 143/ 25.6] 1,728 22,680] 610, 586 1.3 ) 
i 123 | 24.1 2,735 27, 319 474, 028 
SPAS. cadet eee es cbbsce. 128 | 28.5 1, 655 26, 507 557, 194 
fs A SSE ED Pe ene | 394 | 25.9 6,118 76,506 | 1,641,808 | 
Metal Paes | EE eis 
Se 95 17.0 | 188 10, 580 208, 953 
MINS cn uditetd.cictssistes 75 14.7 | 369 8,337 | 218, 961 7 A 
EE PARR 103 22.9 | 298 13,763 | 237,022 
FE ee 273 | 18. 0 | 855 32,680 | 664,936 
Woodworking: “3 | : 
Co eS Sere 33 | 5.9 82 3, 055 60, 813 ; 
| RAR a a aN 14 2.7 39 1, 303 14, 472 ; 
| TE ee SENDS Re 6 | 1.3 50 690 | 31,377 : 
eK... kA | 53 | 3.5 | 171 5,048 | 106, 662 
Printing and publishing: | j 
= Ts 18 3.2 84 1, 100 | 9, 590 
_& ESPN a Gite 10 2.0 31 316 | 4,119 
i Mk on 4 9 42 329 4, 605 
SS eee 32 | 2.1 157 1,745 18, 314 
Textiles: | ie | ¥ 
8 RSA ee ee 15 2.7 14 4,456 | 42,751 
EE cn pehtuntbesKen 21 4.1 24 14,436 | 236, 783 
Lt | EL Fat SP TTI SE 9 2.0 9 2,478 —- 27,090 
NGS on ces ctdedc celeb dus: 45 | 3.0 47 | 21,370 | 306,624 
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SUMMARY OF DATA PERTAINING TO INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA, BY INDUS- 
” PRY AND BY QUINQUENNIAL PERIOD, 1901 TO 1915, INCLUSIV E—Concluded. 





























Tr y a _—————— en PE oe - 
8; : | Time loss. 
| Per cent | Number | a 
Number of total | of estab- | Number of 
Industry and period. of dis- | disputes | lishments| employees Per cent 
1- : P | putes. | ineach | con- | affected. Working | of total 
| | period. cerned. days. in each 
| | | | period. 
4 |__|! ; 
“~ 
— Clothing: 3 ae : een 
3 1901-1905... 2... 22-2220 ee creer ee eeee 51 | 9.1 | 200 8, 968 196, 797 | 8.0 
5 1906-1910... 2. --cccccnccccccecses: 00 | 11.0 | 106 6, 076 105, 531 | 3.2 
: TE RE EG TT 5l 11.4 | 156|  21,454| 587,739 | 11.38 
et Eh ccanaddakds<tvences 158 | 10. 4 | 462 | 36, 498 890,067 | 8.4 
~ 7 —— —______ __— ~ _ —_——_ — - = 
Food, liquors, and tobacco: Yo E | 
1901-1905... -- - concen nee ccceecees 41 oe | 94 | 2,153 16, 201 y 
ee ee eer eee 21 4.1 | 73 | 1,160 15,761 | 5 
1911-1915 ....---ern-reccerererere- 15 | 3.3 | 55 | 1, 176 1,722 | 6 
Total cede cnds6eeO Sas ereocoeeeqoeeces 77 5 ] 222 j $+. 489 Od t 6 
Leather: | 
0 ee BEE EL Ae 9 1.6 | 14 | 324 5 596 | 1 
8 FO 8, ok gs cher eamennsee** * | 11 2.2 34 548 13, 434 4 
USM, Oro, Bac cdetrescbaess.s: | 3 | 7 | f 80 570 | 1 
i ee ep ocabdnetescesee se 23 1.5 52 952 19. 600 | 2 
General transport: 
SS a A epee 43 | re 4 83 18, 970 411,778 | 16.7 
Ei lpllie 2 Rel eee 54| 10.6 | 112 21622! 573,396 | 17.5 
1901 -BORE., . . cncccsunedeeaesnee--« 39 | 8.7 | 145 12,553 | 212, 139 | 13 
a Pea Ee 136 | 9.0 | 340 53, 14 1, 197, 313 | 11.2 
Miscellaneous: \ 
"8 ie a re 22 | 3.9 15 , 296 6, 053 1.5 
RE ORS OT CC 17 3.33 19 1 477 24, 255 .7 
i a all RE 27.1 158 9° 019 073 | 7 
, ett, “un a 71 1.7 252 6, 792 g I .9 
Unskilled labor: » 
1901-1905, ...... a ee eee 33 | 5.9 31 842 18, 619 8 
hapa ae 40 | 7 ¢ ? 5 gan | 19. 402 6 
é CT ee re ee vy | 4.5 33 15, 104 | 475,950 | 9.6 
REELS a 93 6.1 106 04.9361! 513.9711 4.8 
a ae ' 1,519] 100.0] 9,159 377,234 | 10,712,262] 100.0 
All industries: | | ‘ 
ES ee 559 136.8 | 2 632 123. 096 9 999 193.0 
. | 950i <> ere Gare eee 511 | 1 33.6 3 747 126,179 3, 280, 524 131.6 
on ,,. SAO os ee 449 | 1 29. 6 2, 780 127, 959 1, 969, 739 146.4 
SS, ee ee 1,519 100. 0 9, 159 377, 234 | 10, 712, 262 100.0 





1 Based on total for 15-year period. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





IMMIGRATION IN JANUARY, 1918. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted into the United States 
during the year 1917 was 152,960, as compared with 355,767 for 
the year 1916, a decrease of 202,807, or 56.9 per cent. During 117 
the decrease from the preceding month for January, February, ay 
March was 19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, 
however, the number of immigrant aliens admitted showed 
increase of 32.3 per cent over the number admitted in March. , 
compared with April, the figures of May showed a decrease of 48.9 
per cent. The figures for June indicated an increase of 5.5 per cent 
over those for May. During July only 9,367 immigrant aliens wep 
admitted. As compared with the figures for July, those for August 
showed an increase of 7.3 per cent. In September the number f'] 
to 9,228, or 139 smaller than the number admitted in July. As 
compared with August, the figures for September showed a decrease 
of 8.2 per cent. In October there was an increase over the Septem)er 
arrivals of 57, or 0.6 per cent. The admissions in November num- 
bered only 6,446, a decrease of 30.6 per cent from the number ai- 
mitted in October. In December there was an increase of 8.4 
cent. In January, 1918, there was a decrease of 9 per cent as com- 
pared with December, 1917. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MON 
1913 TO 1917. 



































1918 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 | oh 
Number. | ( 
pre 
m 
I are 46,441 | 44,708'| 15,481 | 17,293] 24,745 6,356 | 
I dé oncerake caky onde 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 24, 740 foe? ae 
Eee ere” | 96,958 92, 621 19, 263 27, 586 7 eee es 
os ne tbaanee 136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532] 30,560] 20,523 |..........)... 
No scncneeewaneerdecan | 137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069] 31,021 | 10,487 |......... a 
Es fs ls ccwacnas | 176,261 | 71,728| 22,598| 30,764] 11,095 |..........|... 
(RRR ° | 138,244 | 60,377] 21,504] 25,035 at I, 
Ro cursnswecersbens | 126,180 | 37,7 21,949 | 29,975 10, 047 | e oe 
a tank bacinel 136,247 | 29,143] 24.513] 36,398 | Pelee asi 
cies rnieerterences 134,440 | 30,416] 25,450| 37,056 9, 285 | te 33 
a 104,671 | 26,298] 24,545 | 34,437 a soet.s..|..- 
Dn tieetccnndgevseseredd | 95, 387 20, 944 18, 901 30, 902 6, 987 | oS pel ae 
1 Decrease. 
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‘1 January, 1918, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES 
a: PERIODS AND IN JANUARY, 1918 BY RACE 


OT 


Year ending June 30— 


Race or nationality. 


1915 1916 191 





17 African (black)...------+----- ++ - 2c eee eee ee eee eeees 5, 660 | 4,576 | 7, 971 
. Ar n. PR Rea inno cnnabhercakbnn dhe — 932 | 964 | 1, 221 

| Bohemian : I 66a 0 nic cw cwcgasiecsccses 1, bol 42 324 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin. ........---------- 3, 506 | 3, 146 1, 134 
Chinese... Sear eS . dukes *) 1 Dt Sea oe ae 2,469 | 2,239 | 1, 843 
“y Croatian and Sloveniam.............. er ee ; 1,942 791 5 
( n. “See 3,402 | 3, 442 428 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, Lerzegovinian............. UD | Li4 G4 

\g hand Pee 6 bt «ne pads «0% 6,675 6,443 | », 29D 
Fees oo a bas Chee wale daw nde 0 54 see dv eccewsee 82 | 80 | 69 

Q | OS SS Aa eee SS. 662 36. LOS 32. 246 
he. Ol ee ee, 3,472 5. 649 5, 900 

ere BOE AEE Si ND TE 12,636 | 19,518| 24,405 

ee RE. ecttegt: a > Ae ee ere 20, 729 | 11,555 9, 682 

(TCO K c cccecc cece ee ee ees ee seseeseeeseseseseesessessse 15 l 7 | 26, ‘ }2 25.919 

Rs Se Ae cnt awewseshenenedanas 26,497 | 15, 108 17, 342 
i ee eee Se Aa Pere eee iT Le 23, 503 | 9(), 636 17. 462 | 

j ie COOOEE TG vais does She0 10, 660 | 4,905 3, 796 

]] OO a 16, 557 33, 909 35, 154 
: BUN ccc ccccccsvaatuet 8. 609 | 8, 711 &, 925 
\¢ Ki ee eee dntancbactocbechd aged >oks 146 154 194 
I a 2, 638 599 | 479 

Oe Er 3, 604 | 981 | 434 

OO ee 10, 993 17,198 | 16,438 

er Pacifie Islander...........-.. - Fas Aer 6 5 | 10 
, SS are eae ET ee 9, 065 4, 502 109 
Yl POCCINS . o wcatbuaseces 4. 376 12, 208 10, 194 
Sn. ee Soe cdcecs socdcévicessucseces 1, 200 953 522 

(le Russian .... Se nO 4, ER a em +. 459 4,855 3,711 
Ruthenian (Russniak)........-.. ne A 2.933 | 1. 365 | 1.211 
a ee ae 24, 263 19,172 19, 596 

as oo en nc aaneseeite aos mabe 14,510 13,515 13, 550 

. |) ere eee = Bi ir oe Mit ; 2, 069 577 | 244 
ppanisn...... ee ae Fe 5,705 } 9, 259 15,019 
a eee are ee ere 1, 667 1, 881 2, 587 

Lo RS See <2 a 2 ee era 1, 767 676 | 976 

Turkish Be ee RO a a a 973 j 216 154 

Welsh... S sete oe eee At rr ee 1,290 | 983 793 

West indian (6xGbp6 CODER) ......2..cccccsccescece: 823 945 1, 369 

OGber DOOREEE cond cteetsiacee sess e Lei perce 1. 877 3 388 2 097 

ptr Roc nice bl ea 326,700 | 298,826 |} 295,403 
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Classified by races or nationality, the number of immigrant 
aliens admitted into the United States during specified periods and 


SPECIFIED 


July, 


1917, to | January, 


January, 1918, 

1918, 

3, 755 187 
179 | 8 
5O | 3 
73 | 7 

1,165 | 119 
835 9 
a teeneees 
9YS 144 
$1 

6.961 | O79 

1,340 | S33 

3, 574 | £18 

1, 289 3 

1, 939 | 156 

2,5 v } ) 

2,592 350 

rR io 

3, 6458 $28 

6, OOS 1.112 
140 LS 
69 { 
16 i 

1, 668 28 

7 l 
386 72 


0 3 
5, 76 ~ 
2 ) 3 
24 i 
4,171 447 
l ; 74 
- 15 
16 2 
149 30 
303 19 
LOS 16 
57,715 6, 356 


1 The total number of departures of emigrant aliens in January, 1918, was 6,661. 











PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES. 


MassacuuseEtTts.—Bureau of Statistics. Labor division. Forteth quarterly report 
employment in Massachusetts, quarter ending December 31, 1917. Boston, 
16 pp. 
This report is noted on pages 215 to 217 of this issue of the Montuiy Review 





—_— 





Public document No. 36. Thirty-first annual report on the statistics 
manufactures for the year 1916. Boston, 1918. 131 pp. 

Establishments covered number 9,829. By industry the greatest increase in 
wages paid and in the number of wage earners was in the manufacture of foundry and 
machine-shop products, namely, 58 per cent and 43.9 per cent, respectively. 

The average number of wage earners employed each month is given as 682,62! 
increase of 14.5 per cent over 1915), the number registered on December 16, | 
being 719,198, or approximately 10 per cent increase over the corresponding dat 
1915. Classified weekly wages were obtained for 771,205 wage earners, and the fol! 
ing table indicates the general upward trend of wages in 1916 as compared with 191; 


le allege this 


PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN EACH SPECIFIED WAGE GROUP, 1916 AS COMPARED 
WITH 1915. 



































1915 1916 
en oe 
Item | Percent receiving— Per cent receiving 
" | 
Number.| -j~_ | Number.| __ ne _ 
Under] $8to $l5and | Under | $8to | $15 
$8. $15. over. $8, $15. 0 
| | | 
| 
OSS, cevaccosedes 465, 655 6.4] 54.7] 38.9 | 514,202 2.0| 46.7 | 
Adult females.................... | 190,077} 34.5] 61.0] 4.5] 203,136] 19.2) 72.7 
Young persons under 18.......... | 47,471 79.3 20.4 | -3 | 53,867 59.7 39.6 | 
| 
i ' ' 








Homestead Commission. Proceedings of the fifth annual city and town planni 
conference of Massachusetts planning boards. Bulletin No. 8, November, 19: 
[Boston.| 36 pp. 

The principal topics considered at this conference were: City and town planning 
urgent in war time; districting or zoning for height, size, etc.; assessments of bette! 
ments; establishing building lines; adopting building codes; excess condemnation. 
Micuican.—The housing code of Michigan. Act No. 167, Public Acts of 

[Lansing, 1917.] 381 pp. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Division of industrial hygiene. Dangers in 
manufacture and industrial uses of wood alcohol. Special bulletin issued under ‘ \ 
direction of the industrial commission. No. 86, December, 1917. [Albany, 19: 

17 pp. Illustrated. 
This bulletin is noted on pages 252 to 254 of this issue of the Monraiy Revirw. 

Ounto.—Indusirial Commission. Department of investigation and statistics. Report > 
No. 31. Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 1916. Columbus, 1918. 8&4 

According to this report, the production of coal in 1916 (34,526,552 short tons) was 

52.6 per cent greater than in 1915, and 21.2 per cent greater than the average produc- 
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tion for the preceding five-year period. The number of workers reported as engaged 
“1 mining in 1916 was 41,632 (not including 245 engaged in stripping coal), of whom 
* 511 were employed in pick mines and 38,121 were employed in machine mines. 
Pick miners worked an average of 182 days each, and the loaders in machine mines 


} 15 


eraged 197 days each, the average for each being somewhat greater than in 1915. 


The average production »er pick miner in 1916 was 659 tons as compared with 591 
‘ons in 1915, and the average per loader (including drillers and shooters) increased 
from 841 tons in 1915 to 1,359 tons in 1916. The average daily wages paid to miners 


76) 


ranged from $1.38 paid to 728 trappers, to $4.42 paid to 3,161 machine runners and 











. 
helpers. The average wages of 23,266 loaders (including drillers and shooters) was 
go 2; per day. The report gives the total wage and salary payment for the 789 mines 

reporting on this point for the year 1916 as $27,810,534, of which $27,478,784, or 98.9 
, per cent, was paid to wage earners. 

n ~ Statistics on accidents are noted ia a special article on pages 262 and 263 of this issue 

of the MontHiy Review. 

Ruope IstAND.— Twenty-third annual report of the factory inspector, made to the general 

assembly at its January session, 1917. Greenfield, T. Morey & Son {1917} 

. Covers the year ending December 31, 1916, during which 7,027 inspections were 

_ | made of factories employing 182,793 persons, of whom 6,839 were children under 16 

. j years of age. There are 2,823 accidents noted, 26 being fatal. Four of the fatal and 

| © 940 of the nonfatal accidents were caused by machin ry in establishments coming 

| under the supervision of the factory inspector. Of these 944 accidents, 564, or 59.7 

5 per cent, resulted in cut, bruised, or jammed fingers. The report includes the names 
of establishments, by towns, showing the nature of the business, the number em- 

- ployed, and the sanitary conditions in each case. 

Wasntncton.—IJndustrial Insurance Department. Sixth annual report for the 12 months 
ending Sept. 30, 1917. The Workmen’s Compensation Act. Olympia, 1918 
77 pp. 

. That portion of this report giving the operation of the State’s new medical system 
is noted on pages 230 to 233 of this issue of the MontHiy Review 

: Unitep States.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Accidents at metal- 

lurgical works in the United States during the calendar year 1916. Compiled by 

Albert 1. Fay. Technical paper 201. Washington, 1918. 18 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 260 to 262 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 

: — —— Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 140. Occupational hazard at blast-furnace 

; plants and accident prevention, based on records of accidents at blast furnaces in 

* Pennsylvania in 1915. By Frederick H. Willcox. Washington, 1917. 155 pp 

- Illustrated. 

See pages 258 to 260 of this issue of the Montuty Review for an extended digest 
of this report. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. 
Standards recommended for permanent industrial housing deve lopments, March, 1918. 
Washington, 1918. 15 pp. 

These standards for permanent buildings to be constructed for the housing of indus- 

' trial war workers were adopted by the bureau in consultation with a group of housing 


experts and others interested in housing. The standards relate to the arrangement 
and construction of the different types of houses which may be erected for war work- 
: ers. The different types of houses considered as acceptable are the following: (1) 
3 Single-family house; (2) two-family house (i. e., two-flat and not the semidetached 
house, which latter is termed a single-family house, semidetached); (3) single-family 
house with rooms for lodgers or boarders; (4) lodging house for men; (5) hotel for.men; 
(6) lodging house for women; (7) hotel for women; (8) tenement house; (9) boarding 
house. 
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‘*These standards are not intended as inflexible requirements, but any plans which 
fail to conform to them are not likely to be accepted unless supported by very st) 
reasons. Local building codes, housing laws, and similar ordinances are to he {o). 
lowed except where they permit of lower standards than herein set forth.”’ 

Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. United States ] 
gration Service Bulletin, published monthly under direction of the Commiss 
General of- Immigration. Washington, 1918. Vol. 1, No. 1. 

Replaces former monthly statistical bulletin. Contains immigration statistics, eci- 
sions affecting the enforcement of the immigration and Chinese-exclusion laws and 
personal notes of the service. 

—— Public Health Service. Industrial efficiency; the bearings of physiological sci 
thereon; a review of recent work. By Frederic S. Lee, Ph. D. Reprint No. . 
Jrom the Public Health Reports, Jan. 11, 1918 (pp. 29-35). Washington, 19 
7 pp. 


\ 


Mitigation of the heat hazard in industries, by J. A. Watkins. Reprint No 
441 from the Public Health Reports, Dec. 14, 1917 (pp. 2111-2121). Washingto 
1918. 10 pp. 

A statement of the subtopics indicates the scope of this paper, which was read before 
the Section on Industrial Hygiene of the American Public Health Association, Wash. 
ington, D. C., October 19, 1917: Physiological considerations, including heat prod 
tion, heat loss, and effects of high temperature and humidity on the body; sympt 
produced by exposure to heat, including acute symptoms, chronic symptoms, 
effect of radiant heat; mitigation of heat hazard, including removal of source of h: 
protection of workers, to increase rate of heat loss, relation of humidity to heat | 
air motion, water drinking, bathing, reduction of the amount of heat produced 
the body, and influence of diet. 

— —— Morbidity statistics of war industries needed. By B. S. Warren and F 
Sydenstricker. Reprint No. 452 from the Public Health Reports, February 1, 1 
(pp. 127-132). Washington, 1918. 6 pp. 

Since ‘‘morbidity statistics, as an index of a population’s health, are regard 
without question as one of the most needed instruments and one of the most desired 
goals of preventive medicine,’’ and ‘‘efficiency in the prevention of diseases among 
industrial workers was never more clearly indispensable than now,’’ the authors o/ 
this pamphlet make a strong plea for ‘‘a dependable current index of the healt! 
the workers, such as a properly administered system of morbidity statistics 
afford.”” The minimum requirements for useful statistics of morbidity, it is 
gested, should be (1) exposure, in years or in months, of the workers who should | : 
classifiable according to sex, age, and occupation; and (2) cases of sickness (at leas! ; 
those causing disability), including (a) sex, age, and occupation of persons aflecte: 
and (b) cause of sickness with time of onset, length of disability, and nature of ter- 
mination. A number of reasons are given why it would be practicable to se 
statistics measuring up to these requirements. 4 
— — The lighting of industrial establishments. The need for supervision, with : 


suggested system of maintenance rating for artificial lighting equipment. By Davis /! 
Tuck. Reprint No. 429 from the Public Health Reporis, October 19, 1917 (pp. 176: 


1764). Washington, 1917. 3 pp. 
Shows how to measure eiliciency of maintenance of an establishment’s arti’ 


lighting equipment, and emphasizes the desirability of keeping all lighting ui 
clean and in good repair. ‘‘ By adopting such practices a large economic waste coul’ 
be avoided and losses due to decreased production, inferior products, accidents, 
and defective eyesight minimized.”’ 
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OFFICIAL—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA.—Camara de Diputados de la Nacidn. Proyecto de Cédigo de Sequro 
Nacional con Exposicion de Motivos y Proyecto de Ley Basica. Buenos Aires, 


1917. 539 pp. 

This volume contains the text of a proposed law authorizing a commission to pre- 
nare a code of national insurance, including maternity, sickness, old-age, unemploy- 
ment, widows’ and orphans’, and accident insurance, and the report of a committee 

which the proposed law was referred. One chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the present stage of development of mutual aid associations. These have attained 
considerable importance, especially among Italian and French residents. Accord- 
ing to data collected by the census of 1914, there were 1,203 associations for mutual 


‘id or insurance, having a registered membership of 507,637. Of these members 
hut 65.188 were citizens of Argentina. An extended discussion of the situation 


relative to social insurance is found under the title ‘‘Our popular system of social 

insurance” (Nuestra Previsién Popular). 

AusTraLiA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook, containing authorita- 
tive stalistics for the period 1901-1916, and corrected statistics for the period 1788 to 
1900. No. 10-1917. Melbo inne, 1917. rl, 1198 PP. 

-— {Department of the Treasury .| War pe nsions. Statement for the 12 months ended 

June 30, 1917. Melbourne, January 22,1918. 4 pp. 

Shows a total of 41,348 pensions claimed during the year ending June 30, 1917 
with 45,191 pensions current at that date. Of this latter number, 15,916 were payable 
to incapacitated members of the forces, and 29,275 to dependents. The total expendi- 
ture for pensions was £1,212,631 17s. 6d. ($5,901,273), not counting the expenditure 
in New Zealand, which is not reported. The average fortnightly rate of war pensions 
at the date mentioned was approximately £1 9s. 4d. ($7.14) for all pensions 
Canapa.—Department of Labor. Strikes and lockouts in Canada, 1901-1916. Ottawa, 

1918. 138 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 297 to 299 of this issue of the MontHiy Reviev 

Canapa (Nova Scortta).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1917. Halifar, 
1918. 15 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 233 to 235 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 
DENMARK.—Danmarks statistik. Statistik aarbog, 1917. Utgivet af det statistiske 

departement. Copenhagen, 1917. 256 pp.. 

Statistics of trade-unions taken from this report are presented on pages 223 and 224 
of this issue of the Montuiy Review. 

Fravce.—[Assemblée. Sénat. Commission de l’armée.| Rapport fait au nom de la 
Commission de l’armée, chargée d’examiner la proposition de loi, adoptée par la 
Chambre des Députés, tendant a l’obligation de la rééducation professionnelle des 
blessés et des mutilés de la guerre appelés & bénéficier de la loi sur les pensions mili- 
taires, by Paul Strauss, Sénateur. Paris, 1916. 78 pp. (No. 261. Sénat. 
Année 1916. Session ordinaire. Annex au proceés-verbal de la séance du 4 juillet, 
1916.) 

This report discusses steps taken in 1914, 1915, and 1916 for founding and _ pro- 
moting schools of vocational reeducation for the disabled in the War, and gives an 
outline of their systems of organization as well as a list of the reeducation centers, 
including the number of men which can be accommodated and the general courses 
of training offered in each. It urges agricultural reeducation as a national necessity 
and describes the work of the military health service and the employment service 
of the Ministry of War in relation to disabled soldiers. One chapter is devoted to 
an account of the creation of the National Office of Disabled and Retired Soldiers, 
With its three branches and their various functions. Special training of the blind 
and deaf and the employment of the disabled are also considered. The report closes 
with a comparison of the text of the bill as passed by the Chamber of Deputies with 
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that proposed by the Commission of the Senate, with comment upon the c] 

made, 

France.—Bureau d’études de l’information diplomatique. L’effort économiqui 
France pendant deux ans et demi de guerre. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 14 

These studies, illustrated by statistical tables, deal with several phases of Frey:' 
economic effort during the first two and one-half years of the War. In the first sty 
the general financial situation at the outbreak of hostilities is discussed and 
measures taken to meet the great and sudden demands upon the treasury are eny 
erated. Through private and official initiative, France has been able not only 
solve the agricultural problems of lack of labor and need of increased food producti 
but also to increase her equipment and to prepare for the future. The part of ie 
French railways in the transportation of troops and war material, of merchandise »)\( 
of food for the civil population constitutes the third study, while organized r 
for refugees in France, including an account of the principles governing the adini 
tration of this assistance and the employment of the refugees forms the fou 
The fifth and last study, the industrial effort of France during the War, considers 
efiect of the War upon the general industrial situation, including labor, unemp 
ment, and production. 

Great Britain.—Home Office and Board of Trade. Collection of pamphlets o: 
substitution of women in industry for enlisted men. Pamphlets Nos. 1 to 
[London, 1917.] 

The following trades are dealt with in these pamphlets: China and earthenw: 
pottery (coarse ware) and brick; india-rubber works; color, paint, and varnish; \\ 
industry; paper making; cotton; hosiery manufacturing and finishing trade; w 
working; leather tanning and currying; soap and candle; glove; heavy clothin,; 
bacco manufacture; flour milling; boot and shoe manufacture; chemical industrics 
sugar refineries; silver and electroplate; oilseed and feeding-cake industry; ¢! 
bottle and flint glass; gas works; leather (case and fancy leather); municipal servi 
light clothing; brush; printing, bleaching, and dyeing (cotton). 

[Local Government Board.| Seventy-ninth annual report of the registrar ge) 

of births, deaths, and marriages in England and Wales. (1916.) London, 1/ 

ce, 492 pp. Price, ds. net. 

— Manuals of emergency legislation. Defense of the Realm Requlations, consolidated 
and revised to January 31, 1918. Edited by Alexander Pulling, C. B. Low 
1918. xi, 88 pp. Price, 6d. net. 

— Ministry of Pensions. The first home of recovery for our nerve-shattered sailors « 
soldiers. A description of the work that is being done at Golders Green, Lon 
NW 4. [London, 1917.] 14 pp. Iilustrated. 

This pamphlet tells how discharged sailors and soldiers suffering from chroni 
nervous troubles caused by war strain are restored to health and to efficiency i 
home established by the Government, in cooperation with the British Red Cross 
Society, as the first model institution of its kind. 

—— — Instructions and notes on the treatment and training of disabledmen. Londo 
1917. 63 pp. Price, 3d. net. 

—— Ministry of Reconstruction. A list of commissions and committees set up to ° 
with questions which will arise at the close of the War. London, 1918. 84 | 
Price, 4d. net. 

These commissions are presented under 15 groupings, as follows: Trade develo) 
ment; finance; raw materials; coal and power; intelligence; scientific and industria! 
research; demobilization and disposal of stores; labor and employment; agriculture 
and forestry; public administration; housing; education; aliens; legal; miscellaneous 
— National Health Insurance. Medical Research Committee. The causation and } 

vention of trinitrotoluene (TNT) poisoning. Special report series No.11. London, 
1917. 85 pp. Price, 1s. net. 
This report is noted on pages 237 to 250 of this issue of the MontHLy Review. 
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IrELAND.—Registrar General. Fiifty-third detailed annual report of the registrar general 
for Treiand, containing a general abstract of the numbers of marriage s, births, and 
‘deaths registered in Ireland during the year 1916. Dublin, 1917. 59 pp. Price, 
9d. net. 

NI 'HERLANDS.—Directie van den Arbeid. Verslag over het haventoezicht ui geoeffend 
in 1916. Uitgegeven door het Departeme nt van Landbouw. Nijve rheid en Handel 
Leiden, 1917. 115 pp. 3 charts. 

A report of the conditions of labor in the longshoremen’s trade in Holland There 
are presented data as to accidents, hours of labor and Sunday work. conditions crowlng 
out of the War, and a special chapter on the age distribution of longshoremen \ 
special law has been in force in the Netherlands since November 1. 1916, for the ] 
tection of this class of workmen. 

SWEDEN.- -Livsmedelsforbrukninge n inom mindre bemedlade hushéll dren 1914 och 

K. Socialstyre lsen. Stockholm. 1917 (7 pp 

For a digest of this study of the changes in the character of food consul iption in 

Sweden, see pages 109 to 112 of this issue of the Montuiy Review. 


UNOFFICIAL. 


ANDREWS, JOHN B. Labor laws in the crucible: Measures necessary jor eff livencss 
during and after the War. Reprinted from the Survey for February 16,1918. 8 pp. 

AssociaATION NATIONALE FRANCAISE POUR LA PROTECTION DES FAMILLES DES Morrs 
POUR LA PatrRigE. Comiré Juripique. Le droit pendant la guerre: quid 
et pratique pour les familles des victimes de la guerre et leurs conseils. Paris 
et Godde, 1916. 216 pp. 

A practical guide to war-time legislation, for the families of victims of the War and 
their counsel, prepared by the juridical section of the National French Alliance for 
the purpose of simplifying the tasks of advocates, solicitors, notaries, teachers, presi- 
dents of industries, secretaries of mayors, and others called upon to give advice to 
families of men killed in the War. 


e 


Vare} al 


Bascock, GEORGE D., IN COLLABORATION WITH ::EGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD. The 
Taylor system in Franklin management: Application and results. New York. The 
Engineering Magazine Co., 1917. 245 pp. Industrial Management Library. 

BarLey, Witi1aAM B., AND CUMMINGS, JOHN. Statistics. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1917. 153 pp. Bibliography. 

This book has been prepared for the use of those who desire some knowledge of the 
fundamentals of statistics, and for those who find it necessary to gather primary sta- 
tistical facts, plan tables, tabulate the raw material, and present it to the public in 
such shape that it can be used for intelligent analysis and comparison. The chapters 
include the following titles: Gathering the raw material, Editing schedules, Tabula- 
tion, Ratios, Averages, Graphic Representation, Correlation. 

BANKERS’ Trust Co.—Report of special committee appointed to invesiigate increased 
living costs. New York, December 15, 1917. 22 pp. 

The report of a committee of bankers appointed to determine the amount of com- 
pensation to be distributed to employees for the six months ending December 31, 
1917, in consideration of the recognized increase in the cost of food, clothing, and rent 
and fuel. Mostly statistical. 
sELLOM, Maurice. Le préapprentissage. Etude suivie d’une proposition de lot. 

Paris, 1917. 30 pp. 

This treatise considers the cause, consequence and remedies for decadent appren- 
ticeship, and discusses the character and application of preapprenticeship from a 
technical and financial point of view. It includes a proposed law covering the sub- 
ject in consonance with the views of the author. It advocates the placing of children 
of both sexes, at the time they leave the primary schools in workshops where they may 
receive such general (nonspecialized) occupational training as will prepare them on 
reaching the age for entering an apprenticeship to choose with care the line of work 
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in which they wish to receive specialized training. The author argues that such trip. 
ing is not possible in the schools, but is obtainable only in shops especially designs, 
for this purpose. The proposed law provides that such shops must be establishe 

regularly constituted societies and specifies, among other things, that training sh, 
be free of charge; that only children of wage earners (salariés) are to be admiti, 

that competitive requirements are not to be demanded; that the course of trainjno 
shall cover two years; and that no primary school certificates shall be required. 
Biackmar, F. W. Lawrence Social Survey. Report of F. W. Blackmar, direct 


E. W. Burgess, field surveyor, University of Kanasas, to the Lawrence Social Surve 
Committee, Lawrence, Kans. Topeka, Kanasas State Printing Plant, 1917. 


PP. 


Eight organizations in Lawrence, Kans., cooperated to make possible this si 
under the direction of the department of sociology of the University of Kansas. The } 
committees of investigation which carried the work through numbered 10, viz, cit, 
planning, municipal administration, trade and industry, recreation, educai 
churches, delinquency, dependency, housing, and public health and sanitation 
titles of which indicate practically the scope of the findings of the survey. 

Lawrence had a population of 12,884 in 1915 according to the State decennial ce: 
The average size of its families is 3.58 members. Fourteen per cent of its popula 
is of the colored race, and about 5 per cent foreign born. Data concerning the « 
pations represented among the registered voters of the community indicate the { 
lowing distribution: Professional, 10.8 per cent; business, 13.9; employees (cle: 
and sales), 10.2; skilled laborers, 20.8; unskilled laborers, 23.9; and miscellan: 
(not specified, students and retired), 20.4 per cent. 

Weekly wage rates for May, 1914, for 419 men employed in Lawrence industries 
show that over one-half were receiving $11.50 or less per week—that is, no one in 1! 
group received .as much as $600 a year. These figures, besides, do not include losses 
from unemployment, sickness, or other causes, which produce an estimated loss of 
6.5 per cent in wages each week. ‘‘If this computation corresponds with the fa: 
we find that over two-thirds of the Lawrence wage earners receive less than S$6\\\) 
year. Few persons would contend that $600 is sufficient to provide a comforts 
livelihood in Lawrence.’’ Responsibility for low wages and a low standard of living 
is divided. ‘‘One factor that is local is the practical absence of collective bargaining 
in Lawrence,’’ and another is the recurring problem of unemployment. 

Housing conditions in several sections of the city and in isolated cases were found 
to be “fa menace to the community,’’ calling for power on the part of the community 
to destroy insanitary, unhabitable houses, and to enforce certain minimum standards 
as to the percentage of a lot which may be covered by a house, the size of rooms, over- 
crowding and sanitary requirements. 

Borpen, Riegut Hon. Str Roperr. The War and the future: Being a narrative « 
piled from speeches delivered at various periods of the War, in Canada, the U 


States, and Great Britain, with an introductory letter to the compiler, Percy [lu 
London, New York, and Toronto, Hodder and Stoughton, 1917. 164 pp. 


Brickitey, Wmi1am J., M. D. The relation of alcohol to accidents. Reprinted /) P 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 20, 1915. 11 pp. \ 

Brieux [Evetne]. Nos soldats aveugles. Note pour les directeurs des écoles (i 
éducation professionnelle. Second edition with added notes. Paris, Libra 
Delagrave, 1917. 36 pp. 

Practical suggestions regarding the reeducation of blind soldiers in different vo a- 
tions, with an earnest plea for general interest in their return to civil life under t!v 
most favorable conditions possible. 

Camus, JEAN, AND OTHERS. Kééducation fonctionnelle et rééducation professions: 
des blessés. Paris, Librairie J. B. Bailliére et Fils, 19, rue Hautefeuille, 11! 
231 pp. Illustrated. 
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A collection of articles on phases of the functional and vocational reeducation of the 
wounded, with a preface by Justin Godart, assistant secretary of state of the military 
health service. 

CasuayTY ACTUARIAL AND SratisticaL Soctety or America. Proceedings, October 

~ 94 and November 1, 1917. Vol. iv, Part I, No. 9. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
[1918]. 247 pp. 

Contains an address by the president, James D. Craig, on ‘‘ The war insurance act,”’ 
and papers on the following subjects by the persons indicated: The theory and practice 
of law differentials, by 1. M. Rubinow; Premiums and reserves of the Swiss accident 
‘nsurance institution, by Joseph H. Woodward; Note on the construction of mortality 
tables by means of compound frequency curves, by Anne Fisher; Manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ public liability insurance, by G. F. Michelbacher; Some essentials of 
sickness statistics, by Edwin F. Kopf. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNrTED States. Committee on Industrial Relations. 
Labor adjustment for war service. Washington, March 29, 1918. 4 pp. 

This pamphlet is a report of the committee on industrial relations regarding the 
arrangements which have been made in Rochester, N. Y., to adjust requiremenis for 
workers and to deal with related questions presented by a large increase in industrial 
activity occasioned by Government war contracts, the problem being to meet the 
situation without interrupting production through unrest and discontent among 
employees. 

CLARKE. IDA CLYDE. American women and the world war. New York and London, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1918. 545 pp. 

Records the beginnings of the massed effort of American women inspired by the 
present War. A chapter on Women in industry considers the réle of the 2,000,000 
women in factories in this country affected by the War, under the headings of Stand- 
ards of industry for Government contracts, adopted by the National Women’s Trade- 
Union League of America, committee on women’s work in war time; Employment 
agencies and transportation; Cooperation with the Secretary of Labor; Federal in- 
spection; Government shoe contracts; Women’s work in war; and National labor 
standards. 

Cote, G. D. H. The world of labor. A discussion of the present and future of irade- 
unionism. 3d edition. London, G. Bell and Sons (Lid.), 1917. 443 pp. Bibli- 
ography. 

The aim of this book is ‘‘to take the social problem at its most urgent, and the 
theory of syndicalism at its strongest point, and to endeavor to follow out, as clearly 
as possible, the forces that are going to the making, out of the mere fighting organiza- 
ion of the trade-unions, of something that has a claim to more than sympathy with its 
uphill fight * * * in the belief that the trade-unions are tending to establish a 
sovereignty of their own, limited no doubt in its sphere, but real and absolute within 
its proper competence. ” 

CONFERENCE OF Mayors AND OTHER City Orrictats oF New York Strate. City 
planning. Proceedings of the eighth annual conference, Buffalo, June 12, 13, and 
14,1917. [1918.] Price $1. 

ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE CiTy or New York. Report for 1917. New York, 
105 East 22d Street, 1918. 20 pp. 

Under the catch title ‘‘Campaigning against industrial evils,” the report discusses 
the maintenance of labor standards, gives the results of a study of the hours of women 
employed in restaurants, of the practice of returning goods, and of the manufacture 
of soldiers’ uniforms in tenements, announces the organization of the Junior Board, 
gives the results of its publicity work and of its cooperation with semiofficial bodies, 
and a report of the bureaus. 

Dean, Artuur D. Our schools in war time and after. Boston, Ginn & Co. 1918. 

3835 pp. Iilustrated. 
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According to the author, who is professor of vocational education, Teachers (ol), 
Columbia University, and supervising officer, Bureau of Vocational Training, 
York State Military Training Commission, ‘‘an evaluating test for each of our sc! 
subjects has at last beenfound. The test is the capacity of the subject to respond 
national need or a national ideal.” This test is applied to a study of schools in + 
relation to the War and the community in chapters on Bringing the War int 
schools, War and community uses of our schools, The field for industrial and 
schools, Our colleges and technical institutes, The opportunity for manual and h . 
hold arts, The work impulses of youth, Organized boy power v. military drill, 
Cross and other community work, Reeducation of the disabled, Farm cadets 
organization of a cadet camp, and A summarized program of action. The chapte. 
Reeducation ef the disabled gives an account of the work of training disabled sold 4 
in England, France, and Canada, with the United States plan for rehabilitation r 
reeducation. | 





FoxweE ui, A. K. Munition losses. Six months as principal overlooker in danger | 
ings. London, New York, and Toronto, Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 156 pp. a 


An effort ‘‘to give the general public an insight into the life of the munition work: 
based upon the author’s experience in the Woolwich arsenal during the third yea 
the War. 

FRASER, Heten. Women and war work. New York, G. Arnold Shaw, 1918. 
pp. Illustrated. 

Account of the activities of British women in war work, including chapters 
Women and munitions, The protection of women in industry, which latter consid«rs & 
the welfare of women in factories in two divisions—intramural and extramural; ‘‘'! B 
women’s land army,” which now numbers over 258,300 whole and part time work: 
engaged in agricultural work, and a final chapter on Reconstruction. 





GROEBEN, Witrram E. Modern industrial housing. Philadelphia, Ballinge: 
Perrot, architects and engineers, 1918. 24 pp. 

“‘In selecting a house-building policy, the industrial employer would proba! 
choose the one employed by our larger industrial corporations as herein describ 
because it appears to be the only satisfactory solution of the present problem, in wh 
he must either limit his production or build houses for his employees. It is wel! 
recognize the moral and economic importance of creating around industry the m 
favorable conditions for work, rest and recreation. The writer has herein undertak 
to set forth clearly and concisely the salient problems confronting industrial employ: 
housing corporations, and communities, with the idea of assisting those who conte: 
plate the erection of industrial houses in arriving at a practical method of procedur 





poet yRAL een Tine ae 


Guuick, SipnEy L. American democracy and Asiatic citizenship. New York, Cha 
Scribner's Sons, 1918. 257 pp. 

Part I—Political. Contains chapters on The new Asia and its significance 
America; Japan: Her problems and claims; China: Our treaties and our treatm: 
An historical sketch of legislation dealing with immigration; An historical sketc! 
legislation dealing with naturalization; Democracy and citizenship; The rights : 
duties of nations; A policy and a program for constructive immigration legislation: : 
Criticisms criticised. Part I]—Statistical. On Chinese in the United States; Ja; 
ese in the United States; Situation on the Pacific Coast; Situation in the Hawaii 
Islands; Conclusion. 

JarFA, M. E. Food standards. Berkeley, University of California, College of Ay 
culture, Agricultural Experiment Station. 4 pp. 

Tables showing the kinds and amounts of food which may be considered as a sale 
minimum for health and efficiency and the cost of a minimum diet for different ages 





JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INpustRIAL Arp Society. Annual report for 1917. 
New York, Evening Post Job Printing Office, Inc. [1918]. 46 pp. 
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- ; : 
Ilion new houses after 


Jornt COMMITTEE ON LaBoR PROBLEMS AFTER THE War. A mi 
the War. A statement on the housing problem as affected by the War, and some sug- 
gestions. London, Cooperative Printing Society Limited, 1917. 8 pp. Price 1d. 

Considers different phases of the problem under the heads of The extreme urgency, 
The extent of the shortage, What will happen when the rent restriction act expires? 
Who is to build the new cottages? The Government policy, What the Government 
ought to be called upon to do at once, and The cost. 

The problem of demobilization. A statement and some suggestions, including 
yroposals for the reform of employment exchanges. London, Cooperative Printing 
Society Lamited, 1916. 8 pp. Price 1d. 

Resides the reform of employment agencies, the other subjects considered are 
The numbers to be dealt with, The order of discharge, What the Government has 
promised to do, What for the munition workers? The machinery for finding new 
situations, The trade-union as employment agency, The need for employment 
exchanges, and The provision for unemployment. 

Lasour Party [Great Brirain]. Labour problems after the War. [London| The 
Labour Party, 1 Victoria Street, SW 1, 1917. 15 pp. 

Resolutions which were carried unanimously at the annual conference of the Labor 
Party held at the Albert Hall, Manchester, in January, 1917, regarding the subjects 
of demobilization, the machinery for securing employment, the restoration of trade- 
union conditions, the prevention of unemployment, the maintenance of the standard 
of life, the legal minimum wage, the nationalization of railways, the nationaliza- 
tion of mines, agriculture, taxation, franchise, the position of women aiter the War, 
and education and child welfare. 

Lusk, GrawaM. Food in wartime. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders Co., 
1918. 46 pp. 

In three parts: 1. A balanced diet; II. Calories in common life; III. Rules of 
saving and safety. The major parts of the books have appeared under articles enti- 
tled ‘‘ Food in war times,’’ in the Scientific Monthly, and ‘‘ Calories in common life,’’ 
in Saunders’ Medical Clinics of North America. 

MAcDONALD, SARAH. Simple health talks with women war workers. London, Methuen 
& Co. (Ltd.), 1917. 84 pp. Illustrated. 

This little volume is by the late matron of the Salford Maternity Training School 
and has an introduction by Ethel Basil Jayne, G. B. E., inspector general of women’s 
welfare for Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (Ltd.). 

MACTA VISH, ) M. What labor wants from education. [| London |, The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 14, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W C, 1916. 10 pp. Price 1d. 

Micnett, H. Profit sharing and producers’ cooperation in Canada. Kingston [Ontario, 
Canada . The Jackson Pre 88, 1918. 26 pp. Bulletin of the de partments of h story 
and political and economic science in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

A detailed study of Canadian experiments in profit sharing, labor copartnership, 
and producers’ cooperation. Of the three systems, Canada has had 13 experiments 
in the first category, 9 in the second, and 8 examples of the third. 

Morton, Joun A.J. The industrial counterpoise as the foundation for social harmony 
and universal peace. [London,] The Athenaeum Press [1917]. 126 pp. Price 
is. 6d. net. 

The expansion of a proposition published as an anonymous suggestion in 1903 in 
the form of a brochure entitled ‘‘A scheme for a national minimum wage and the 
extermination of poverty.” 

Nationa Cuitp WELFARE AssociATION,INc. Founpers Commirree. <A personal 
message concerning children in war time. New York, 1917. 82 pp. Illustrated. 
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NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. The case against nightwork for women. Cov 
Appeals, State of New York. A summary of ‘‘facts of knowledge’? submiti, 
beialf of the people. Prepared April, 1914, by Louis D. Brandeis and Jose), 
Goldmark. New York, 1918. 452 pp. 

This edition is a revision to March 1, 1918, of the edition of 1914, with a new int 
duction by Josephine Goldmark treating of Labor laws in war time; Nightwork in 
United States; The reversal of the New York ‘‘Williams’’ decision; New materi 
women’s work—l. Greater morbidity of working women; 2. Infant mortality and 
employment of mothers; 3, Health and output in nightwork. 

Nationa Hovustne Association. Housing betterment; a journal of housing adv 
issued quarterly by the National Housing Association [New York], February, 1 

— Housing problems in America. Proceedings of the Sixth National Conferenc: 
Housing, Chicago, October 15-17, 1917. 105 East 22d Street, New York ( 
462 pp. 

A summary of the proceedings of this conference as respects industrial hous 
was published in the Monruiy Review for December, 1917, pp. 215-218. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Hours of work as related to output : 

health of workers. Cotton manufacturing. Research report No. 4. Mock, 1 
15 Beacon St., Boston. 64 pp. 

— Strikes in American industry in war time, April 6 to October 6, 1917. Resea 

Report No. 3, March, 1918. Boston, 15 Beacon Street, 1918. 20 pp. 


NaTionAL Unton or WomMeEN’s SurrraGe Societies. Women and reconstruct’ 
Some considerations relating to the position of women after the War. [Lond 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 1917. 28 pp. Price 18. 6d. 1 

An attempt to outline the situation which will arise after the War in its relatio: 
the position of women and their eniranchisement. 

NouEN, JoHn. Industrial housing; better homes for less money; the economic advante 
of better planning and of residential decentralization. Cambridge, Mass., 19 
16 pp. 

— War-time housing and community development; report to the Chamber of Co 
merce, Wilmington, Del. Cambridge, Mass., 1918. 28 pp. 

A housing survey of the war-time needs of Wilmington, Del., together with rec 
mendations for methods of meeting the present housing shortage. 

OPERATIVE CoTToN SPINNERS’ Provincrat Association. Thirty-eighth annual rej 


Jor the year ending December 81, 1917, together with the financial statement for the y 
ending December 15, 1917, and a summary of the accounts. Bolton |England, 191 


144 pp. 

Comments on the cost of living and the advances in wages during 1917, stating 1! 
affecting operatives generally ‘‘advances of wages have kept pace with the rising « 
of living,’’ but that ‘‘the inadequate advances obtained in 1915 and 1916 have, h 
ever, left a good deal of leeway to make up. * * * Our piecework prices are ! 
40 per cent over standard.’’ There were 1,082 claims for weekly compensation {il 
for incapacity resulting from injuries received while spinners and piecers were {oll 
ing their employment. The amount of compensation paid totaled £5,126 7s. 
($24,947.40). Unsuccessful attempts to gain the 8-hour day are noted. The rep 
includes the financial statement, a statement of the superannuation fund, and a b: 
review of the cotton trade in 1917. 

Ottis, STANLEY L., Comprter. Tables of comparative benefits of various compensat 
laws. Revised and enlarged. Chicagoand New York, The Spectator Co., Novem 
1917. 23 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Patric, Guapys. A study of the housing and social conditions in the Ann Street Dist 


of Los Angeles, Cal., under the direction of the Department of Sociology of the Uri- 
versity of Southern California. Los Angeles Society for the Study and Prevention 


of Tuberculosis [1918]. 28 pp. 
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Penty, ArTHUR J. Old worlds for new. A study of the post-industrial siate. London, 
George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, WC 1, 1917. 


186 pp. 

A oe of articles, revised and published in book form, all but four of which 
appeared in the Daily Herald (London) immediately before the outbreak of the War. 
The author develops his theory of a guild system in industry in chapters on The 
Fabian compromise; On reasoning from fact; The economic, moral, and political 
contradictions of collectivism; The medizval guild system; National guilds and the 
veneral strike; The abolition of the wage system; The evil of large organizations; 
The division of labor; Machinery and industry; Machinery and society; The ultimate 
base of industrialism; The place of handicraft; The ethics of consumption; The 
tyranny of the middleman; The strike for quality; The elimination of the middleman; 
The decentralization of industry; The redistribution of population; The reabsorption 
of the professions; The trade designer; The profession of architecture; The destructive 
consumption of surplus wealth; On property; The leisure and work states; and 
Conclusion. 

Rose, Mary Swartz. LEvery-day foods in war time. New York, Macmillan, 1918. 
117 pp. 

Started in response to a request for ‘‘a war message about food,’’ this book is an 
effort to suggest methods to make it easier ‘‘to save wheat, meat, sugars, and fats’’ and 
to make out an acceptable bill of fare without excessive cost. 

Speek, PETER ALEXANDER. The single tar and the labor movement. Madison, Wis., 
1917. 180 pp. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 878. Economics and 
political science series, vol. 8, No. 8, pp. 247-426. 

The single-tax movement has always had kinship with the labor movement, but 
not until the appearance of a volume entitled as above has the connection been 
definitely stated in the title of a book. This volume describes briefly the rise of the 
single tax and the growth of the Central Labor Union of New York, within whose 
ranks was fought out the decisive battle between the theories of socialism and the 
single tax. There is described from original sources ‘‘the political uprising of organ- 
ized labor,’’ which occurred about 1886 and culminated in Henry George’s mayor- 
alty campaign in New York City; the organization of a political party representing 
the interests of labor; the division within that party caused by a contest for its control 
between the socialists and the single-tax followers of Henry George; the defeat of 
the socialists within the party at the Syracuse convention of August, 1887; the 
launching of the Progressive Labor Party as a result of the split; and the final elimina- 
tion of both labor parties from American politics. 

THomson, W. Rowan. The premium bonus system. A scheme for stimulating and 
increasing the productive ca pa ity of industrial resources. Glasgow, M Corquo- 
dale & Co. (Lid.), Caxton Works, 1917. 99 pp. 

An explanation of the Rowan premium bonus system of payment by results as 
applied to engineering and shipyard trades and the general run of industrial occupa- 
tions, with a comparison of its advantages and methods with those of other systems 
for the same purpose. The author is a member of David Rowan & Co., marine 
engineers, Glasgow. 

Topp, ArTtHuR James. Theories of social progress. New York, Macmillan, 1918. 
579 pp. Bibliography. 

Toocgoop, Greorce Epson. The principles of industrial administration. London, 
A. Brown & Sons (Lid.) [1917]. 56 pp. Price is. net. 

Includes an introduction by W. L. Hichens and a special chapter on The Ministry 
of Munitions and ethical values in industry. 
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Unrrep States STEEL AND CARNEGIE PENSION FuNpD. Manager’s seventh anja] 
report for 1917. [Pittsburgh.| 8 pp. 

Reports 3,013 active pension cases on January 1, and 2,933 on December 31, 
$712,506.65 being dispensed for pensions during the year; 46 active accident ben.) 
cases on January 1 and 42 on December 31, 1917, $14,988.25 being the amount o/ 
bursements. The total disbursements during: the year, including administr: 


expense, were $743,270.29, the expense of administration being 2.12 per cent of {\js 
amount. 
VAUGHAN, Ernest. La rééducation professionnelle des soldats aveugles. Paris, 1.4 


1915. 117 pp. Illustrated. Reprinted in 1917. Paris, Ollendorff. 
The author suggests some practical methods of employing those blinded i 
War. While it is always advantageous for the men to continue in their pri 
employments if possible, there are many industries and occupations, alli 


otherwise, which may be taught instead. Among them are brush making. . E 

° ° ° ° ‘ e $s 
tress making, chair caning, telephone operating, massaging, shoemaking, }s- a 
ketry, farming, etc. Brush making is most quickly learned by the blind. ' 2 


establishment of district workshops in which the blind may learn manual itr 
suited to their capabilities and sufficient as a means of livelihood is advocated 
salaries to be the same as those in similar private industries. The author also « 
phasizes the teaching of the Braille alphabet as of first importance. There is a 
of State professional schools which have been opened in various places, and 
an appendix containing an account of a school of printing for the blind at Ronchi »- 4 
Lille, a discussion of books for the blind, and a description of some changes effec: 4 
in the Braille characters. 

Youna WoMEN’s CurRiIsTIAN AssociIATION, War WorkK CounciL, Hovustna (\ 


MITTEE. Report to the Secretary of War, January, 1918, on housing for women 
war work. New York, 600 Lexington Avenue. [1918.| 20 pp. 


Contains suggestions based on an investigation of the subject of housing won 
war workers in the United States, with plans for three types of buildings to meet 
suggested requirements, prepared by Mr. Duncan Candler. These designs were m 
with a view to the permanent value of the buildings, so that after they cease t 
needed for women workers they can be adapted to family use. The first type is be 4 
used in a permanent structure which the Young Women’s Christian Association is 1 4 
building as a demonstration in Charleston, S. C., for girls working in the naval unifo’ 
factory. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bi-monthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a builetin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
also carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped 
all the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A 
jist of the reports and bulletins of the bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished 


on application. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Rul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. 
Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 


2ctail Prices and Cost of Living. 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part Il1—General tables. 
Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I1l1—General tables. 

jul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 

sul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 

Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 

Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 

Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 

Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 

Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Ful. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
*Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 

Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 

Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 

Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 

Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 

Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the War. 

Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 

Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 

Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 

Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

sul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 
1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 

Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, i913. 

Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt in- 
dustry. 

Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913, 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. bate 
sul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the | 
States, 1907 to 1912. 
Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 
Sul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana m 
establishments and garment factories. 
Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 19 Ww 
1913. 
Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 168. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the 1 





States, 1907 to 1913. 
Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. ' 
Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 19 
1914. 
Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 
Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 
Bul. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 
to 1914. 
Bul. 194. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 
Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 
Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915 
Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture i: 
tries, 1915. 
Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1 I 


[In press. ] : 
Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufact 
1916. [In press. ] 
Bul. 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finis! 
1916. 
Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. [In press.] 
Employment and Unemployment. 
Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in 
United States. 
Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City. N. Y. 
Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stor 
Boston, Mass. 
Bul. 183. Regularity of employment-in the women’s ready-to-wear garment indust1 
Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices 
Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. 
Bul. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneap 
January, 1916. 
Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Associati 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 
Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 
Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Associati 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916, 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 
Bul. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, P 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 
Bul. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
Women in Industry. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in i 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. : 
C 


Bul. 117. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. f 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. ‘ 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercanti! 
establishments and garment factories. 

Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
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Women in Industry—Concluded. 


Bul, 175. 


Bul. 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul, 215. 


Bul. 223. 


Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school giris in Massachusetts. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the War. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
sul. 102. 
Bul. 103. 
Bul. 107. 
Bul. 126. 
Bul. 155. 
Bul. 185. 
Bul, 203. 
Bul, 210. 


Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul. 


212. 


217. 


240, 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inte! 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the 

industrial employment of women and children. 


necessity of 


Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. [In 
press. } 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 


sul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul, 
Bul. 


Bul. 


Bul 


Bul. 


sul. 
sul. 


Sul. 
Sul. 
Bul. 


104. 


120. 
127. 
141. 
157. 
165. 
179. 
188. 


201. 


. 205. 
Bul. 
Bul. 

sul, 


207. 
209. 
216. 
219. 
221. 
230. 
231. 
234. 
236. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics, 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention if machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. [In 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [In press. } 


press. ] 


[In press. 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


Bul. 124. 
3 Bul. 133. 
i 

Bul. 139. 
P sul. 144. 
Bul, 145. 
: sul. 191. 
; Bul. 198. 
Bul, 233, 
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Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [In press.] 
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Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 
Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating theret, 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914. 
Bul. 169. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 
sul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 
Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 
sul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 
3ul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. M4 
3ul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. ; 
Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. [In press.] 





Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain Europ, 
countries. 
Vocational Education. , 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry 
New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt indust 
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